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PREFACE 


If j’ou were to ask what Is meant by high school 
cuTriculum you would gel many different answers. 

A sophomore boy might reply aggressively: "The things the 
teachers make us leam.” 

Tile teacher might say meekly: “The courses of study provided 
for us to follow." 

Tile principal might say: "Tfie courses for which units of credit 
are given." 

A parent could venture: "The facts that are in the lejibooks.” 

If you asked if the band U a part of tlie curriculum you probably 
would gel hedging ansvvers. 

The principal would say: “A student can get a unit of credit for 
it if he takes band for four years." 

The teacher, if not a band director, would complain: "It 
interferes with the real classes." 

The parent >vould probably deny band a place in tli% curriculum: 
"It is one of the frills you find in modem sdiools." 

Tlie pupil ivould state categorically: "It is extracurricular; you 
don^ get full credit for it even though it takes as muth time as 
general science.” 

^STiat \vouldbe the result if you asked about football^ square 
dances, the school paper, the way the library is oper^tecl, the 
food in the cafeteria, the assembly programs, the school plays, 
the student government? All of these are under the supers’ision 
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of school aulliorilies; all are supported by the taxpayers' money; all 
require expenditure of staff time and effort. 

The word curriculum is an abstractioo. It means different things to 
the cliild, the parent, the teadicr, the college professor, the lay com- 
munity member. Much of the difficulty encountered when people dis- 
cuss curriculum lies in the fact that they arc discussing different aspects 
of it. Some think of the formal curriculum of the school; others \dsual- 
ize the informal happenings in the school situation; a third group 
focuses its attention on what happens to children and teachers. The 
formal curriculum consists of the units of credit that are offered, the 
couisss that are made available to students, the syllabi for these 
courses, the bibliographies and materials used, and the cs’aluative 
devices that are selected. The informal aspect of the curriculum in- 
cludes the unplanned things that happen in classes, in tlie hallways, on 
the playground, in the cafeteria, and on the way to and from school. 

Tills book has been designed to help teachers, administrators, and 
parents see the school program and Its development more realistically. 
The curriculum is presented as a dynamic program, not a fixed abstrao- 
tlon. It is recognized tlut the curriculum becomes what it is in any 
school at any given moment because of the soda] setting; the Ideals 
and commitments of individuals; and Uie skill, understanding, and 
strategy of those concerned with change. It is assumed that the cur- 
riculum consists of all the experiences pupils have under the super- 
vision of school authorities and that It is necessary to have consistency 
in die way the student is treated in both formal and informal situations. 

It u my hope that this boot will help students who wish to become 
teachers to understand the operation of the institution in which they 
expect to teach and show them the best ways of working in it, stimu- 
late teachers and administrators to more effective curriculum improve- 
ment, and challenge parents and lay dtizens to make a greater effort 
to secure better secondary sduwls. 


KISnSXU. WILES 
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Present institulions are products of the past. 
T 0 understand their nature, structure, and in- 
tended fuTiction it is neccssartj to hnoio the deci- 
sions that hate determined their development. 



1 

DECISIONS 
THAT DETERMINE 
THE CURRICULUM 


Tile American high scfwx)! curriculum is in transition, 
and it is ncccssaiy to sec it os o moving force with a past, a 
present, and a future. It is important also to recognize Uiat it 
is a product of dioices in whicli teachers, administrators, 
parents, college professors, the lay public, and even pupils 
participate. It is a uni< 3 ue institution. For the most part, it Is an 
institution provided hy the slate for all youth. It is not selective. 
Almost every American cliild enters a high school. For seventy 
per cent of the people wlio enter, it is a terminal education. 

TJie size of tlie secondary school population has increased 
enormously. As late as 1890 only tfiree hundred sixty thousand 
youths were enrolled in secondary schools. By the end of 
ll’orld IVar I tsvo million jxJunpters svere enrolled In sec- 
ondary scliools. Seven and one-half milfion were in the 
second jr)' schools in 1945; over ten million were in tlie upper 
four years ol the secondary sdiocfls by IDGO. 

And tire nature of the population has undergone a drastic 
3 
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change. In the early part of tfie twentieth century the high school 
was providing experiences for a very select group, most of whom 
had a definite vocational objective. Tliey were getting ready for 
college or getting ready for a type of occupation to which courses that 
were then in the curriculum made some contribution. In the high 
school today many youngsters lack any real vocational purpose. Many 
are enrolled because it is required that they be there. 

The curriculum of the high school is not and never has been fi-xed 
and immutable. It has been the subject of continuous debate, and deci- 
sions have been made which have greatly modified its nature. 

Since Sputnik was sent into orbit the rate of change in the secondary 
school curriculum in the United States has been vastly accelerated. 
Many persons who ignored secondary school programs in the past 
ha%-e now become concerned. They want to become a part of the 
decision-making process and help to determine the content of the 
curriculum. In place of being a concern of only professional educators, 
teachers, pupils, and some patents, the quality of the secondary school 
has become of major interest to mibtaiy men, statesmen, publishers, 
columnists, and scholars. 


HISTORICAL DKISIONS 


Although recent 

widespread public anxiety has increased the rate of change, the sec- 
ondary school curriculum has been in transition throughout its history. 
No curriculom >vas es'er legally established. It has evolved through a 
continuous scries of decisions. Each person involved has been attempt- 
ing to make the choices that will promote social or individual welfare. 

Tlic original secondary schools in America, first established in 1635, 
were the Latin grammar schools, designed to prepare boys for college. 
Latin, Greek, religion, and the tool subjects necessary for success in 
the colleges of the day comprised the curriculum. But by the middle 
of the eighteenth century many people in America felt a need for a 
different type of education beyond the elementary school. As a result 
the academy was formed. High hopes were held that it would provide 
a more practical type of education for the youth who did not expect 
to enter the professions. Surveying, maUtematics, and other subjects 
needed in conducting day-to-Aiy affairs were included in the cur- 
riculum. 

But the influence of the headmasters changed the curriculum of 



the academics. To secure the best trained educational leadership for 
academies, headmasters were cltosen from among men who had grad- 
uated from college. Tfjcse men, as a result of their background and 
erperience, felt that the actidemy should provide an education which 
^votiJd develop a cultured pmon. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
End tlial tlic cuniojlum of the scadem)' was gradually changed to 
put a major emphasis on college preparatory subjects, and the practi- 
cal, utilitarian aspect of the academy diminished. 

In 1821 tlic Erst high school was e.stablishcd. Its curriculum con- 
sisted of English, rhetoric, and mathematics. As this new type of 
school spread throughout the country it l>cgan to take the place of 
die academy as an institution for tlie training of people not going to 
college. Its curriculum was expanded to include United States his- 
tory, geography, natural history, intellectual philosophy, and natural 
philosophy. A demand emerged for Latin, Creek, and other subjects 
requlreil for college entrance, and the liigh school followed the path 
of the academy. The persons selected to lieatl the high schools had 
backgrounds which led them to insert more and more college prepara* 
tor)* ediic-ntion into the high school cuniculum. 

By 1890 a committee called the Committee of Ten was formed to 
study the high scliool program and to make reeommendatioos for its 
improvement. Tins committee came to the conclusion that the high 
school did not exist primarily to prepare for college and recommended 
that tJie m.iin function of the secondary sclrool s))OiJd be to prepare 
for life. Only three hundred sis^ thousand pupils were in the sec- 
ondary schools at that time. 

Boys and girls left school at all grade levels at the beginning of the 
bvenliclh centur)*, but so many Wt at the end of elementary school 
that it seemed necessary to attempt to provide a transition between 
the elementary and (ho high school. In 1909 the junior high school 
was instihited. Comlrfning some of the qualities of both the elemen- 
ary scliool and the higli school, it was designed to give opporhinily for 
exploratory activities so that students could make a more satisfactory 
decision about entering liigh sdiool. In the beginning it differed dras- 
tically from the high sdiool program, but through the years there has 
been a gradual tendency for junior high scliool staffs to copy the 
program offered by the senior high schools. 

Again in 1918 a national committee was established to study the 
high school program and to make secommendations for its Improve- 
ment. This committee, the CommissfoD on the Benr^aDizaHon of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education Association, also placed 
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emphasis on preparing for life radiei ihan for college. It recommended 
that the secondary school attempt to promote seven types of pupU 
gross-th: health, worthy home membmhip, worthy use of leisure time, 
command of fundamental principles, vocational training, civic educa- 
tion, and ethical character. (See Cartfinal Principhs of Secondary 
Education, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletiii No. 33.) 

Ten years elapsed before the Department of Superintendence of 
the NEA made recommendations to guide the secondary school pro- 
gram. In their 1928 yearbooh, The High School Curriculum, they rec- 
ommended that the high school promote in each pupil an understand- 
ing and evaluation of self, an understanding and appreciation of the 
world of nature, of organiaed society, and of the forces of law and 
of love that are universally operating. 

But despite the recommendations of the committees that have stud- 
ied tlic high school and recommended increased emphasis on prep- 
aration for living, the program has continually drifted back to a pri- 
mary focus on college preparation, rvith additional courses for other 
students when staff and student body were sufficiently large to per- 
mit a more comprehensive program. 

In the mid-thirties the General Education Board undenvrote an 
eight-year experiment to detennine the effects of modifying the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school. This study, conducted under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Association, sought to discover 
a program that would both meet the needs of youth and also prepare 
them for college. The school staffs involved in the study agreed that 
the high school program should produce the following types of 
growth in students: improved study habits, ability to collect data and 
interpret them, skill in applying facts, socially desirable attitudes and 
interests, social sensitivity, the power of critical thinking, initiative, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. Agreement was reached with col- 
leges to accept the graduates of the schools involved in the experi- 
ment, and each school faculty was encouraged to change its program 
in any way lliat seemed desirable. Careful follow-up was made of the 
graduates of the experimental high schools who went to college. Their 
records were compared with (hose of a control group of students who 
had graduated from regular high scliool programs. The students from 
the experimental schools were as successful academically as, and 
more successful In nonclass activities than, graduates of regular pro- 
grams. It could be concluded that a curriculum designed to promote 
the qualities that enable a person to live successfully could also pre- 
pare students for college. In fact, in this study (the Thirty Schools 



Study) It was found that tlie scliools that deviated most from die tra- 
ditional college preparatory cumculum produced the students who 
were most successful in college. 

In 1937 the Educational Pdicles Commission advocated in The 
Unique Function of Education in American Deiriocracy that 

Education must Iccep alive memories, linking the past svith tlie 
present and tempering the sensations of the hour by reference to 
the long cjpcrience of the race. . . . 

Education must foster aspiration~the desire to be more, to ac- 
quire skill and knowledge, and to create. . . . 

Education now lays emphasis on its social obligations and must 
sers'C an associationat economy, prepare youth for an associa- 
tional life and activities, prepare citizens for participation in asso- 
ciadonal government, and aid in uplroHing social values, . . . 

Contrast this statement with the viewpoints advanced three years 
later hy the American Council on Education in IV'hot the High School 
Ou^ht to Teach: 

The program of schooling at die secondary level should he more 
/iw/.trm', .wiirff jfss femei awJ ansdsiinff than ir ih# conveir^ 
Uonal program. . . . Some way must be found to provide work 
experiences for youth while they are in high school. 

Tlie recommendations of the council called for modification to make 
the program more functional in fulfilling (he folloss'ing needs of youths 

—friendship, respect, and admiration of fellow youth 

— experiendng the satisfaction of achievement 

—economic independence 

—Instruction In family living and family relations 

—understanding political and economic conditions 

— physical and mental health 

—ideals wliich serve as goals and inspiration. 

Tliroughout its history the American secondary school has Been sub- 
jected to contradictory pressures. On one side are those who want 
the school for adolescents to prepare all youth for practical day-to-day 
living, while on tiie other are persons who expect the secondary school 
to get pupils ready for college work. New developments in the pro- 
gram have been a departure from the existing college preparatory 
curriculum. Each break with tradition has been followed by a move- 
ment back toward the college preparatory offering. 

Each new thrust lias resulted in the inclusion of new courses and 
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activities in the program. The persons wanting emphasis on prepara- 
tion for college have gradually expanded their idea of what prepares 
for college. In the beginning, it was Greek, Latin, and rhetoric. Later 
it was extended to include mathematics, English, science, history, and 
foreign languages. 

Within the past three decades some educators have taken a posi- 
tion which would make possible even greater elasticity. They have 
contended that the school's primary function is to aid youth in solv- 
ing their present problems and that in the process they xvill leam the 
techniques of problem-solving which will enable them to deal com- 
petently wlh any problems that the future may bring. They have 
challenged the basic assumption that there are portions of the culture 
that must be studied hy pupils as preparation for living. These per- 
sons believe that in the process of solxing his problems a pupil will 
acquire the essential understanding of his heritage plus the skills 
which xvill enable him continually to acquire inforrnatioo from the 
record of the past while liWng in the present. 

Attempts to restrict the high school program have centered in the 
colleges, where entrance requirements have been controlled either 
by those who sincerely believe that their fields are at the heart of 
living and culture or by those who wish to maintain a vested interest. 
During the thirties, forties, and early fifties, howex-er, many colleges, 
particularly stale universides, accepted high school graduates xvithout 
speclfj-ing particular counes that they had to have completed. Since 
Sputnik, some of those Insdtutions have returned to a more restricted 
concept of the high school courses that prepare for college. 

Meanwhile, the high school curriculum has continued to e.xpard. 
Nexv courses have been added; relatively few have been dropped. 
Requirements for graduation have become more elastic. Students have 
greater opportunity to select courses which they feel will help them. 

At tlie present time secondary school faculties still find themselves 
fadng the dilemma that has confronted them throughout the history 
of the secondary school in America. ^Vhat shall be the major emphasis 
in the high school program? In some faculties there is strong senti- 
ment for emphasizing qualities that will enable a person to live suc- 
cessfully. In others there is the insistence that high schools focus 
thdr attention on preparing students for success in college by tradi- 
tional methods. 



STATEVnOE DECISIONS 


\VIien the sccond- 

arj’ school ^\•as established as a state institution the airriculum was not 
defined. Although it was assumed that the product of the secondary 
school would be a good citizen, no statement as to content or organiza* 
tion of the school was made. The nature of the secondarj' scliool pro- 
gram to be provided U’as left to the educators. Thus «luc.itors are 
expected to produce good citizens, but the description of a good dllzcn 
Jtas not been provided for them. They find (hcmscl\-es faced by the 
problem of making that definition and arc as disturbed by the respon- 
sibility as any oilier segment of the population would be. Some of tlie 
problems they face in executing their responsibility follow. 

A good citizen should believe in American values. On some values— 
honesty, initli, fair play— there is widespread agreement; but wliat 
about stales’ rights, government planning, provision for housing and 
necessary medical core? Wlierc Is tlie scliool to get its answ'crs as to 
which of the many conflicting values held by American society it is 
to leach to youth? 

A good citizen should lave basic citizenship skills. MTiat arc these? 
Ability to read and write? Skill in defining problems, collecting data, 
forming generaliz-ntions, taking action to test conclusions? Skill in or- 
ganizing groups? Skill in sifting cs-idcnce to select facts and discover 
distortions? flow much should a good citizen riucstion? flow much 
should he obc)-? Docs good citizenship extend to the way a person 
lives in a family? Docs it include his knowledge of economics and his 
vocational skill? Does it involve teaching him to drive so he will not 
kill other persons on the highway? 

All of these (jiirstions and many others liavc heen left to educ.rlors. 
Some state legislatures liavc required that certain subjects be taught. 
Driver training, conserx’ation, temperance, and state and American 
history are samples of eurrictilum content that har-e been mandaletl 
by legiilaturcf. In JOfll one stale legislature orderetl fltat each high 
scliool must inchidc a six-week unit on Commtinism X'crsus Ameri- 
canism. When politically powerful groups in states have become 
anxious or crusaders for specific causes, legislatures have enacted 
laws lliat require specific content to be (ncluded in the high school 
curriculum. Hut such action is aty-picoL For the most part funds liasT 
been provided and laymen lave let educators select Uic experiences 
children should luisc. 



10 DECISlOXS TIUT DETEBMIXE THE CWIUCULUM 

How have educators decided what to teach? The basic decisions 
have been made on a stale\\'ide basis. State departments of education 
have established an approved cuniculum. Local schools have then had 
to adopt it in order to be on the state’s list of accredited high schools. 

Some state departments have made their decisions on the basis of 
tradition. State department members have checked with friends in 
other state departments. Representatives of the colleges and universi- 
ties have been consulted. If a regional accrediting agency had been 
established, its regulations were considered. After the examination of 
these sources, the state department has issued an ofBcia] course of 
study. 

Some state departments have engaged experts who came to the slate, 
studied the situation, and then recommended a program that in their 
opinion would meet the needs of high stdiooi pupils in the state. The 
experts may have been infiuenced by the same factors as the state 
department people: other courses of study, leaders on local college 
faculties, accrediting agencies. Or th^ may have made an analysis of 
living in the state and recommended a set of e-xperiences designed to 
get people ready to follow the activities normally pursued in that 
state. Or they may have decided that, based on their personal inter- 
pretation of the American heritage and culture, man today needs to 
know certain facts. 

A more common procedure has been for the state department of 
education to call together committees composed of public school and 
college teachers to discuss and decide together what should be taught. 
Some have undertaken the task seriously. Others have used the scissors- 
and-paste technique, lifting from other courses of study and from 
^vritings in the field. Numerous curriculum bulletins have been pro- 
duced which are supposed to guide teachers. 

In a fe>v states committees of laymen and parents have been assem- 
bled to slate the kinds of gro\%-tb they hoped the school would produce 
in children. The framework thus developed has been used as a guide 
in determining the ccnirses to be offered in the high school. 

Although in some states little responsibility for determining cur- 
riculum content Is left with the local school unit, the trend in curricu- 
lum development is in the direction of putting responsibility on the 
local staff. Where this procredure is foUo\^'ed, each principal and faculty 
is held accountable for the quali^ of curriculum that exists in the 
schooL Afuch can he said in favor of th<< trend. Schools have different 
needs to meet Faculties should be able to use all of the insight Ihev 
possess. Local school units should cot be held back because of lack of 
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different kinds of knowledge are needed in different kinds of com- 
munities, or that kno%vledge is multiplying each decade. 

Another basis has been prejudice or hunch. The faculty sits around 
the table at a meeting and decides that a particular kind of information 
is desirable for all pupils to have. The person who speaks first or 
loudest or with the most emotion will probably have the greatest influ- 
ence on the decision. 

A widespread basis has been keeping up u.'ith ihc Joneses. One high 
school faculty Bnds that another high school has introduced a nesv 
activity or class into the program, and it feels that it should do the 
same. This practice has besi one of the reasons tvhy some high school 
curricula are such hodgepodges without logic or consistency. Facul- 
ties have added new courses without stud)ing how they fit into the 
total program or deleting contradictory courses. 

Another basis of choice has been college entrance requirements. If 
a staff belies’es that the function of the secondary school is to get peo- 
ple ready to enter college, It can determine the content that should be 
taught in the high school by looking at the college entrance examina- 
tions. If youngsters succeed in passing thdr college entrance examina- 
tions. the staff can rest assured that it has taught them the right 
content and that the high school curriculum has been satisfactory. Such 
a basis overlooks the seventy per cent who do not go to college and 
assumes that the content needed for those going to college is good 
for all. 

A further approach has been to look at the cocfltfons that students 
tcill crjtCT. If a staff takes this path, it can decide by job arralysis wbat 
is needed to be successful as a bricklayer, a barber, a farmer, or in any 
otlier vocation that is widespread in the community in which the high 
school is located. After the analysis is completed, it builds the high 
school program in terms of the kinds of skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
tliat it takes to be successful in the vocations for which the school 
hopes to prepare students. 

Another basis of choice has been the interest of pupils. If it is as- 
sumed that the students will learn more by examining the problems in 
which they are interested, the curriculum content can be chosen by 
planning svith students investigations into the areas which they find 
interesting or challenging. Under this approach there is no assuranc* 
dial any area will be covered any particular group of students. 
Certain interests, however, seem to bo fairly common at certain age 
le\els, and the pupils will probably select problems in these areas. 

A seventh approach has been to base the selection of curriculum 
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materials on the needs of the community. A high school may take as 
its basic assumption tlial its function is to improve living standards in 
die community. By an ana^-sis of the community, its occupations, its 
institutions, and its activities, lechers, or parents and teachers plan- 
ning together, can decide the kinds of experiences and knowledge that 
people in that community need. IVhen this ansu’er has been reached 
it is the staff’s fob to plan tlie e.Tperiences through n’hich boj’s and 
girls will acquire these skills and knowledge. 

An eighth basis has been Ihe needs of pupils. Studies made of the 
concerns and needs of adolescents have indicated the areas in which 
adolescents want help. It is possible to select subject m.atter which 
provides answers to the concerns of adolescents and to let tliat infor- 
mation constitute the basic curriculum content. 

A ninth way has been to accept the insistence of pressure groups in 
tho community that certain ideas and certain materials be taught in 
the school. These pressure groups decide what they consider to ho 
right and then use legislation or oUrer means to enforce tlieir desire* 
on the school program. 

The most accepted answer to this dilemma, philosophically at least, 
has been a combination of these apprc»ches. Verbal allegiance has 
been given to a curriculum based on a study of the social conditions, 
the goals, and the nature of the adolescent. Under U»is approach a 
faculty looks at the world today, ihe national and international scene, 
and gets some cues as to the topics or problems that children should 
study. By looking at (he local community' the faculty gete an indication 
of the kinds of skills and attitudes and information that people need 
In that community. Further, they study the nature of t})e adolescent to 
discover his concerns, his physital and emollona] needs, and tlicn begin 
to select the kinds of problems and experiences which will be of hencBt 
to him. As the third prong of the analysis, they examine the soci.il 
goals of the society in which the school e-xists. Wliat point of vimv has 
been advanced by the founding fathers? ^Vhat have the pods, writers, 
philosophers, statesmen, politWans, and ministers had to s.iy about 
values and direction? \Viiat are tlic agreements and conflicts that 
should be knoum to adolescents? On the basis of llicse three analyses, 
tiie faculty makes judgments concerning lie kinds of attitudes, skilb, 
and knowledge boys and girls need and the experiences that xvill male 
possible the development of these attitudes, skills, and knowledge. 
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DEClStONS THAT DETERllINE THE COWUCULUM 


STUDENT DECISIONS 

Recent studies in 

the field of perception indicate that each person perceives in terms of 
his background, his purposes, and his needs. Studies conducted at 
Dartmouth, at Princeton, and at Ohio State explored this hypothesis. 
(See Earl Kellc)', tducation for What Is Real.) Situations were pre- 
sented in which persons looked at abstract objects and told what they 
saw. The results indicate that persons looking at the same object do 
not see the same things. IWiat a person sees is determined by his past 
experiences and by the motivations that he has. 

The implicatioiis of these and other studies in the area of perception 
do not stop with interpretation. Not only does tlie individual see the 
items in his environment in terms of his past experiences, needs, and 
purposes, but his behavior is In turn controlled by the way in which he 
sees the situation and the factors In It. Combs and Snygg. in IndiMual 
Beliavior, state the position bluntly: 

People do not behave according to facts as others see them. They 
behave according to facts as they see them. ^Vhat governs be- 
havior from the point of view of the individual himself are his 
unique perceptions of himself and the world In whidi he lives, 
the meaning that things have for him. 

If these conclusions are accepted, it means that the interpretation a 
pupil gives items he encounters in his classroom varies from the inter- 
pretations that other children give to those same things. If a teacher 
uses a word such as Republican, it has an entirely different meaning 
for the child from a Republican family than for a pupil from a strong 
Democratic background. The books that children read have different 
meanings. Many Negro families have objected strongly to the use of 
Little Black Sambo because it has a significance which they cannot 
accept for their children or which their children cannot accept as a 
result of discussions that have gone on in their homes. The picture of 
an automobile wreck in a safety lesson is entirely different for the child 
whose mother was lolled in an automobile accident than it is for a 
child who has had no experience with the results of traffic accidents. 
In other words, the curriculum for each chil d is an individual affair, 
lie interprets the environment which the school provides for him, and 
that becomes his individual curriculum. 

Although thirty children are in the same classroom and go to the 
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insight of pupils. In his role he does what he can to stimulate and pro- 
mote creativity in interpretation, in generalization, and in application. 

Even when teachers attempt to force conformity, they can make 
sure only of outward conformity. ^Vhcn students are in a situation 
where they are expected to conform and the teacher has the power to 
make them do so (in appearance, at least), they give the answers that 
are expected. But inwariy they draw their own conclusions, and these 
conclusions may he the exact opposite of those which the teadier forces 
them to voice. They behave in the classroom situation as the teacher 
has told them that they must, and In out-of-school situations they be- 
have in terms of their own creative interpretation of the experiences 
that ihej’ have had in school. 

Schools staffs must recognize that the curriculum provided is not the 
idealized version that they liave in their mind and which they have 
expended energy to produce. Rather, the curriculum in a school is the 
one that the child feels and sees and hears there. Even though the staff 
has taken endless hours to formubte good courses of study and to 
secure the materials of instruction which meet its goals, if the child, as 
a result of contact \nth teachers and xvith the materials that they have 
collected, is formulating the type of conclusions about himself and 
others in our society which will operate against his becoming a worth- 
while member of the society, the curriculum is not good for him. 

Viewed in this light, the curriculum cannot be described as a set of 
textbooks or as courses of study provided by a state or city curriculum 
department The curriculum for a child consists of all of the experi- 
ences that are provided for him by the school— all of the factors in his 
emiionment which are a part of the school day. It is more than the 
school environment. It consists of his out-of-school experiences which 
the school uses in developing understandings and skills. In this sense 
the curriculum may consist of fights on the school ground, of smiles 
from the teacher, of the kind of spirit that prevails in tlie school, of 
the cafeteria and the way food is served, of the art in the school hall- 
ways, of the color in the classroom, and of all tlie things that go to 
make up living in the school. Any attempt at analysis of curriculum 
cannot be restricted to a course content outline or to textbooks that are 
used. Any attempt to improve the curriculum will have to be an at- 
tempt to improve living in a particular school. 

From the point of view of the learner, the curriculum of the second- 
ary schotA anlliDrittes for pupiis 

in ^ades seven to fourteen or for pupils from eleven years of age to 
those of nineteen or twenty. No sharp break in subject matter exists 
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bchvccn the elcmcnlarj’ and flie secondary scliool. If n fo«rteen*year* 
old is learning to read better, then reading is a part of Ids CTjrricuUim 
in the secondary school. If a fifteen-year-old docs not know liU multi- 
plication labia and finds it necessary to work on his multiplication 
tables, then multiplication tables arc for him a part of the content of 
the secondary sclrool. If a student of sUtecn yean of age has learned 
to despise people of another religion, then the process of learning how 
to understand and live with otlicrs is a part of his curriculum. Other 
youngsters may have learned all of tbae things during their ele- 
mentary school experience. It Is possible to make some piesscs as to 
where most youngsters will probably acquire certain skills, certain 
understandings, and certain values that it is hoped American citizens 
will have; but no staff can guarantee that each child will acquire them 
at precisely the moment when it is hoped tl»ey will be acquired. No 
staif can tel] a child he must make this growth at this time. No staff 
can guarantee that a child ssill reach any )c\-cl of acldcventent by 
insisting that he read; it. Clilldrcn grow at their own rale. All a staff 
can do is to pT 0 \ 1 dc the kind of environment which will be conducive 
to the type of growth sought and the kind of emotional climate In 
which students wall dc\-cIop into wholesome, healthy Individuals. 


NATIONAL DECISIONS 


The federal gov- 
ernment has ncs'cr established nationwide requirements of curriculum 
content for all secondary school youtit. During World War I Congress 
enacted the Smitli-Hughcs Act (1017), which provided federal funds 
for high schools that would offer certain t>’pcs of vocational education. 
But die legislation was permissive, not mandatorj'. Since Sputnik, na- 
tional funds h.aw been provided for the Improvement of instruction 
in science, mathematics, and foreign langiMgcs. Tlie monies arc being 
used to develop what it is hoped will be a more useful organization of 
content in these fields and to provide In-scn-icc education for tcachcn. 
But no decisions to require certain content of all students has been 
made at tlie national level 

^Vilhin recent years there has been an occasional demand from some 
hy and some professional sources for a national curriculum, but few 
people have as yet accepted such proposals as desirable or necessary. 
In 1960 the National Educatkm Association, os a partial step, estab- 
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lished an Instructional Program ftoject to investigate the degree of 
agreement that exists concerning curriculum content 

On the other hand, some auth^ties daim that a national curriculum 
already exists. One man cites the following experience: lie left Boston 
by plane, stopped in Cincinnati, St Lmiis, and Denver on his way to 
Los Angeles. In each city he visited high school chemisby classes, and 
in each location they were studying a unit on oxygen. On the way back 
he visited hvelfth grade English dasses in Los Angeles, Phoenix, Dal- 
las, Knotxille, M'ashington, and Boston. He found each class studying 
iiocbcth. He believes that the textbook publishers have provided a 
national curriculum whether school people recognize it or not Offi- 
cially, ho^vever, decisions concemiog curriculum content are not made 
at the national level except through permissive legislation and commis- 
sions and committees which influence by their advice. 


FORCES AFFECnilG DEOSIOllS 


Many people are 

attempting to uork out a more satisfactory curriculum for the second- 
ary school It is a difficult proposition be<ause of tradition, because of 
the attitudes held by some members of the staff, because of the vested 
interests of certain college groups who wish to see the subject that the)’ 
teach continued, because of certain pessure groups within the com- 
munity who fee! that any change is one that will affect them adversely, 
because of accrediting associations whldi have built rules and regula- 
tions designed to help them make judgments about 1)^05 of high 
schools that now exisL because of textbwk materials that have been 
prepared which are designed for the present curriculum, and because 
of lack of understanding of the nature of the learning process. An 
understanding of the background of the secondar)’ school, the lesels 
at which dcdslons have hero made, and the bases on sshich they have 
been made pros-ides the necessary orientation for an intelligent ap- 
proach to the task of improving the high school curriculum. 
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I 

THE BASES 
OF DECISIONS 



Although the bases of decisions ere nof oItt'flr/J 
recognized, individual and group decisions are 
affected br/ social goals; the tcorld situation; the 
condition of the nation; the communltij setting; 
the needs, concerns, and wishes of tjouth; and the 
vision of teachers, administrators, and laymen. 
From the consideration, formal and informal, of 
these factors, there emerges an image of what 
the school could be. A study of the contrast 
between the present status of the secondary 
school and the ideal image provides the dissatis- 
faction that motivates change and progress. 
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THE SOCIAL NEEDS 


Vedsions concerning the seconds ry school cunrculum 
are determined in part by the values of the society in which the 
school exists and by the quality of living in tlie community- 
world, natlonil, and local— in which it is located. ^V’hat are 
the implications of current social values for llie operation 
of the secondary school? \Vbal social conditions affect tlie 
school curriculum? 


SOCIAL GOALS 


The secondary school 

is accepted os a major instniment of society for 
promoting the development of basic American values. 
Tlirotighlivingandwoihlngia the school, it is hoped that 
students will develop a concept of denmcracy and a belief 
in democratic s-alucs and svill gala new insights into the 
application of those values. 

^Vilat are the essential ideals of American democracy? Ah 
though there arc manyissuaand ideas on which the people 
disagree, the following values nin tliroughout the American 
23 
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political and social heritage. Tlicy constitute the ideals to which Amer- 
icans give verbal allegiance and which they stri\’e to attain in actual 
practice. 

Belief in the tcorth of the inditiduol. Each individual has %'aluc and 
a unique contribution to maVe. 

Belief in the tue of the {nfdh'gencc of all. Problems should be solved 
bj' the intelligence of tliose involved. Indidduals and groups should 
be free to reject Uic answer of authority unless they belies e that it 
contributes to the solution of ihclr problem. 

Belief in keeping the ehanneb of communication open. Each indi- 
sidual may have access to information and use his intelligence to 
arrive at a wise decision. He may lia\e freedom to express an opinion 
about what needs to be done. 

Belief in flexibility. Those involved sliould be free to change the 
structure and procedure in any way that ssrill still maintain the free 
flow of information and the participation of all in dccision-maVing. 

Belie/ in the freedom of the indicidual to think, speak, listen, ttw- 
ship, and take action that seems desirable to him. Minorities and mem- 
ben of minority groups arc entiUed to the same privileges as majorities 
and members of majorit)’ groups. 

Belief in respect for the rights of others. Freedom must never extend 
to the point where an individuaPs actioits invade tho rights of others. 

Belief in the rcsponsibilHij of the indicidual. Each individual may 
use his intelligence and his energy to define, maiotain, and implement 
his rights and freedoms. 

That the society does twt fuDy achieve its ideals is recognized by 
all. Many times even those ideals to which common allegiance is given 
are denied in actual practice. Sometimes the freedom of individuals is 
curtailed and opportumties are not equally extended. But the society 
is one with high ideals. Any discrepancy between practice and ideals 
is one that involves much soul-searching on the part of the total popu- 
lation. CvTiidsm is present in some, but, in gerieral, members of the 
sodet)' attempt to achieve their ideals more fully rather than to ra- 
tionalize their present shortcomings. 

Americans differ in their interpretation of how some of these common 
values may be adueved. Anthorities, politicians, and average citizens 
hold widely differing positions concerning desirable beliefs and courses 
of action. Various groups with vested interests attempt to influence 
ihinJdng. Individuals maay times Bad themselves in the middle of 
conflicts between two or more pressure groups attempting to get the 
total society to accept their particular interpretation. 



Although within the society there are values held in common, there 
are also values that conflict wth each other. The nation is composed o£ 
many different national and social groups with divergent cultural back- 
grounds and experiences. Not all believe tlie same tiling with regard to 
the extent of participation in world government, the control of national 
resources, the necessary amount of government planning and of social- 
ization of medicine, the place of labor, or race relations— to name only 
a few major issues. 

Conflict of values is, therefore, a characteristic of the society in 
which the secondary school exists. But tliis difference is not a liability. 
In a society in which tho bonds of common values are strong enough, 
difference of opinion is the area in which new insight is gained and 
progress made. 

How shall tlie secondary school operate to promote the social goals? 
Values are learned by experiendng Uiem. They are not taught by read- 
ing them in a textbook or being required to memorize them for a lest. 
If the staff does not make it possible for students to experience demo- 
cratic values in school, they have very little possibility of convincing 
the pupils of their importance. If teachers want pupils to bcL'eve that 
each indiddual is important, they develop a program in wliich each 
pupil finds an activity in which he is successful and makes a contribu- 
tion that is recognized. They revise the curriculum if they find that 
half of the students cannot be successful enougii (o continue in tho 
present one. 

If teachers value (he use of intelligence, they recognize that prob- 
lems which arise constitute one of the most important pliases of the 
school curriculum. Bringing all of the students involved into participa- 
tion in making decisions concerning problems is the technique used to 
develop the fundamental skill of problem-soh’iag. If a staff can help 
boys and girls to think together and to arrive at decisions in terms 
of the I'alucs tjjat they hold, it is developing a basic demoo’atlc skill. 

A staff helps to develop bdief in the free Dow of information by 
maintaining a school situation where all are encouraged to express 
their opinion about what needs to be done. \Vlicnevcr barriers are 
established that prex’cnt individuals In the schools— children, tcadiers, 
principal, or parents— from talking openly xvilh one another, democratic 
practices arc hindered. Unless tliere is opportunity for those involved 
to change the structure of the scliool and its program, the free flow of 
information is not too important. Unless pupils find that information is 
used as f)ie hash of decisions ahensf eJwnge, free iJoir of ideas is 
meaningless. But when people live in a group in xvliich they have the 
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opportunity to male decisions that diange structure and practice, the 
significance and responsibility of democracy are realized. 

Pupils leom to value freedom by experiencing it. Are scliool publica- 
tions censored? May students call an assembly to discuss the marling 
system? May a student express (^position to the school administration 
concerning the allocation of funds for sports activities? Are pupils free 
to disagree with a teachers interpretation of history or economics and 
not suffer at marling time? Unless the school is operated in such a 
way that students experience the essential American freedoms, the 
school cannot be an effective Instrument in promoting loyalty to these 
freedoms. 

Are provisions made for minorities in the school organization? Mi- 
norities do not want to be just tolerated. They want to have their place 
and to male their contribution. Valuing of minorities is achieved 
through three steps: being willing to accept people who are different, 
understanding the increased richness of plural cultures, being willing 
to accept the contribution of those who are different, If youngsters 
have these three attitudes, the position of minorities xvithin the school 
and xvlthin the society is assur^. Secondary school administrators and 
teachers must bold these beliefs and demonstrate Uiem in the daily 
operation of the school. 

Another aspect of democracy is that of shared responsibility. Democ- 
racy does not consist of privileges and rights alone, It carries with it 
the responsibility for maldDg a contribution to the development of that 
society which will provide those rights. As a staff helps youngsters 
work >vitli one another, it is developing the shared rcspomibility that 
is the essence of democracy. 

Democratic values are not taught by empty gestures and symbols. 
For example, a secondary schoeff does not teach democratic values 
merely by having a student government. It may be a breeding ground 
for embryo politicians skilled in all (he shabby tri’cls of ^vm^iDg at the 
price of honor. It may be an organization in which pupils are taught 
to accept the sham and hypocrisy of puppet government which has a 
democratic appearance but is xnampulated by an authoritarian admin- 
istration. Democratic values are taught when pupils are helped to 
discover that the essence of democracy is the applicaUon of the intelli- 
gence of those involved to the dccision-maling process and the assum- 
ing of responsibility for the hnpleroentaUon of those decisions. 

I^es the social scene emphasizf^ too, the need for a curriculum 
which stresses student govennnent? Only fifty per cent of the adults 
vote because only fifty per cent bdies-e that it is important. Must the 
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school government, if It U to meet tJws nml of a dcmocralically or- 
ganized society, bo organlietl in suclr a way that all fiave the oppor- 
tunity to participate and that decuiofis made wall be implemented? If 
pupil effort fs cipcndetl in readiing decisions, and llicu Icadicrs or 
administrators veto the action or otlwnrxsTse circumvent it, youth learns 
quietly that salting is a fardca] pastime. If teachers want youth to talc 
civic participation seriously, the areas in which decisions may lie made 
must lx* clearly defined and the decisions reached put into effect. 


TKE WORLD Sm/AnOH 


During the first 

half of the twcnlielli century 1 |m> liatancc of power in the world shifted, 
and bt'causc of its indiutrial might and financial wealth the United 
States found itself Ihnist into a position of world leadership. 

Tlie American people lack agreenrent on what they want for tliem- 
selves or for the rest of the swrid. The)’ are divided as to the t)^^ of 
leadenhip that they should esert and the function tliey should per- 
form. Some want to give our American values and way of life to the 
Test of the world. Others want to p!.in wUh tlic rest of the nations Ihe 
way of life that will tic best for all. Some hope it will be possible for 
the United St.itcs to withdraw and lead its own life without interfer- 
met* from the remainder of the world. Tlic)’ would like to say: "Let 
Americans look out for Americans and the rest of the world look out 
for itself." Bxit lliat is impossible. At this stage of technological devel- 
opment there are no insurmounlablo phjrical barriers to communica- 
tion or transportation. Tlie people of Uic world are so close In lime, 
spice, and communication that working oxil a way of living together is 
essential Allliougli Americans are not quite sure what kind of a world 
they want, their wealth and military might make a return to isolation 
Impossible. Tlicy must succeed or fail in llieir world role. 

Americans have devoted monc)', energy, and lives to achieve world- 
wide cooperation. Tlicy Iwve been idealistic and optimistic. They are. 
however, realistic about the forces in the world tliat male unity seem 
impossible and are develtqving deep cynicism concerning the success 
of these efforts. A portion of the difficulty has come from their concept 
of cooperation. They have been ivilltng to spend freely of the economic 
wealth of the United States in order to help oUicr people grow and 
develop, but they End it hard to cooperate to the extent of giving up 



some of their sovereignty in decisions whidi vitally affect their national 
welfare. 

The failure to achieve world unity is highlighted by the destructive 
power that scientists have developed. Weapons of war possessed by 
several nations are able to destroy entire regions of the world. Many 
do not yet fully realize how dev-astating these forces can be, but the 
men who perfected them warn that, if used, the weapons can wipe 
out our present-day civilization. As a result of failure to achieve unity, 
the world exists as an armed camp. Nations live in an uneasy truce, 
suspicious of the motives and actions of one another. 

The United States is influenced by this world pressure. It wants 
peace. Citizens would Iil:e to cut down the armament program but 
would not feel safe in doing so. It is widely believed that it is neces- 
sary to maintain military strength and to de\-ote by far the major por- 
tion of the national budget to getting ready for a possible future 
struggle. 

The lack of world unity or of a structure through which disagree- 
ments can be settled has led to fear of armed conflict and competition 
to produce weapons powerful enough to insure supremacy. This threat 
of conflict and destruction bos on impact on the thinking and plaoiuBg 
of youth. Fears are increased. A sense of futility engulfs somej purpose 
is strengthened in others because they feel that ^ey can contribute 
to success in the competition. Faculties are confronted with the task of 
helping pupils understand and live with the reality of Uie situation and 
with thinking through their roles in adiiesing greater world stability. 

Not only world disunity, but also population axpansion causes con- 
cern. The world population conliDues to grow. Since the end of World 
War II productive capaaty for food has been increased by nine per 
cent, while the population of the world has increased by t^teen per 
cent Food production is falling steadily behind the population in- 
crease, and something must be done if there is not to be less and less 
food for more and more people. 

In light of the world situatiOD, what is the responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school for helping students leam about tlie entire world, its 
peoples. Its resources, the qualities and values the peoples hold in 
common, and the basic issues which divide them? 

Understanding and intelligent action cannot come without knowl- 
edge. High school students need the opportunity to Icam about other 
people of the world, to meet them, to know them, and to appreciate 
their cultures. Is a high school pro^am that restricts its offering to 
the history and literature of a few Western European nations prepar- 
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ing youth for leadership in a world in which five persons out of every 
six are non-Caucasian? 

One of die major questions adolescents face is what it means to be 
boll; a citizen of tbc world and a citizen of a particular homeland. 
How much world organization is desirable? What loyalty is due it? 
Wliat position should be taken when national interests ct)nllict will] 
world interests? Adults face tills dilemma and find tliemsclves filled 
witli doubt and confusion. Youth do, too. So one can give them a 
ready-made answer. Wiat should the secondary sdiool do to help them 
examine the implications of s-arious courses of action? 

To accomplish its task successfully, the secondary school must help 
pupils acquire a deep understanding of the values for which America 
stands. \Vliat are the basic beliefs, what arc the essential elements of 
the society that citizens must be williag to make sacrifices to preserve? 
Scliools have the responsibility of helping youngsters not only to look 
at liicmsclvcs and at the national ideals and way of life, but also 
to leam about tlie ivaj-j of Me, ideab, and ambitions of tiie rest of Oie 
world, and the rolo that the United States can play in helping others 
achieve the kind of society from whicli all may benefit. Unless (he 
school helps students acquire an tmderstanding of tlie many possible 
choices, tiic nation will not be able to fulfill the role which has been 
thrust upon it 


THE CONDITION OF THE NATION 


The United States 

is not an island. It is interacting will) the rest of tlic world aud It is 
constantly changing tlirough tliat interaction. Many citizens feel tho 
pressure from abroad in Uie area of ideas. Some have become afraid 
for America to continue to bo an open market place of ideas. They 
want to control what can be said and thought and read. They give 
as their reason the fact that the Communists do not play fair, that 
they uso every tccluuquc at tlieir disposal to subvert the minds of 
men. Once again tlic nation is confronted by an issue that has ap- 
peared variously throughout its history; "flow mud; freedom of 
Uiought and expression can be aUosvcd?" Despite all llie previous 
tests and trials, Uie belief in freedom of ideas has continued to be an 
essential clement of the American scene. But never before have nations 
of tho world been so close or Uio pressures from the outside been so 
great. 
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Freedoms have not been forfeited. Freedom of assembly, speech, 
and decision are the common practice. Exceptions are so rare as to 
be newsworthy. Although the number of instances in which they have 
been challenged has inaeased, each attack has been answered and the 
battle l ine*! clearly drawn. Those who value basic American beliefs 
are alert to the peril and have increased their N-igilance in protecting 
our heritage. Certain groups within the society have attempted to 
foment suspicion, particularly susptdon directed at members of the 
mass communication media, the teaching profession, the ministry, and 
certain branches of government Rumors, accusations, and investiga- 
tions have tended to decrease trust in one another. These have been 
attacks on the freedom of ideas made in the name of preserv ing Ameri- 
can liberties. 

Honest differences of opinion on basic policies do exist among 
segments of our population. Management and labor are still at- 
tempting to work out a more satisfactory division of the income. 
The relationships behveen members of Afferent races are not yet 
settled. Minority racial and religious groups have problems of lack 
of understanding and acceptance on tl^ part of majority groups. But 
of greatest concern to many is the lack of action by large numbers 
of die dtizeniy on any issue. Although the greatest number of citi- 
zens vote in a presidential decUoo, even then no more than fifty-five 
per cent of the qualified voters participate. Elections which deal only 
witJi local community issues are ignor^ by most. Verbal allegiance U 
given to the value of voting and the participation of all in government, 
and yet one-half of the population does not take the necessary time 
to cost a ballot. 

Unity and difference arc the essential ingredients of progress, and 
the secondary school can contribute to both. In addition to helping 
students understand and accept the «>mmon values that bind the 
nation together, it should help youth analyze the issues on which it 
is divided. \Vhcn agreement exists on enough common values to hold 
the group together, disagiccmenls are assets which should be used 
to deepen understanding and increase insight. Issues axe the cutting 
edges, the frontiers of a sodrty, the areas in which new truths are 
being hammered out. Issues define the data that should be collected, 
and it is in the study of issues that adult learning occurs. 

Youth is excited about the learning their parents and other adults 
arc doin^ The undecided issues ot the day aie the aseas where ttajswsig 
is important Not only do secondary schools increase the interest of 
pupils in school work if they deal with the unsolved problems of the 
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day, but Uicy also provide llie major preparation for living. In a 
society Uiat is clianging rapidly the one certainty is that people will 
be confronted constantly with new problems or with old problems 
under new conditions. The essential need of every citizen is skill in 
problenvsolving. A high schools contribution to the national socie^ 
should be judged by Uic extent to whidi it has developed in students 
tJjo ability to define and solve problems. 'Jo do Ufis, the scliool cur- 
riculum must include opportunities lo study the controversial issues 
of the day. Pupils cannot ho shut off from certain issues with tlie dog- 
matic statement that tliey are loo young and their minds may be 
perverted or distorted. If a pupil is old cnougli to bo interested in a 
problem, ho is old enough to Invcsligale iL If he comes out with 
wljat teachers tliink is the wrong answer, they need not be disturbed 
so Jong as he is developing skill in problem-solving. If the student is 
acquiring tliis ability lie will continue to collect additional data and 
revise liis conchuions as iic grows older. 

One phase of problem-solving is skill in analyzing data. In a society 
where only a small percentage of data comes from tJio written word, 
how can high school teachers aid pupils in examining what they see 
and hear? Television, movies, and radio present data in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes it is enforced or colored wth music. At other times 
it is given quickly, witli no opportunity for checking. Frequently it 
is repeated and repeated. In advertisements, everything is said with 
all the persuasiveness the armounccts possess. The degree of emphasis 
has no positive relationship to the importance of the statement. How 
can the secondary school help pupib to analyze books, newspapers, 
magazines, talks, radio and television programs, advertisements, and 
everyday conversation in order lo discover the assumptions, facts, and 
distortions? 

If die secondary school is to serve its purposes, it must be open for 
ideas, all ideas. Censorship cannot be applied to materials or certain 
areas of information. If pupils are to bo prepared as citizens to deal 
with the powerful ideas of titc day, the school cannot restrict their 
experiences in class to contact with safe or weak ones. 

Modem means of communication offer tremendous possibilities for 
increasing understanding and agreement Ideas expressed in one part 
of tlie country may be heard instantaneously in all other parts of tlie 
world. Through television, millions watcli Uie same event. Speeches of 
leaders, discussions of issues, and evaluations of new developments 
can bo shared by all. The opportunity exists to develop a common 
culture tliat promotes individuality or one that forces cozifonnity. 
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THE SOOAL NEEDS 


The society is in a process of rapid cdumge. The population has be- 
come extremely mobile. From 1940 to 1950, one out of ten families 
moved across state lines, and in 1937 one out of eight cliildrcn moved 
from one community to another. 

Communication and transportation have created a delicate balance 
in the relationships between people. They have led to the dev elopment 
of increased specialization. People produce single products and de- 
pend upon the rest of the sotaety for tlie other products needed for 
life. Interdependence has increased and people must now be able to 
live with one another and depend upon one another. 

In many types of work neither workers nor their children see the 
rebdonship between the type of work done and the outcome and use 
of the product. Seeing one’s place in sodety and the worth of one's 
contribution is a problem for many individuals. 

Another aspect of interdependence is the growth of large industries 
and organizations, with a deaease in individual enterprises. In eacli 
sveoeeding generadoo more and more people in (be United States 
work for someone ebe. Eighty'-two per cent of the population works 
for someone— an agency, a corporadon, a person, or a company. As 
more and more people cease to direct their own efforts, individuals 
have less of a sense of the relationship between the quality of product 
they produce and the way they L've. Their main concern becomes 
earning a living. Their wages are their ptimaiy consideration. The 
product has a trade name other than the workers'. They move further 
and further from the craftsman who has pride in his work, and take 
less and less pride in the quali^' of the product Their paycheck, not 
their cieativeness or the quahty of their product, becomes the im- 
portant factor. Some companies are attempting to combat this by 
building, as far as they can, a tradidon of pride in craftsmanship 
among their workers and by stiessiog the fact that their workers have 
stayed with the company for a long time building their craftsmanship 
into the product But this is not as widespread as it might be. The re- 
sult for many people is the establishment of increased income as the 
criterion for measuring success. 

^\'bat should the secondary school do to stress pride in craftsman- 
ship and creativity? As the individual becomes a part of a huge 
organization and loses a sense of identic with the product, his sense 
of worth decreases. He cannot point with pride to something he has 
psodweed- hVages become moie inq^oitaiA than the product. Should 
schools provide the opportuni^ to produce? Should creative action 
take the major portion of the school day? Should the relationship 
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between tlic inclisidual and bis product, rather than the mark ghen 
liim, Iks stressed? Should schools pul high priority on the feeling of 
wholeness and worth that comes from being able to produce somc- 
lliing that c;m roadil)- be accepted by tire producer and llie consumer? 

Throughout American industry automation is increasing. More and 
more machines are replacrng men io projiidng the necessities of 
life. As this trend continues, men will need to find new ways of feeling 
useful and valuable. If their efforts arc less and less important in 
securing fooih clothing and sbclli-r, wlrat arc the contributions they 
can nudkC as indix idu.ils? The problem is greater tliaii finding a worthy 
use of leisure time, ft is discox-cring wa)-s of feeling irnpurfant, worthy, 
and needed. As automation increases, die secondary schools must face 
more and more tire task of assisting )-outh to gain a sense of meaning 
and purjiostf in their lires. As more and more people work for otliers, 
the necessity of le.truing to work with others increases. Eigiily per 
cent of the people w ho are fired from jobs are fired not because of lack 
of skill, but because of inability to get along w-ith otiicr people. 

If the schools are to dcxclop persons cap.thlc of functioning effee* 
ti\cly in present'day society, must tliey stress impros'ing skills in 
human relations? M'ltli increased interdependence, increased mobility 
of Uie population, and decreased stability of homes, must the school 
assume greater responsibility for helping pupils acei'pt themselves and 
each other? Is it s.'itisfactory to say th.it someone cUo should teach 
how to get along with others and that schools should teach subject 
matter? If a student has not learned from other situations bow to live 
and work with other people, can he live up to his productive c<ipadty 
in scliool or In societ)'? Development of the ability to work with 
others b basic to other civic, social, and economic competencies. 

On the economic side, the society has o productive capacity far be- 
yond the level of goods used. Means of distribution which make it 
l^Kissiblc for all people to have the results of the potential productive 
power of the country have not been devised. Some are still imder/od; 
some are without adc(|uate liousing; some arc not suificicntly clothed. 
To a great degree there is scarcity in the midst of plenty. But the 
economic prosperity in the United States is great. Tlie stand.ird of 
living is the Iiighcst of any people nt any time. More people are 
employed tliati ever before, Dwt some are not sure of the stability of 
the economic structure. Fast fiucluations lo the business cycle ore 
wcif remembered, and doubt stiff cvbts. fTconomists and the govem- 
ment are constantly socking ways to sUbilizc our economy. 

Tho productive power of Uie United States is so great tliat it is 
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supplying many of the needs of the rest of the world. Not only are 
products made available, but money is also provided to develop pro- 
duction in other countries {while tariffs are established to make it 
impossible for those countries to sell their products to us) . Help is given 
to aid other countries to become self-sustaining, but it is hoped that 
these countries will continue to buy our products. Americans want 
contradictory things in international relations, and the foreign policy 
reflects our conflicting values. 

One of the liabilities of high production is a rapid depletion of 
natural resources. Many believe that new natural resources will be 
found to tahe the place of the ones that are exhausted. Others, how- 
ever, believe that through tlie process of producing at a high rate to 
maintain a high present-day standard of living natural resources will 
he deleted in such a way that future generations will not he able 
to have the standard of living now available. 

How should the secondary school further economic literacy? It b 
no longer enough to know how to budget or liovv to buy intelilgcntly. 
Each dtizen is asked to vote on economic issues. Due to the economic 
position of the United States, these decisions affect not only the in- 
dividual, the state, and the nation, but the world as well 


THE REATIONSHIP WITH THE COMMUNITY 

In the sixties very 

few lugh schools have attempted to adapt their program to the nee^ 
of the co mmuni ty they serve. But the issue is not dead. During the 
thirties much was written about the community school (see Everett, 
The Community School and Olson, School and Community for the 
thesis that schools should contribute to living in the communi^}, and 
some high schools made real contnbutions to community living (see 
Wallace, The Story of Uoltville and Carter and Ogden, These Things 
Wc Tried). World War 11 came, and the international crisis forced lo- 
cal Issues into the background. The atom bomb, the cold war, and Sput- 
nik and his cousins keep them there. Curriculum thinking has been 
devoted to how to promote academic excellence that will enable the 
United States to keep abreast of die rest of the nations of the world in 
scientific develpment. (The failure of one type of high school cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of tbechildrea of all communities has been 
forced upon the attention of all persons concerned with education and 
the future of the country by Conant’s Slums and Suburbs.) 
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A third tj'pe of coinmimity relationship is b^sed on the assumption 
that tlie school should seek to improve living in the community. 
Classes study the community to determine its problems and to deter- 
mine what should be done about them. With adult cooperation where 
possible, students undertake projects to improve the recreational, 
cultural, social, political, and economic tt'eU-being of the community. 
ActivnUes go bejond cooperation %vith existing community agencies. 
The school group takes the lead in initiating projects it feels are 
desirable and enhsts support of community ^oups interested in the 
same goals. 

When a school accepts a responsibility for working for improvement 
of community living, the school pro^m is obviously reoriented. The 
school faculty serves the total community, the )-oong and the old. 
the program of the school is planned, U^e offerings of the school ate 
made available to adults as well as to youth. Plant and facilities are 
available for community use. No longer is the investment of the com- 
munity in a school building restricted to use from nine to four each 
day. Playgrounds, gjinoasiocns, shops, auditoriums, and classroom 
facilities are used by community work, play, and study groups. The 
school building is considered a resource to be used sixteen to eighteen 
Itours n day U needed. 

Thus a highly flexible school building is required. Classrooms are 
equipped to provide for different (jpes of activities. Meeting rooms 
and lounges with adjoining snack facilities are desirable for both youth 
and adults. A playground area that includes picnic space brings more 
people to the school grounds. Combining the scliool and community 
Ubraiy increases the resources available to youth and adults. 

A community secondary school becomes a cultural center for the 
community. In addition to the bbnuy and recreational facilities, the 
school auditorium and workshop arc places where community dramatics 
and music groups function after the regular scliool day. Glee clubs, 
symphonies, little theatre groups are available to both youth and 
adults. The school auditorium is a location for forums, lectures, and 
discussions of community issues. 

Such a program requires a different type of custodial service, 
teacher and administrative leadership, and schecluling. As custodians 
arc liired, it is recognized that their services are for a longer day, and 
different shifts are planned. It is recognized that it is false economy to 

liave thcuscot a.wilUorKlaUispljaziildctnedKQtiieiaiTOTriWTdty became 

it Will add die cost of additional custodial service to keep it open 
for an additional eight hours a day. Teachers and administrators 
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must bs able to deal adults as n'clJ as n-itb clilldren. Tliey see 
themselves as group leaders and coordinators of acti\’ities. rather tlian 
as persons making assignnjents and checltng on how well they are 
done. The school staQ is also sdiedulcd to v\'ork on cMcrcnt shifts. 
Not all tcaclicrs start at nine o'clock in (he morning. Some work from 
nine to four, others from twelve to seven, others from four until eleven. 
Scliedules are viewed as a device for keeping a flexible program rather 
than a prescription of rigid limits. 

The schools in Flint, Michigan, are reprcsentali\ e of this idea. Work- 
ing witli the Mott Foundation, the board of education has developed 
adult education programs which include clinics, study groups, an 
atliletic program, children's theatre, health centers, a cooperative 
safety program, leadership training program, physical fitness programs, 
science fairs, and work experience. Community activity directors are 
included on Uic staffs of scliools. 

Few secondary schools have moved to (his type of program. Is this 
Uio direction tliey should take to help youtli become effective citizens? 


SUMMARY 


Decisions concern- 
ing the role and the curriculum of the high sclioo] cannot be made 
on tlie basis of tradition or expediency. Tlic secondary school is a 
soda] institution with the function of preparing citizens wJio can 
participate effectively in iIkj world in which Uiey live. Tlie types of 
competency sought in pupils must he determined by consideration 
of the nature of the present world and of Uic future that it is hoped 
will emerge. Content must be selected for the curriculum from the 
existing cultural heritage to produce the competencies deemed desir- 
able for living in such a world. Curriculum workers, teachers, parents, 
school boards, legislators, and all citizens concerned with improving 
tlio secondary school must face the questions that arise from an 
analysis of the school in its social ^ting. 
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THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The sccondeiy school was not org.'UiJxcd to meet the needs 
of oil )outh. Its original function was to prepare students for 
college. NVlien tlic academy ami tlic liigh school opened tlieir 
doors, they attempted to offer cxintent that would prepare for 
adult life. No effort was made to build a program that dealt 
with the immediate needs of youtli. The secondary school was 
an institudOD which offered specialized training cither for 
college or fora vocatioc. 

As the belief af the American people in the value of education 
for evet)'onc increased, compulsory attendance laws were 
passed. Tiie age of required attendance was gradually raised 
until today most pupils must attend school until they are sixteen. 
Over ten million students are enrolled in the upper four years 
of the secondary schools. Hundreds of thousands of these 
pupils have no intention of going to college or of using the 
school as preparation for a job. Many are in school only because 
tlielawrcc^ulresdicir attendance. Does the school that was 
designed to prepare for college or for certain limited occupations 
meet llicir needs? 
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THE NEEDS OF VOUTW 


CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH 


During the past 

Seven decades, the high school in the United States has become a 
school for all youtlu Almost every youngster enters the high school. 
Although at the present time one out of three who enroll fails to 
paduate, the children of all sodal groups attend. The high school 
student body is composed of every racial, economic, religious, and 
national group in the country, each with its particular beliefs, customs, 
values, patterns of living, and talents. 

The students in the high school differ. They are different in size and 
physical well-being. The high school period is the one in which there 
is the greatest amount of physical differences among pupils; some are 
tall, some short; some have developed fuU physical maturity, others 
axe suU in late diiJdhood physically. Not only does the sdiool popu- 
lation contain all of the gradations observable in the adult population, 
but they are accentuated due to the rapid growth and varying growth 
patterns of adolescents. 

Adolescents in Iiigh school differ in ability. Their IQ's range from 
seventy to one hundred seventy. Their rea^ng ability extends from 
the fourth grade level to that of college seniors. Some high school 
students are as intelligent and able as adults. Some with special talents 
may even surpass adults in the Held in which they are talented. Still 
others lack the fundamental skills necessary to partidpate with con- 
temporaries of average aMity. 

They vary in sodal maturity. Some are shilled in participation in 
social activities, while others lack the knowledge and the manners 
which would enable them to be at ease svjth younger children, adults, 
or iJjcir own peers. 

They differ in age. The secondary school serves youth from twelve 
to riventy. 

But although the range in size, abihty, and social maturity is great, 
adolescents do have some quahties in common. The high school stu- 
dent seems to be inconsistent in his behavior. He is leaving childhood 
and moving on toward adulthood. As he assumes the adult role he 
finds h i ms elf confronted with the need for behaving in a different way, 
and it is confusing. On one occasion lie exhibits childish behavior; on 
the next he behave like an adult. He pushes toward adulthood and 
in the process must by trial and error discover the kind of behavior 
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most satisfactory to him. lie is experimenting witli dilTercnt tj-pes 
of behaWor to see which most ncariy satisfies the goal Uiat lie has set 
for liimself. To Uie adult observing this behavior it appears to be 
inconsistent. 

The adolescent is idealistic. He knows what the world should be 
like and wants to make it that way. He is disappointed uhen he finds 
that persons or events do not live up to Iiis expectations. /Uthough some 
become more or less cynical as a result of their Mpcrienccs in the 
more adult world, the majority of students who are successful in high 
school continue to be idealistic. 

Adolescents, although they seek to give the impression of knowing 
all the answers, have many feelings of insecurity. As they change 
physically, seek different status, become aware of multiple sets of 
values, and enter new social situations, adolescents face more new 
problems and more difficult situaHons tlian an adult normally en- 
counters. The adolescent is confronted with tlio necessity of seeking 
to understand himself, his physical clianges, liis emerging role, as 
well as tlie routine problems of living and attending scliool. 


PRESSURES ON YOUTH 


Youth is subject to 

many pressures. One of tlic most important is die pressure of parental 
expectation. Parents see ^vithin Uicir cfuldrcn die opportunity for the 
realization of their own unfulfilled dreams and attempt to influence 
their cliUdrcn to achieve them. Tlicy arc disappointed and vaguely 
resentful when they find that cliildren do not have the same desires 
they liavc and do not mako as rapid progress os possible in the dircc- 
tioa of iJjc parents' hopes. 

According to Wood, forty-seven niillioa Americans live in suburbia. 
Between 1950 and 1936 the suburbs grew nearly tlirce times as fast 
as the population of Uic entire United States and os or six times os fast 
as tlic population of tlie cities around which the suburbs were spring- 
ing up. Suburbs Jiave been called an antiseptic way of life: nice 
families in nice homes are located away from the pollution of both 
industry and the heterogeneous masses. Suburbs hare been largely 
Segregated by races, other cUmic differences, socioeconomic status, and 
age. Families IiNing in a suburb tend to be homogeneous in age and 
social values. 

Tlic youUi who li\ o in a suburb do not get a dunce to see an ago 
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range in the population; neither do they see a social range. All people 
in their area have relatively the same tacome. If the income becomes 
greater, the family moves to a more expensive suburb. If the income 
decreases, tlie family must willnlraw to a Jess expensive area. Youth 
in suburbia End themselves in a society in which it seems all people 
are much like them. Their schools are composed of youth from homes 
much like their own. Thetj do not Icorn to Ucc tviih clwcrsilfj. Instead 
tlrey feel a great need to conform in order to be accepted. 

As he lives in a suburb, the youth gains an unrealistic picture of tire 
role of work. The income earners go to another section of Uie com- 
munity to earn their living. Aside from housework, the only real work 
the child sees being performed is done by the service and maintenance 
personnel. So many services are provided llial there is little the child 
must do to enrich his everyday life, and he grows up in a situation in 
which the tasks assigned to liim seem more a social requirement de- 
manded \ry his parents than a practical action to meet an economic or 
social need. Work is either sometlung done by less fortunate people 
or something assigned for discipliDary purposes. He docs not see a 
work Tolo for himself that contributes to the improvement of living 
in the home or community. 

Life in the suburbs is centered around the cliild. Securing desirable 
recreation and a good education for the children has been a prime 
reason for moving to the suburbs. Certainly it is not to make the bread- 
winner’s role easier. Other interests give way to efforts to promote the 
child's upward progress. ^Vhile the focus of interest on his happiness 
and success gives the suburban youth some advantages, it places him 
under tremendous pressure. He must succeed. If he fails, the family 
loses status and prestige because it is not attaining its primary goal. 

Many youth today are also subjected to the pressure of being a 
part of a mobile population. In one twelve-month period (1937) one 
milhon children moved from one geographic area of the coimtiy to 
another, two million more Lom one slate to another, another two 
million from one county to another. Five million children moved 
from one community to another in twelve monthsl Seven million 
additional children moved from one house to another. In one year, 
twelve million out of the forty million children in school moved, and 
five milhon of those changed frooi one community to anotherl If all 
children were moving equally, io a litde over three years the entire 
forty million children in school would move. But the shifting of homes 
is not distributed equally throughout the population. Youth Rowing 
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up in families %\ilh lower incomes, bciongiog to minority groups or 
nonwliite groups, move much more frcqocDtly. 

Changing from one house to another lias its effect on youth. If the 
family unit is a secure one, the impact is less. Youngsters who move 
lose some of the support that children in a less mobile society have. 
\Vhen a youth grows np in the community in whiclj he and Jiis parents 
were bom, surrounded by grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins, he has 
many sources of support. If he do« not get help and love from brothers, 
sisters, or parents, he can turn to otiicr members of the family of svhicli 
ho is a part. He feels that he belongs. He can see the place that his 
family holds in the community, and he knows he is a valued part of 
Ibo family. 

But when a youtli moves to a new community in ^vluch his father 
and mother have no family connections, lie runs the risk of losing his 
sense of identity. He may not feel tliat ho belongs. There may be no 
one in the community who values liim or his family. They have not 
yet won a place. Ue may be ridiculed or ostracized because of tlie 
geographical region from which he came. He is without toots, a 
stranger in a strange land. 

Tlja youth in a new community feels the oo/npulsfoa to confonn 
in order to become accepted. One cltild who moved from the North 
to the Soutli came home at the end of his first day in school with an 
attempted lJuck southern accent. ^Vben asked why, he said: “I want 
them to like me," In many more dramatic ways the necessity to con* 
form plays a part in shaping Oie pcrsonahlics and values of young- 
sters who move. 

Ajjother facet of tlje impact of mobility is that the nature of some 
communities clsanges rapidly. As a couununity cliangcs, the tensions 
in it increase. Those who have been there and must stay attempt 
to hold on to Uie kind of life Chat they l»ave had. Tlmse who are new 
attempt to gain status in the community and thus develop a different 
pattern of living. Social agencies and institutions that have served 
the needs of the population ceoso to bo adequate. Members of 
the community begin to blame each otlier for the difficulties of the 
situation. Youngsters living in such communities find themselves tom 
by the tensions that divide tlie adults. They seek identification wth 
individuals like themselves who can join together for self-protection 
against people who arc different. Violence and aggression occur. Or- 
ganization of gangs and gang warfare are sensational manifestations of 
this tension. 
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Other youth in the United States do not have a complete relation- 
ship with both parents. Two million school-age children arc not U\ing 
willi either parent. They not only lack the support of a family, but 
they do not ha%e the affection and security that comes from associ- 
ation with even one parent. Four million cliildrcn live willi only one 
parent One mother out of fi\e works outside the home. Add the 
number of men who are separated from their families by duty in tlie 
armed services, and it is easy to sec Uiat this generation of school-age 
youth needs a kind of support Out the scIkxjI has nc%cr before been 
asked to provide. 

Comitiuiucation which makes it possible to know what is going on 
in all portions of the world has many advantages, but it lias also 
served to increase the pressures on youth. They’ are made aware of 
worries and problems and concerns that in a lime of less adetjuate com- 
municatioa would never enter their consdousness. Read the front 
page of the local newspaper. Most items deal with a world, national, or 
lo^ problem or with a crime. Read the statements that arc quoted 
national and world leaders. Many are dire predictions about 
Foreign policy or domestic economics. Listen to the news commentator. 
Does his news increase a youngster’s feeling of security within his 
society*? Read the fuimy pages. Mliat percentage of the comics deal 
with individuals in a crisis situation? 

Today’s youth constitute the world's first television generation. For 
the past decade children in most communities have watched TV 
almost as many’ hours a week as they’ were in scliooL (Twcaty-tvvo 
hours was the weekly average in the Chicago area in 1959.) Students 
have become better acquainted with western marsltals than witli tlie 
policeman on the comer, and have seen and listened to the President 
more than they have to their local mayor. Millions have been barraged 
by the same stereoty^pes of people, behavior, and speech. 

\Mial has been the effect of this phenomenon? Youth read more, and 
the reading choices are ioOuenced by TV. .ksfc any librarian. Shideots 
know more facts about more things than any previous generation. 
They think of worldwide and even interplanetary explorations in 
matter-of-fact terms. Nothing surprises or overwhelms them. 

During the fifties TV gave ccitaia persons vast inSuence over our 
ciildren. They watched contests of the intellectuals in which persons 
strained and sweat to come up with answers they had been told be- 
forehand. A Van Doren hecame a aeiv type of hero before it was 
revealed that he had feet of day. Disc jockeys told teenagers what 
songs to bke and convinced many that Hound Dawg’ and a pitching 
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pelvis was their culture— until it was revealed that some of these cus- 
todians of the culture were handsomely paid per\’crters of taste. 

But D. W. Dodson s report on children of suburbia raises questions 
as to the positive nature of their interest. He found that youth in 
suburbia were not much concerned \vith social issues, which are 
mainstream problems of democracy. They are content «ilh their 
present life and want to “gel alieacL” But they are not concerned \vith 
Uie problems of otlicrs and are unwilling to get involved in causes 
Uiat demand action. 

Pressure on youth is further increased by tlie confusion «ith re- 
gard to morals. The church no longer plays the role that it formerly 
did in establishing a value pattern for youth. In a recent survey in 
New England it was found that only one out of tliree cliildren goes to 
any churclu Youth today is confronted \viih many value patterns. They 
hear one tj-pe of beluvior praised in the church. Boobs and magazines 
portray many ways of living. So do the movies and television. Families 
v\'itliin the community believe differently. Even parents in the same 
family may have conflicting values. Students are forced to work out 
thdr own decisions as to what is acceptable. 

The Morcli 29, 1900, issue of Look contained an article based on 
llte interviews of twelve Look reporters with hundreds of people in 
small tou'tis and cities in all parts of the country. Hiey am'^'ed at 
conclusions th.it can hardly contain hope for persons concerned with 
youth. Tliey found that "in one soulliwcstem town hardly any chil- 
dren could recall their parents teadiing them an) thing about right 
and WTong. Many parents clairned tJiey had, yet lialf of them ad- 
mitted lliey did not punish their children for lying.” 

In an eastern city where the juvenile crime rate rose sixty-seven 
per cent in 1939, a discussion of Van Doren’s pretending sdiolarship 
on a quiz program where ho had been given the answers elicited these 
comments from teenagers: "After all, he didn't hurt anybody.” “Basi- 
cally he was wrong, but tliosc who enticed him were more wong." 
“Once he took a wrong step he couldn't stop.” 

Altwood, the auUior of the aiUd^ interpreted tlio results of the 
survey as follows: 

Lacking a dear-cut code of ethics, people are failing back on a 
kind of personal relative morahty, whiA justifies most actions— 
even illegal ones— that den't actually cause liarm to anotlicr 
person (p. 41). 

Out of the confusi^ a new Auten’ean code of ciliics seems to he 
cv’ols'ing. Its terms ore seldom stated in so many words, hut it 
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adds Up to this: Wbalever you do is all right if it s legal or if you 
disapprove of the law. It’s all right if it doesn’t burl anybody. And 
it’s all right if it’s part of accepted business practice (p. 36). 

It was a rare American who thought the change in our moral 
standards was for the better. Some detected no change, but a 
majonty of those interviewed said our standards were decorat- 
ing (p. 33). fW. H. Altwood, “The Age of Payola, Loot, 
March 29, 1960. Quoted widj permission oI the publislier.) 


Pressure on youth is increased by indecision and uncertainty on 
the part of adults. Youth hear their parents and other adults in the 
community talking about national and world government. They hear 
arguments about human welfare versus free competition. Dinuer table 
conversations deal with what to do about “the bomb." They see that 
their parents have conSicts within their thinking, and sometimes their 
parents’ actions totally contradict the values to which they give verbal 
allegiance. 

The interdependence of our society also acts as a pressure on youth. 
"Tbey see their way of life threatened by actions of persons tb^ 
do not know. For example, the defense effort of an entire nation may 
be stalled by a strike in an industry or by a small group’s demand for 
a certain amount of profit 'They see a city forced to shut down its 
schools and places of amusement to allow garbage to pile up in 
str^ and endanger the health of the whole neighborhood because of 
strikes of small minorities. They find themselves wondering whetlrfr 
what they do as individuals really counts for as much as their parents 
and teachers say it does. 

'They find themselves subject to the pressure imposed by their status 
in the community. If they come from the upper classes they attempt to 
keep up with their neighbon, to engage in as many activities and 
to aebiw as much as other youngsters in the neighborhood. In 
lower classes they find themselves subject to real economic and social 
pressures. * 


To add further to the confusion, adolescents read in the newspap^ 
and hejtt over the radio alUcks on their schools. They bear their 
teachers loyalty and patriotisra questioned. 'They read that schools 
Me mg used to promote creeping socialism, that schools no longer 
teach boys and rirls »>,» c- l.i. e of security 


u cieepmg socialism, tHal scnoois 

, ,, the fundamentals. So another source < 

IS challenged and threatened. 

Pr^suie on youth was increased when Sputnik went into orbit 
and dramaje^y announced the arrival of the Space Age. The com- 
placency of the United Stales was jolted, and its way of life was 
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challenged in all its phases. Youth were no exception. Their naive 
assumption, held in common with most of their elders, that the United 
States could not be equaled in engineering and industrial shill was 
devastatingly shattered. They found themsSves in a world in which 
tlicir sense of personal and societal superiority could no longer go 
untested They were forced to face tlie fact, after years of self* 
assurance, tliat tliey were on triaL 

Some Americans, frightened by the spectacular display of Russian 
progress, began to criticize l]>eir schools and tlieir teadiers. Scliool 
personnel were publicly chastised for making school too ea^ and too 
mucli fun. Teachers began to react to this prodding by increasing tlie 
pupils* workload. The week’s scliedule began to include five to twenty 
hours of homework. The reaction of youtli was, for the most part, 
positive, a dear acceptance of die challenge. The more able stu- 
dents began studying harder to live up to tlie expectations of their 
parents and teachers and to the demands of the crisis. Scientific experi- 
mentation ceased to bo a bootleg operation in the bedroom or base- 
ment and became a rewarding, praiseworthy activity. The ceiling on 
imagination was lifted. Unlimited frontiers were again available. 
Talk of going to the moon or Mars was transformed from wild fantasy 
into a respectable actiiity. Since Sputnik, more youth are experi- 
menting, tliinking creatively, diallengtog the unknossii, than in any 
previous period of United States Iiistory. A space frontier is once 
again a reality for American youlli. 

But the results of entering the age of nudear fission and space travel 
have not all been positive. Pressure on youth has increased. After tlio 
production of the atom bomb and all that has followed, diildren and 
youth live with the constant possibility of no tomorrow. After reading 
Nevil Shute’s On the Beech, a fifleen-year-old asked: “Why plan? It 
doesn’t really matter what one person does. ^Vhy not lii’e as much as 
you can before it’s too late?” His parents may havo reacted this way in 
die late forties and recovered, but it is still a commonplace reaction for 
jiiulli in the i960’s. 

The post-Sputnik emphasis on increased effort has enabled colleges 
to raise entrance requirements. Opportunity to go to college now de- 
pends upon hard work and correct choices throughout high school. 
Some parents and children begin worrying about the children getting 
into college by the time they reach the tliird grade, because a college 
degree is a status symbol and the key to upward mobility. 

The pressure to get into college is affecting what pupils study in 
high sr^ooL With college entrance conditioned by scores achieved 
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oo tests, pupils are cboosing the courses that %vill increase their chances 
of being successful on the tests. Sdence, mathematics, English, and 
social studies are being emphasized, and art, music, and less tra- 
ditional disciplines are being neglected. 

Conant’s report. The American //igh School Today (1959), recom- 
mended putting the brilliant pupils in science, matliematics, and 
foreign languages. Tlie author defended bis recommendation by say- 
ing fiat in 1959 he felt a national emergency existed. But if the nation 
follows his advice it runs the risk of not providing the social scientists, 
the philosophers, the poets, the artists who will be able to deal with 
the social problems it encounters and to express the values it en- 
visions. Spiritual power may be lost in the race for scientific power. 

The self-styled experts who are advocating educational reform that 
will make the school offering more rigid and more rigorous do not 
take into account that even Uie present program is not suitable for one- 
half of the population. Approximately one-half of all fifth-graders will 
not finish high school. Less than two out of three ninth-graders will 
finish high school 

Juvenile delinquency is ten times more frequent among drop-outs. 
When a nation docs not provide the kind of school that makes it 
possible for all children to feel worthy, wanted, and adequate, it in- 
creases the number who must turn to socially unacceptable out-of- 
school activities to maintain their self-respect. If increased rigidity 
and rigor of the school program are demanded for all, an increase 
can be expected in the drop-out rate xvith a consequent increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 

The United States has been termed an aiBuent society. Family in- 
come has risen steadily during the past decade. Housing is better and 
food and clothing more abundant than never before. More jobs are 
available. Material benefits once only dreamed of ore now to be bad. 
For chUdren, greater material wealth has meant better food, better 
housing better clothing better medical care, and more opportunity to 
de^•elop talents and hobbies. But some high school counselors say that 
the psychological results have not all been good. They say that more 
children feel that the world owes them a living, that a good job is not 
something that must be earned by effort but may be attained through 
personal infiuence or pressure, that youth sees little connection be- 
tween effort and economic attainment Some children say bluntly that 
the organization they belong to wH insure tbeir continuation on the 
job and that promotions will come on the basis of seniority no matter 
what their effort or ability. 
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Tlie fact tlut boys go into the military service as tiiey finish their 
school program is anotlier pressure. Tliey cannot make long-term 
plans. Girls, too, are affected by a similar problem. Many are not sure 
that they will find someone to marry. At t])e very least, a period of 
wailing and uncertainty is in store for many girls as well as boys. 

Other pressures bear on some youngsters. Lack of acceptance and 
security, lack of homo care, and poverty accentuate the universal 
pressures. The burden m.ay become so great that these youths will 
drop out of school. Children who come from homes wliere they have 
lost one or both parents Uirough divorce, death, or desertion, and 
children without friends in scliool drop out most frequently. Dillon 
(Earhj School Leavers) found that if a pupil is retarded one year, it 
decreases by fifty per cent his diancc of successfully completing sdiool. 
The social stigma of failure is more than he can bear. And grade re- 
tardation for impoverished cluldrcn is ten limes as great as for middle- 
class pupils. 

The attitudes of some teachers places pressure on many children. 
Ilccauso of tlieir middle-class background and values, many teachers 
are unable to understand or work %vidi pupils who hold values and 
behave in ways they consider unacceptable. They belittle and berate 
them. They consider pupils discipline problems if llicy will not beliave 
and act in a middle-class manner. They punisli them. They fail them. 
They resent working with pupils they feel are beneath them, be- 
cause they want to better themselves, to climb socially. Teachers who 
cannot accept pupib from the lower social groups put additional 
pressure on tho very pupils who already must witlutand the greatest 
pressures. Many of Uicse students leave school as a way of escape. 


STUDIES OF THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

Since the early thir- 
ties, educators and social workers have attempted to identify tlie 
needs of youth. They have sought to discover what schools should do 
to serve youth and the nation more adequately. Youth have been asked 
by interviewers to state their concerns and their problems. Although 
tills method is not valid for discovering the real problems of youth, 
it is a technique for getting a statement of the surface problems that 
concern them. 

Some researchers have attempted to devise a questionnaire that 
would sample the needs of adolescents. Using the results of previous 
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studies of adolescents, tliey have formulated lists of problems which 
seemed to be common for many adolescents. These problem checklists 
have been submitted to thousands of adolescents, and tabulations have 
been made of the concerns and problems checked. 

In the late thirties Carolyn Zadiaiy directed the Adolescent Study 
under the sponsorship of the Pro^cssivc Education Association. Tlic 
procedure of the research team was to conduct intensive case studies on 
a number of adolescents. On the basis of the analysis of these cases, 
it was concluded that adolescence is a period of rapid body change 
with a deBnite need for understanding the change and adjusting to it. 
Adolescent concerns are: 

Learning what is permitted, what is erpected, and what is not 
approved of in the role of a given sex. 

Identifying with one’s own sex, and changing one’s relationship 
with the opposite sex. 

Seeking ways to relate oneself to adult society in a constructive 
and satisfying manner. 

Seeking to leara one's own potentialities and abilities. 

Seeking adult status. 

Wanting independence and protection. 

Seeking acceptance by peers. 

Two of the most important studies of youth conducted to date are 
Bell's youth Tell Their Slortj and HoUingsbead's Elnitown's Youth: 

In the mid'thiities Dell undertook to surv ey the concerns and needs 
of a representative sampling of youth in the entire State of Maryland. 
He sought to find what youth in that state, a representative state, 
did, what they were bke, what their concerns were. He found that: 

At the time of the study, thir1y>thrce per cent of the sixteen-year- 
olds had left school, twen^Gve per cent of the seventeen- 
year-olds had left school, seventy-five per cent of the 
eightcca-year-olds had left school, eighty-Gve per cent of the 
nineteen-year-olds had left school, anil ninety per cent of 
the twen^-year-olds had left school 

Three factors affected bow far a student went in school They 
were theoccupalioo of the father, race, and sex. 

Pupils left school because of economic need, lack of interest, de- 
sire to earn their own money, graduation, marriage, and poor 
health. 

Students received litdevocaticma] guidance. 
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Tlircc-fourUis of the ^miths inlcmcucd believed sex education 
siiould be taught in the school. Tlio diicf source of sex infoima* 
bon had been from contemporancs. Sixty-six per cent of the boys 
and foUy per cent of the girls reported iJiat wJut they Joieiv 
about sex was more or less limited to what friends of their o%vn 
ago had told tlicm. {Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Slori/ 
(Washington, D. C.: Amcricao Council cn Education, 193S). 
Quoted vvitli (permission of the publisher.] 

In the mid-forties, llollingshcad studied youth in a topvn in tlie 
Midwest. Using the system of classification developed by Lloyd War- 
ner and others, he studied tire academic and social experiences and ac- 
tii'ities of students from the upper upper (1), Jotver upper (II), upper 
middle (III), lower middle (IV), upper lower (V), and lower lower 
(VI) segments of a community. He studied their hobbies, their atti- 
tudes, their participation in tlie institutions of the community. He con- 
cludcd; 

Thc sUiool, the job, and leisure time pursuits aro the greatest 
competitors for tiic tioio and loiaJty oi adolescents in i^tatva 
(p. 153). 

Enrollment in each course is related \'eiy significantly to class 

J ositioni this is. cacli course acts ciiltcr to ottract or repel shi- 
enls in tlio different prestige classes. In 1941, Uie class I’s and 
class ir$ concentrated on the college preparatory (suty-four per 
cent) and ignored the commcrdal course. Fifty-one per cent of 
the class Iffs were in the general, twemty-seven per cent in the 
college preparatory, and tssxnty-one per cent in die commercial 
course. Tho class l\^s entered die general (fifty.e/ght per cent) 
and commercial courses (ihstly-thrcc per cent) and avoided tho 
college preparatory; only nine per cent were in it. Tlio pattern 
for the class Ys was simihir to Utc class IV*s, except that cighty- 
eiglit per cent were in the commercial and four per cent in the 
college preparatory course (p. I6S). 

... tho higher an adolescent's class position, the better his 
chances are to receive high grades. Conversely, the lower one's 
position in die prestige structure, die more likely the adolescent 
IS to receive low grades (p. 173). 

A high scliool education is outside the experience of class V 
parents sod bet'ond the expectancy of most ol their ciuldien 
(p. 178). 

Student attendance or nonattendance at athletic events is assch 
elated very higlily with dass position (p. 195). 

. . . fifty-three per cent of the students do not attend any dances. 
Aldiough some nonattendance exists in all classes, it is concen- 
trated dispeoporiiaaaldy in dosses IV and V. No class V boy 
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attended a sin^e dance; aJy one girl reports that she went to 
one (pp. 197-193). 

The attendance pattern for dub parties and plays is very sinulat 
to that of the dances. Every dass II boy or girl attends at least 
one party or play hdd in the evening, but no class V boy ox girl 
attends a sin^c one (p. 198). 

Participation in aB eatracurricular activities, except boys’ alh* 
lebes, is biased in favor of some classes and against others. More- 
over, each dub is class-graded. For example, the Home Maters 
Club is composed predominantly of dass IV girls (sixty per cent) . 
Class n girls avoid it; two, or four per cent of the membership, 
are in it. The French Club, in contrast, is essentially a dass U 
group, sixty per cent, whereas only two dass IV girls belong to it 
The Library Club is weighted hwvily with class Ill's, seventy- 
one per cent. The Future Fanners of America is its counterpart 
among the hoys— sixty per cent from dass 111 (p. 202} . 

As a boy or girl progresses In school, school dass lines are crossed 
more frequendy than prestige dass lines (p. 212). 

Mutual acceptance of best-friend status is general when the 
namcr and the named belong to the same dass. Rejection of tho 
namer by the named occurs io each case when the namer belongs 
to a lower class than the named (p. 215) . 

Approximately ten per cent of the students list as best friend on 
adolescent in the out-of-school group. (All of those who named a 
person not in school as thdr best friend are in classes III, IV, V.] 
(P. 217.) [August B. IloUingshead, Elmtoicn’s Youth (New 
York; John VViJey and Sons, Inc., 2949). Quot^ with permission 
of the publisher.] 

The findings of these studies of the thirties and forties coincide with 
the apparent needs and concerns of youth in the sixties. Even though 
the earlier investigations were focused directly on adolescents and 
their problems and the later research presented a broader sociological 
approach, the results were doscly parallel. The adolescent appears 
to hold in common with all humani^ the need for food, affection, and 
self-esteem. In addition, be has needs that occur as the result of his 
physiolo^cal growth and his changing role in society. 


CONCERNS OF YOUTH 


The most impor- 
tant roncera of the adolescent is to be successful. In the process of 
growing up he is forming his owiu picture of what success is. He wants 
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to achieve certain things. He wants to belong. He wants to become 
self-directing. He ^vants to have the qualities that other adolescents 
will admire. He wants to be accepted in the community as an adult 
He rejects the kinds of motivation which are not tied in \vith his be- 
coming successful in the situation in wliicli he finds himself. 

Not the least concern is tJie desire to belong. He wants to be a part 
of a group and will make many sacrifices in order to be accepted. 
School groups, community groups, state groups, national groups— 
all are a part of the society in which he wants to be accepted. The 
most important group to him is that of liis own peers in his owti 
school and community. Their mores, their ways of dress, their man- 
ner of speech, their attitudes toward themselves and toward otl)er 
people all play an important part in his life. He is afraid to go against 
tlie prevailing pattern because of the fear tliat he svill not be an ac- 
cepted member of tlm group. He accepts readily and uillingly lands 
of behavior and dress that he would not choose for himself alone. He 
wants to be accepted by the members of lus peer group. If otlicr boys 
and girls wear blue jeans he feels that Uris is important for him, too. 
If they smoke or drive their OK'D cars, these symbols become important 
to him. If other youngsters pet and stay out late he insists on doing 
the same. Adult objection and evaluation of such behavior is not as 
important to him as the desire to belong and to be accepted by other 
adolescents. Unless adults recognize this characteristic, whether they 
be parents or teachers, tliey Bod themselves increasingly rejected by 
adolescents. 

He wants to acquire status. Desire to be recognized is basic in every- 
one. Children have it. In childhood one is given recognition because 
he is young. Qut tliis status is no longer acceptable to tlie adolescent 
He is no longer content to be a family baby or tiie aeigliborhood pet. 
He must do the kinds of things that will win lum recognition as a 
maturing individual. He begins to want to have a mucli greater part 
in determining his own course of action and his o^^n goals. He svants 
to be recognized by the adults of the family and of Uie community as 
being a grown-up person. He shows liis resentment of being ascluded 
from certain places of amusement and adult govemmentaJ acti\itics 
by making cynical or derogatory remarks. 

Tlie adolescent wants to be self-directing. Many times adolescents 
do not know how to acliicvc recognition. Some attempt to gain it by 
aggression. Otlicrs try to be funny. Others try to be the strong, silent 
typo. Each adolescent is working out in his own way the techniques 
by which he can acliieve the rcoo^tmn and status that he wants. 
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Many adolescents deaie help. They have questions that they cannot 
ask their parents or their felkws, and th^ turn readily to the kind 
of adult friendship that is willing to help them think through their 
problems. 

The concern for status and sdf-direction can be seen in the way 
that adolescents behave in schooL Within the school, students become 
more and more unwilling to accept direction and dictation from the 
teacher. The desire for school student government and increased 
pupil-leacher planning is a ^-mptom of this concern for the achieve- 
ment of status. Rebellion and aggression are increasingly apparent 
in the behavior of adolescents when they are forced to bow to adult 
wishes or are left out of the decision-making processes. They' cry out 
not to be treated like childrenj they want to be grown up. 

Another worry of adolescents is the conflict that their striving for 
status brings with their parents. Children do not wish to be in open 
opposition to their parents, but as ih^ become more and more inde- 
pendent they find themselves confronted by new problems. Such ques- 
tions as whether or not they should have a latchkey, be able to ^ve 
the family car, have no curfew*, have an allowance that is greater than 
the one they have been getting ate problems that all adolescents must 
work out with their parents. If the parents are understanding the task 
is not difficult If they are not, conflict results. The parents may refuse 
to accept the fact t^t their child is growing up and should have a 
greater part in his own directioa. Neither the adolescent nor his par- 
ents understands the other's point of view. If the parents do not ac- 
cept the fact that their child is growing older, the adolescent usually 
Ends himself forced to open oppositzoa or subtle manipulation of the 
situation so that be does have an opportunity to become more mature. 

A third concern of adolescents is the establishment of satisfactory 
social relationships with the opposite sei. In preadolescence there hia 
often been open conflict with members of the opposite sei, but with 
the beginning of adolescence comes an attraction to and a desire to 
be accepted by some member of the opposite sex. Adolescents face 
the need for discovering ways of inviting the other sex to parties, to 
dances, to movies. These problems seem trivial to an adult, but to an 
early adolescent they are some of the biggest social problems he faces. 
Knowing what to wear, how to use make-up, being able to conduct 
an irjtelligent telephone conversatioD. whether or not to let a boy lass 
her on a Erst dale, how much money to spend on a wbelber to 
send corsages, how to behave when you go to call on a girl and find 
you must talk with her parents are all concerns of adolescents. They 
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need help in tliinking them through. They constitute problems to 
wluch the cliild seeks answers. If he can get them at home, fine. But 
if he cannot and if he does not find answers to tliese problems and 
others that are simOarly important to liim at school, he comes to the 
conclusion that the high school is an abstract, unreal kind of expe- 
rience that he has to go through in order to receive a diploma or tp 
satisfy his parents. 

Tlie adolescent is concerned with whctlicr or not he is normal. Ho 
begins to feel certain emotions that he has not known before. Ho 
would like to do tilings tliat heretofore he has not considered, or in 
some cases things that he lias been told by his parents do not consti- 
tute socially acceptable behavior. Many adolescents, particularly those 
growing up in a religious home, begin to feel a sense of guilt about tlie 
feelings that they have. Unless there is opportunity for youngsters to 
talk over these concerns in a situation in whidi they can be frank and 
open with other adolescents and with an understanding adult, the 
feelings of guilt .and uncertainly may persist. 

Still another problem of the adolescent is to understand the world 
in which ho lives. He sees all about him new ideas, nc^v symbols, new 
ways of living, new values. All of these raise questions about things 
tliat ho has come to believe os a result of his participation within liis 
own family. New friends, television, books, ra^o, tlic life tliat is pio< 
tured in advertisements— alt suggest (hat die things diat he has known 
and experienced may not really constitute the core of living. How can 
ho know what to do and what to believe? How can ho know bis place 
in the scheme of things? What is the universe? What are the forces 
tliat control tlio universe? What is his relation to it and those forces? 
How do other people gain the knowledge and understanding by which 
they guide their lives? How can he find the purpose by which to 
direct his own life? 

Another concern of the adolescent is to be healthy. His body is un- 
dergoing greater change than at any previous period. He finds him- 
self confronted by problems of bow to care for his body. He wants 
to know wbat to do about the pimples on his face. He wants to know 
how to care for his luir. Tlie boys want to know how to build strong 
muscles. Physical appearance and vigor are essential desires of adoles- 
cents. 

In early adolescence tliere is a desire for securing enough money to 
be able to do tlie things that friends do, but in later adolescence the 
worry becomes focused more definitely on the necessary skills and the 
opportunities available for making a living. Tliere is a maturing 
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of the concern about establishing a relationship with the opposite 
sex. In later adolescence the problem becomes one of selecting a mate. 
Students want to know the bases on whicli a choice should be made. 
They are in the process of mtablisbing criteria to use in making their 
own selection. 

The youth of minority groups have these concerns plus others that 
are even stronger. Will I ^vvays be kept out? Is there any use trying? 
Will my education make any difference in tlie type of job that is open 
to me? Is there any opportunity for me to achieve professional or 
managerial status if I excel and become thoroughly trained? Will 
people evez judge me as an individual and not as a member of a 
minority group? Should I reject the school and its activities because 
I am excluded from its social activities? Can I find an adult in the 
school who cares or who understands? Can I find an adult in the 
school who does not classify me as inferior to him? Can I find an 
adult in the school whom I can really trust? 

These youths from minority groups find themselves confronted by a 
society in which the range of opportunities is limited and the sodal 
opportunities restricted, and by a school, w hich they are forced to 
attend, that is staffed by teachers whose purposes and values support 
the majority group, a school whose program is designed to deal with 
the problems of the already accepted. 

What is the high school's responsibility for dealing with the con- 
cerns of youth? Should they be ignored? If th^ start to interfere with 
dasswork should the school take steps? If so, what steps? Should an 
organized guidance program and guidance counselor be expected to 
liandle the problem? Should course work be modified to permit in- 
clusion of some topics related to adolescent concerns? Should courses 
or seminars designed to foster the exploration of concerns and con- 
fiicting values be established? 


YOUTH WHO HAVE THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Two out of every 

fire youngsters who start hi^ school drop out my? All studies of 
reasons for dropping out have listed two as most frequently given: 
lack of interest in the program and lack of funds. But the problem is 
more complex than these answers seem to indicate. Researchers who 
have worked in this field have concluded that a student leaves school 
for a number of reasons. To try to pve one cause for each drop-out 
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oversimplifies tire case. Evidence of this contention is found in the fact 
that it is possible to make a fairly accurate identification of persons 
who will drop out. After an intensive study of drop-outs in Grand 
Rapids, hficliigan, scliools, Douglas filocksma listed tiventy-hvo symp- 
toms or conditions that constitute potential reasons for students drop- 
ping Out of school before graduation; 

1. Not being promoted or being passed on trial to Uie ne.\t grade. 

2. Being t\\'o years older than one’s grade group. 

3. Having a poor attendance and tardiness record. 

4. Aggressively resisting authority. 

5. Having little or no interest in school. 

6. Reading below one's mental age. 

7. Having very little energy or being overly active (especially 
if a boy). 

S. Attending a number of schools. 

9. Being ignored or actively disliked by teachers. 

10. Being ignored or actively disliked by fellow students. 

11. Having playmates who are much older or mucli younger. 

12. Having major interests and friends outside tlie school 

13. Being under psycliiatric treatment. 

14. Living in a broken home (especially if the family has no meals 
togetlicr). 

15. Being seriously handicapped physically. 

16. Having to receive books and supplies from the board of edu- 
cation. 

17. Being diferent in size, physique, nationality, or dress. 

18. Being financially unable to do what the rest of the group does. 

19. Having an IQ of eighfy or below. 

20. Not participating in any cxtraciuricular activities. 

21. Refusing to participate in gym activities; refusing to get un- 
dressed in front of others; insisting on standing on the side- 
lines. 

22. Feeling inferior educationally in comparison to a brother or 
sister, or being ashamed of a broUicr or sister's record. 

An accumulation of these symptoms in one child increases his risk for 
leaving scliool. Apparently, lack of interest or lack of funds arc only 
respectablestatcnicnls wldch cover dm real reasons for leaving school. 

The U.S. Office of Education lists eleven cliaracteristics of drop-outs. 
They often, if not usually; 
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1. Come from families whose members are engaged in unskilled 
and semiskilled occupaboiis. 

2. Come from families with low income. 

3. Come from families with low cultural environment. 

4. Are retarded in school 

5. Begin school later tlian other diildren- 

6. M^e considerably lower scores on intelligence tests. 

7. Make considerably lower achicscment test scores for their age 
than the average. 

8. Make somewhat lower achievement test scores for their grade 
than the av erage. 

9. Make lower marks than other students. 

10. Are less emotionally mature— nen'ous, feel less secure. 

11. Lack interest in school. 

These sjTnptoms describe duldreo whose needs are not being met 
at home or in school, chOdreo under tension. Studies in an eastern and 
a midwestem city showed that delinquency fell to its low'cst les'el dur> 
iag the summer months. (See Kvaraceus, ”DelinqueDC)’-.\ By-Product 
of the School,’' School and Socicltj, May 13, 1944.) The school, instead 
of helping pupils solv e their problems and thus deacasing delinquency, 
often seems to add to the existing tensions to such an extent that de- 
linquency increases. 

High school is for many adolescents a distasteful experience, Tliey 
drop out of high school b^use tb^ do not like it They do not leave 
because of excellent job opportunities. Drop-outs, on the average, wait 
long months before obtaining Ihdr first job. During th^ first tvsH 
years Out of school they change jobs frequently. In intersiews svitb 
students who leave school there is seldom one who has liked school 
or who has been accepted as a portidpatiDg member of the school 
program. Most of them hate school and want to get away &om it 

Some studies of drop-outs have res-ealed where the high school 
failed to meet their needs. The school did not help them fed that they 
belonged. Among bimdreds of school leavers in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, counselors did not find one who was an active, accepted member 
of a status clique in the school, a school club, or a team. The high 
school does not provide enou^ opportunity for all to exert leadenhip 
and participate in important activities. 

The secondary school does not do enou^ to help emotionally dis- 
turbed children. They tend to drop out of school much more quickly. 
In a recent follow-up of emotionally disturbed grade school duldren 
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ill Grand Rapids, only two of the hundreds referred to the child guid- 
ance clinic were in tlie high school. Emotionally disturbed children 
and tliose from disturbed homes are a poor risk for high school grad- 
uation. 

The secondaiy school does not provide a satisfying program for t !)0 
less intelligent. The cliances are good tliat a pupil widi an IQ of less 
Uian ninety will not graduate from liigh school. However, all children 
witli IQ’s of less than ninety do not drop out of school. The ones who 
do graduate have athletic ability, talent, skill, brains, beauty, speaking 
ability, or other characteristics whicli lulp tliem to achici’e status in 
the school. 

The high school docs not meet tlie needs of pupils from the lower 
social classes. Studies have found that teachers are generally from 
lower middle-class families and are mainly concerned with promoting 
acceptance of middle-class values. Teachers do not understand or 
meet tho needs of the pupils from the lower class, and they support a 
peer society in the school which ostracizes the diild who docs sot con- 
form to middle-class standards of behavior. Verbal ability, quietness, 
cleanliness are tilings to be valued. But the lower-class child does not 
learn tlicsc things at home or jn his gang. Reading and discussion are 
not stressed in his family bfe. People who amount to something have 
never come to lus home. He learned early to conceive of liims^ as a 
follower or an outsider, and his slow progress in school has reinforced 
his acceptance of (hat role. By die time students reach the high school, 
most )’Oungsters from lower-class homes liave accepted an outsider 
role. Leadcnliip roles, such as service clubs, honor societies, and class 
offices, are dominated by duldrcn from upper- and middle-dass homes. 

Delinquency, truancy, and disdplinary problems occur among chil- 
dren of all types of families, but especially among those from tlic im- 
poverished and lower soda! status famib'es. These types of behavior 
ore symptoms of the sclmols failure to meet the needs of the youth 
involved But if the secondary school does not meet the needs of the 
forty per cent who leave, what about those who graduate? 


YOUTH EVAIUATE M HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1950 the au- 
thor, as consultant for the Connecticut Governor’s Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Education, made a study of fourteen hundred high school 
seniors in the state. More than one-tentii of all seniors were induded 
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in the study, and the populaUon was a valid distribution of scholastic 
ability, economic strata, and various types of communities williin tlio 
state. They were asked where the high school program had been 
helpful to tliem and where it had failed. 

These Connecticut seniors felt that the high school had been help- 
ful ia answ eriag their questions about dcmocracij, education, manage- 
ment, and labor. It had helped them to answer their questions about 
college choice, cocalional choice, economics, and internal politics. But 
in their opinion the high school had given them little aid in securing 
answers to their questions about dating, marriage, child care, parent- 
cliiW relations, religion, and personal prohfenu. Tliis pattern of an- 
swers \vas consistent It was the same for cacli of the quartiles based 
on scholastic achievement, and it was the same for boys and ^rls. 

When these Connecticut seniors were asked to state what tlicy liked 
best about tlic liigh school, ih<^ listed sports, student activities, and 
classmates. The pattern was uniform for boys and girls and for 
quartiles. The tldngs these students liked least about tho scliool were 
time schedule, some teachers, homework assignments, aod poor cafe- 
terias. ^VheQ asked what course they would hke most to add to their 
program, the seniors listed the following in the order given: sex edu- 
cation, driver training, Spanish, public speaking, cliemistry, drafting, 
and auto mechanics. \Vhco considered separately, bo)-s listed sex edu- 
cation at the top, followed by industrial arts, auto mcclunics, Spanish, 
driver training, and advanced math. CJrls wanted to add Spanish, sex 
education, driver training, typing, shorthand, aod art appreciation. 

To judge by the results in this one state, Uic secondary school ia 
1950 was not deaUng satisfactorily with some of the most pressing 
problems of youth. 


PROCEDURES TO MEET THE HEEDS OF YOUTH 

No single program 

will meet the needs of all youth. Each individual has his own proh- 
Jems and his own purposes. But there are enough common needs and 
concerns to give direction to a staff seeldng to design a program that 
%vill meet the needs of youth. Such a program will provide: 

i -C^puittimiits'ibrMhrmffnlswin^ttxiVamadout dimseii'tdrougd: 
(a) counseling interviewrs in which he can *fllV out his con- 
Cer»’»- 



(b) a testing program wUdi gives him an estimate of his abili- 
ties and weaknesses; 

(c) individual and group planning in which he becomes clear 
about his purposes in scliool and in life; 

(d) materials which describe human growth and development. 

Opportunities for the adolescent to develop a sense of belong- 
ing tlirough: 

(a) a homeroom group with which he can identify, - 

(b) a schoolwide tradition of friendliness whicli makes new- 
comers welcome; 

(c) an orientation program tliat gets him acquainted with the 
school and the students in it; 

(d) group work in classes which gives him an opportunit)’ to 
work with others; 

{e) activities whicli cut across social class lines; 

(() an emphasis on schoolwldc social functions in which all 
can participate; 

(g) rules based on a philosophy wldch prevents or minimizes 
exclusive social organizations. 

Opportunities for the adolescent to develop self-direction 

through; 

(a) pupil-teaclicr planning in classes; 

(b) a student government organized in a manner which In- 
volves most of Uie student body in tlic dedsion-maUng 
process; 

(c) use of evaluation procedures which include tlic pupil and 
help liim to establish his goals and make judgments about 
Ills progress; 

(d) a suiEciently large number of activities so that most stu- 
dents have the opportunity to exercise leadership; 

(c) stress on creative activities which encourage Individual 
judgment and expression of what one believes; 

(f) disciplinary procedures which encourage self-discipline 
rather than adult enforcement of conformity; 

(g) discussions with parents about problems u-hicli are caus- 
ing conflicts; 

(b) in^vidual programs rather than one curriculum which all 
must follow. 
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How much responsibility will the secondary school assume for 
meeting the needs of the adolescents who attend it? Are intellectual 
needs tlie only concern of the sdiool? Is it safe to assume that intel- 
lectual needs can be satisfied if emotional ones are ignored? What 
must be the content and experiences provided by tlic secondary 
school if the law requires that all j’outli attend? Tlicse decisions must 
be made and reconsidered and revised year after year. 
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THE 

CURRICULUM 

NEEDED 


Any realistic attempt to define the hlgb school curriculum 
needed in the American high school must be an outgro%v th 
oi an analysis of the type of citizen who functions eSectively 
in the American society and of the problems and characteristics 
of youth. Chapters 2 and 3 have desenbed these 
phenomena and provided the basis for the criteria proposed 
in this chapter. Standards for six phases of the high school 
program svill be advanced: the growths sought, the atmosphere 
of the school, classes, student a^vities, guidance, and 
communi^ relab'ons. 


GROVmiS SOUGHT 


The basic test 

tbatmusthe applied to a schoolis: “Do the growths sought in 
pupils coincide with the function established for the school?" 
63 
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a period of years. The sponsors of the class informed them of the 
proper procedures to follow. The studcots did as suggested, tak» 
ing the proposal ihrmi^ class meetings, the student government, 
and a joint committee of student government and faculty rep- 
resentatives. All five proposals were approved at these steps. In a 
faculty mectmg which no $tud«its were permittal to attend, 
three of the proposals were turned dmvn. Tlie students had no 
means of appealing. No explanatiim of the faculty decision was 
given. Certam members of the senior class decided the only way 
to get reconsideration was to organize a strike against the school 
cafeteria. When the placards appeared and students began to 
boycott the food service, the administration brought the leaders 
to the oSce for a lecture and a warning that such behavior was 
not good dtizenship and might affect their befog admitted to the 
college of their choice. Although the school expressed verbal com- 
mittment to teaching pupils how to take democratic action, it 
ignored, failed to recognize, or deliberately avoided this oppor- 
tunity to demoastrate democratic methods. 

Chaoge is inevitable and new problems constantly arise, whether a 
person stays in the same community or moves from community to 
community. The new and the imcxpected are not things to be feared 
%\hen the individual has a technique for working out the problems 
with which the new and the unexpected confront him. 

Opportunities should be provided for pupils to work on the social 
problems of the school and the community. They leant to solve social 
problems by having the opportunity to seek solutions. Skills are de* 
veloped through action rather than mere ‘reading about." Projects in 
whid students take action are essential. 

Increasing proficiency in fundamental skills. To be an effective citi- 
zen an American must possess certam fundamental skills. These in- 
clude reading, writing, spelUng, speaking, and the basic arithmetic 
processes. But the skills needed go bt^-ond this list Another funda- 
mental slall is how to get along with other people. Human living is 
group living, and unless the individual knows how to get along with 
other people he cannot become a successful human being. High schools 
cannot expect that all pupils who enter will have satisfactory human 
TcIaiioDS skills. Just as the high school must continue to teach com- 
munication skills, it must promote pupil growth in the ability to know 
and to understand others. To accomplish this task, teachers must stress 
the importance of each individual and the importance of each person 
helping the other person. 

Many critics of the high school complain that graduates have not 
mastered the fundamental skills. But what are these skills? Ability to: 
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read sc\'cn hundred words per minute? spoil five thousand words? 
diagram a sentence? swim one hundred yards? dri\'e a car? WTiat is 
expected of a liigJj scJjooJ graduate? Students don’t know’. Employers 
don’t know. Teadicrs wouhl not agree. It is lime for liigh sdtool fac- 
ulties to attempt (a state (Iio tniiumum fundamental skills required 
for graduation. 

fricrcosrng skiff in collecting inforaiatlon. Pupils need liclp in learn- 
ing how to select and use facts from many sources. Adults today aro 
deluged with facts from many groups who wish to influence public 
opinion. Not all information comes from books, although many sclmo! 
programs put Uio major cmpltasss on reading. Much of our information 
conics from (ho radio, television programs, or the comments of other 
people. An cifectivo citizen roust bo able to tell what is true and wliat 
is inaccurate, lie must be able to select the truth in oral statements, 
as well as from written statements. 

No one tod-xy can become sufficiently informed about the Issues in 
all areias in which he is required to make intelligent decisions. Each 
must rely on someone else for answers in many phases of modem liv- 
ing. In order to know on whom to rely, skill in choosing authorities is 
seeded. Knowing how to select an auUiority who will make a valid 
judgment consistent with Ute xalucs souglit is as important a skill as 
individual problem-solving. 

lncreastn» obiUlij to form gcncralUctions and draw conclusions. 
Ulicn students arc required to memorizo facts, a school is cmpliasizing 
the wrong thing. Rcscarcli indicates that seventy per cent of isolated 
facts memorized will be forgotten In t»vo )cars. Uul gcnerah'zattons 
drawn arc not forgotten, and skills acquired in interpreting data do 
not decrease but increase os tiic individual continues to interpret data 
in oUicr areas. Tliis evidence seems to Imply that as far as class work 
is concerned students should use facts as the basis for drawing gen- 
eralizations. Testing programs sliould not stress whether or not the 
student knows a certain group of facts, but rather what he can do 
with the facts tliat he has acr^uired. 

fncreosiiig clarification of uducs. 'Througl) his experiences in school, 
tlio pupil should become acquainted with a wide variety of ideas and 
select values for himself. Altliough these values change as the student 
progresses through school, tiie staff assists him to become more certain 
about their order, consistency, and incluslvcncss. Tlie school fulfills 
its function as it helps tlic student to test his values In day-to-day liv- 
ing and examine tlicra in terms of their implications for society as well 
as for himself as an Individual. 
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Increasing creativity. People leam to koow as they tiy to express 
in their own way the conclusions that they have readied. They may 
do this through art, music, dramatics, speech, or writing. The im- 
portant thing is for a person to have many opportunities to interpret 
the way he feels about his life and the activities around him. 

F a«- h pupil should have an opportunity to engage in creative ac- 
tivity in some medium. Not all can he creative in a given medium, but 
all ^ have some things they want to express. Reading and WTiting 
and speaking do not provide enough of an outlet for all people. Some 
communicate better through dramatics, through the dance, through 
song, through clay, through paint, and schools need to make otlier 
media available to boys and ^Is. 

Greater emphasis on creativity is essential if the nation is to in- 
crease its productivity. As students make their own interpretation of 
their experience, they are engaging in creative activity. As they begin 
to convey to others the generalizatioDS they have drawn, they are en- 
gaging in creative activity. As they attempt to organize their various 
geoeralizatioas Into a pattern of beliefs, into a pattern of knowledge, 
they are engaging in creative activity. 

Creativity may bo expressed in production of plays that stu- 
dents wTite. It may be in the landscaping of the school grounds. It 
may be in the art that students produce. It may be in the music that 
they compose or play. It may be in tlie dance as interpreted in the 
physical education classes. But a school out of which creative citizens 
will come is one in which there is a constant stress on creativity and 
on the recognition of the creative genius of the school popidation 
through displaying its products. 

In a fum'or high school in lower Manhattan, the entrance hall is 
large and dark. The floor u soiled. The side walls have dingy paint. 
But at the back of this entrance hall is a beautiful mural depicting 
hie in that school. This mural is there because an art teacher in 
that school saw the importance of the creativity of youngsters. 
He brought volunteers from his art class together and they laid 
out a mural which depicted, as they saw it, and as other students 
told them, the activities of that school. After tliey had worked 
and reworked their ideas, they transferred their mural to the wail 
in the back of this balL Not only was the mural an expression of 
creativity which gave the youngsters who participated in it a sense 
of importance and a sense that the school was uieirs, but it gave 
every other student in the school an increased sense of dignity 
and worth. In additioR, it increased the extent to which creativity 
was fostered in other cl a s ses. Other students began to say: "\Vbat 
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is the contnbution tliat we can male to this school?" As pupJs see 
the school as a place where their ideas and products are valued, 
it becomes an enterprise into which they can and will pour thdr 
energy and effort. 

Increasing groteth ip» mental end jAysical fitness. A healthy body 
contributes to good citizenship. Recognizing tliis fact, the school 
should provide experiences in which students have the opportunity to 
develop their physical power and to leam ways of caring for their 
bodies. Each individual should have the opportunit)’ to participate in 
appropriate physical activities. Not everyone should play basketball 
or football or baseball. Some youngsters should rest during the phys- 
ical education period or take corrective drills. The total program 
should be examined to see whether any practices are detrimental to 
ej'csight, mental heallli, or nutrition. 

Increoring social skills. Not alt persons believe that the secondary 
school should accept responsibility for pupil growth in tlic social 
graces. Those who object to the school l^mg concerned with soo'al 
development do not belittle tliis phase of human growth. They merely 
proclaim that the school has enough to do if it stresses intellectual 
development, and that other agencies should care for Uie social growth. 

Manners, social dancing, how to be a host or a guest are important 
skills. To say tliat the teaching of such skills is tJie responsibility of 
tlie home does not solve the problem. Some pupils need more help 
than the home is able to give if they are to feel adequate and able to 
participate without handicap in present-day society. 

Increasing knowledge of the cultural intellectual heritage of 
(he saciciy. Growth in intellectual abili^ involves increased ability to 
locate and use information and to acquire and organize knowledge in 
the process. The primary goal of the school in fostering tlie intellec- 
tual growiJi of pupils is to develop skill in self-education. But a sup- 
plementary product is llie collection of a body of information. Tliese 
facts, although many of them will be forgotten, constitute an acquaint- 
ance with tlic cultural heritage and enable the student to discover tlie 
field of endeavor he wishes to puisuec 

High sclrools may establish growtlis other than those included in 
this list as ones that they wish to promote. But clarity of purpose with 
regard to the tjpes of growth sought is essential. A basic difference 
between high schoob that are effective and those that are not b the 
degree of agreement among the faculty members of a school con- 
cerning tire pupil groH’ths sou^it 
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THE CUBRlCULUil KTxna> 


ENVIROWAENT 

The t^-pes of 

growth that occur in a high sdiocJ are determined by the atmosphere 
provided. A pupil does his ow'd learning. He selects from his environ- 
ment the things with whidr he will interact, and his interaction de- 
termines his g^o^\•th. The qualities of the environment will limit the 
range of possible growths and will encourage some growths and dis- 
courage others. Without question, the atmosphere of the school is a 
basic element of the curriculum structure. 

InteilectUQl 

The environment should be intellectually stimulating. If 
pupil discussion in the school cafeteria relates to outside activities, to 
parties, to beach activities, to radio programs, television, xnagaziDes 
that are read on the outside, and no reference is made to wlut oc- 
curs in classes, it is evidence that the school is an intellectual wilder- 
ness. If a school is rich in intellectual stimuladon, students talk about 
the ideas that they are encountering in their reading and their class 
work. 


fmotlonal 

Another important aspect of the environment is the emo- 
tional climate. Sometimes school sta& fail to realize that how a pupil 
feels about a situation and his place in it determines bow vvorthwhiU 
the situation is for him. A pupil who does not feel accepted does not 
learn the content that the teacher hopes that be will acquire in the 
situation. His concern about his lack of acceptance will keep him from 
focusing bis attention on the class activities in progress. Emotions 
screen out some learnings and reinforce others. If a cMd is seriously 
unhappy or deeply troubled he is not able to think about anj'thing 
else, and his unhappiness becomes associated with the activity in 
progress. He rejects the activi^ and the learnings associated with it 
as unsatisfactory. If he does leam what the teacher hopes he will 
learn, he learns it in such an emotional contest that he will seek ways 
of avoiding further contact with that knowledge in the future, or he 
may leam it as a perverted land of truth. For example, the teacher 
may be attempting to teach that democracy is the best way of life 
but do it in such a way that be insults students of certain national 
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baclrgrounds. He teaches jroungsteis to be able (o repeat Uie gen- 
eralizations, but with a negative emotional reaction wWch leads cer- 
tain youngsters to believe tliat this point of view is the one to etpress 
to get along, but tliat people of their nationality really do not find 
it the best way to live. Each generalization or fact learned is in an 
emotional matrix that determines a student’s interpretation of tlie 
fact or generalization and the use that he makes of it. 

The emotional climate of the school has even deeper implications. It 
lielps a student form the two most important generalizations that ho 
makes during lus life. tVbat am I like? Wiat are other people like? The 
emotional climate helps liim detemune whether or not he has worth, 
whether he is respected and accepted, whether he can contribute or 
achieve, whether he feels superior or inferior. All of these feelings de- 
termine his course of action and what he docs witli all of the other 
knowledge that he acquires. The emotional content of the situation 
determines whether he concludes that other people want to be friends, 
whether they can be trusted, whether they are out to defeat him, or 
wliether they arc tliere to help him. 

Knowing Uicse things, faculty members must be as mucli concerned 
about the emotional atmosphere and tlie human relations in the school 
as they are about the course outlines. Tlicy need to examine tho ex- 
tent to whicli pupils accept each other. Are there small social cliques 
that refuse to associate with other students? Arc there exclusive or- 
ganizatioos which exclude students from certain socioeconomic levels 
and social groups? Are tlvero regular fights between members of the 
student body? Are the atliletie teams being disrupted by social dis- 
crimination? Docs only £ small portion of the student body feel 
welcome to come to school social activities? Do community conditions 
set one group against anotlter? Arc the tcachcr-administrator relations 
the kind lliat hinder teachers from being at case with children? All 
of tJieso aro important questions in looking at tlic curriculum of the 
School. The answers determine how students see their academic learn- 
ings and what Uicy do with then). 

Anotlicr indication of the need for a satisfactory emotional climate 
is the percentage of the national population who need treatment for 
mental and emotional disorders. At the present time in one state, one 
Out of every ten persoru spends some portion of his life in a hospital for 
tre.ilmcnt of a mental or emotional disorder. In the nation os a uhole, 
the figure is one out of every twelve. A school cannot avoid a responsi- 
bility for contributing to tlic emotional development of people. The 
experiences that a pupil has In sdtool contribute to tlie sound develop- 
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ment of his mental health or omstitute a detriment to it In many 
schools not enough stress has been placed on making the school a 
place that contributes to good mental health. If the emotional climate 
is right, people learn to accept themselves and believe that they have 
a contnbution to make. If it 5$ unsatisfactory, tliey leam that liiey are 
not important and tliat they do not make the kind of contribution that 
can be accepted. If the emotional climate is right, they leam to be- 
lieve that the other person is a person whom they can trust, is a per- 
son who is concerned about them, is a person who svill make his 
contribution to the group. If the emotional climate is not right, tliey 
leam that the other person is trying to take advantage of tliem, is 
trying to win from them, is not to be trusted, and will take every ad- 
vantage he can get. These (wo concepts, belief about self and belief 
about otliers, are tire very foundation stones of life. Unless the school 
does the job of helping pupils see themselves and others in true per- 
spective, mental health is impaired. 

If the emotional climate is satisfactory, the teacher feels secure in 
his relationships with the administration and knows that be will have 
help in developing the kind of program that is important. If teachers 
are insecure, that insecurity is passed along to children. If they are 
afraid of the administration, they will be unable to be themselves with 
pupils; they will have to judge each action by what they believe the 
adoiitdstrator will think rather than wbat Ih^ deem best for youtli. 
They will be unable to be open and honest with pupils, for fear their 
comments will be wong or misinteiprcted. Wlien teachers are uncer- 
tain, pupils roust protect themselves and be less willing to explore 
problems fully. 

What teachers feel about their pupils makes a difference. Robert 
Fleming’s study of pupils with psychosomatic symptoms in elementary 
school in Dobbs Feny, New York, indicated that teacher acceptance 
of pupils affects the pupils' physical health. The results of Ann Bur- 
rell's study of elementary school pupils in New York City suggest that 
teacher acceptance of pupils influences the subject matter achieve- 
ment of boys and girls. On the basis of available research, it seems that 
if a faculty wants a situation in whidi boys and girls are healthy and 
in which they mature and leam most effectively, it should be one in 
which the emotional climate is good. 

If the climate is satisfactory. feel w^ted. The teacher leU 

them know tliat they arc wanted and that they are missed when they 
are absent. Boys and girls accept ea<di other and help each other. Each 
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pupj] feeJs that be belongs. When the reasons pupils lease school are 
examined, it is found that veiy few cliildrcn who have any friends in 
Uie school leave. The Grand Rapids, Michigan, report that not a single 
pupil who was an active, accepted member of a status clique or a 
school club or team or activity left the school is evidence of the im- 
portance oi basing a school where people feel that (hey are vvanfed. 

A good school atmosphere is one that teachers and pupils enjoy. 
Learning occurs most effectively in an environment in which people 
are secure and happy. If the ^luaUon ia which learning occurs is one 
in which pupils are having fun, the chances are greater tl>at tliey are 
more nearly learning what the teacher Iiopes they will leam. If the 
situation is an unliappy onc^ the students may only be learning either 
ways to avoid tlie teacher or else die reverse of the ideas the tcaclier 
hopes they are gaining. 

If American mass media are examined, »t is evident that the teach- 
ing-learning situation is not ordinarily regarded as one in wluch peo- 
ple have fuo. Teachers are stcrcolyp^ in the cartoons as rigid, harsh, 
uoattractive persons who force pupils to do unpleasant tasics. Schools 
are pictured as something to be avoided, not something to ho rushed 
to and enjoyed. Such manifestations of the adult’s beliefs about school 
indicate the need for teachers to exert greater effort in making school 
an enjoyable situation. 

A school with a desirable atmosphere has a Bne school spirit. Young- 
sters believe in their school. They take pride in the program, iho 
building, and llie accepted paltem of behavior, They pass the tra- 
ditions of the scliool along to new students. Tlmy arc proud of iho 
scliool and its ideals and want new students to be also. 


Physlcol 

Physical environmeot limits or facilitates the program. If 
rooms are small and crowded, teachers will find it necessary to be 
more rigid and dircctivci mo\’Cinent must bo restricted. If rooms 
contain plenty of work space, a tcaclier is free to work in a variety of 
ways with his students. If Ute building does not contain adequate 
laboratories, special rooms, and facilities which permit effective work 
in a variety of fields, the staff is handicapped in developing a program 
and a pleasant working atmosplurrc. 

It helps if the building is one in which each pupil lives in a class- 
room where tlicro is color, light, and ventilation. Not only is miicli 
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ta«ghl about art and color hamony by tho cnvtomcnt but Ac 
to ot tho inhabitants are aSoctcd by the choice and ^ 

Many high school programs are less effective because ey 
in unattractive buildings. , e 

The cafeteria and the way it is operated aficet 
the school Does it have the appearance and the bachgtoim 
ot a good eating establialnnent? Is it a place vvlmre « 
choos! to oat it they were not required to do so? d ^ 

regimentation, with people waiting m long lines and b” e , 
choice in food? Ot is it arranged in a manner to leep n 
crowding at a minimum, ssills lood selceUons offered to tempt an an^ 
oi tastes? Is the cafeteria a place sshete good manners are the n 
and selfsmnliol usuaUy evident? Or are dirowing and loud lalsms 
customary, and patrolling by faculty necessary? Students cam 


they live in the cafeteria. t -t t. otace 

The high school hbrary helps to set tlie atmosphere. Is i P 
where all the chairs arc straight and hard? Or is it a place where 
is at least one reading nook where people can sit io soft ouirs 
read? Are there books that people read for fun? Is there a. p 
where people can work together in committee widiout distui leg 
eT)bod)? Libraries reflect the philosophy and work paltcro o 
school Their content and organization reveal the breach of the 
riculum and the way of life that is approved and valued. 

If recreation and lounge areas for students are located at sW 
points throughout the building, they promote friendliness in c 
dent body and add to the attractiveness of the building. If 
places where students can relax and talk informally, the desired 


atmosphere is suggested. „ 

Classrooms that are flexible permit pupils and teachers to 
the furniture to facilitate the activity in process. Decrease io the 
culti« faced results in less frustration and more satisfaction w 
situation. Adequate work space in the classroom improves ^ 
tional climate. ^Vhen people are crowded together thty are fw 
infringe on each others ri^ts and freedom, and irritations 
and become grievances unless time and effort are expended 
veloping undentanding and cooperation- Further, adequate sp^ 
malis posnble moving the furniture into the structural arrange® ^ 
needed to carry out the particular function the class is 
Flexible furniture without space to move it when necessary has 
value. 

Some dassrooms appeal to a visitor as soon as he sees them. 1^ ^ 
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apparent that someone cares about them. Steps have been taken to 
make them attractive. Colors harmonize. Pictures and displays are 
unique and appropriate to the acUviUcs conducted. Tlic room is in- 
\iting-tho t)‘pe of place Uia \-isitor would like to spend the day. Otlicr 
classrooms, however, repel because of barrenness, drabness, lack of 
positive stimuli; they are like prison cells to whicli students are con- 
fined. A walk down the halls of a high school, with a brief examination 
of the rooms opening into tlicm, will tell much about (he atmosplicro 
of a school. 

Tile atmosphere, a basic part of the curriculum, from which a pupil 
learns many tilings about himself, otiicrs, and a way of living, consists 
of intellectual, emotional, and physical factors. The high school we 
need must be intellectually slimulating, emotionally satisfying, and 
physically attractive and functional. 


COURSES 


The courses offered 

should bo of a sufficient number and variety to enable each student to 
find meaning, purpose, and satisfaction in liis work. With tJvo excep* 
lion of a basic general education core, each pupil's selection of courses 
should be iudhldually made in terms of bis purposes, needs, and level 
of achicicmcnt. Tliu tcacliing in the courses sliould make possible 
each pupil working at maximum efficiency. 

Generol Education 

The curriculum needed iciil provide a generol educotion 
Oiat gives an understanding of family living, economic concepts, dem- 
ocratic values, and a respect for twrrk. Tliosc are essentials tor every- 
one in otir society, Altliough tire general education pliasc of the cur* 
liculum may take many forms and may hax’e diifcrent names applied 
to it, somewhero in a good hJglj school program boys and girls must 
have the experiences which develop Uie concepts and competencies 
essential to being effective family members and citizens. Tiie courses 
in which these concepts and competencies arc deieloped should be 
tho ones all students are required to take, and the number should be 
kept as small as possible. General education courses constitute tlie 
basic cilizcnsliip education whidi promotes as far as possible tho 
mental health, Uie commitment to demoaatlc values, and tlie es* 
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THE cumucvT-oi needed 


sential skills of a citizen. The courses which sen-e this purpose sljould 
be identified, labeled, and operated in a unique manner. 

In some of the required courses, pupils should hoce an opportunitji 
to aorh tdih persons from all segments of the population. Each hay 
or girl in a democracy needs an opportunity for at least a portion of the 
school day to live and think with people who are different from him- 
self. He needs the chance to gel to ^osv the kinds of economic, so- 
cial, reli^ous, and political thinking that other people in the popula- 
tion do. He needs to de% elQp the skills necessary to make demociacj’ 
Mork. He needs skill in working with groups with a wide range of 
intellectual abilities and cultural backgrounds. If the more intelligent 
)'oungsters do not learn ways of communicating witli less intelligent 
people they are going to be less effective as citizens. The high school 
is, for most youth, the last formal experience designed to help develop 
the common values, the feelings of unity, the skill in working together 
that is needed to allow the nation to provide for individual and mi- 
Qorit}' uniqueocss while maintaiiiing cooperation without cocrcioo* 
Within the required general education courses students should be 
grouped heterogeneously, should have a part in establishing purposes 
and evaluating progress, and should be passed if they arc exerting 
effort In a program where the task is to tal^ the student to the highest 
competency possible for him, the school's role is to provide erperi- 
ences and counsel, not to classify or diminate. The extent to which a 
staff is willing to operate courses in this manner should determine 
which courses are classified as general education and required of all 
students. 


Individuol Pragmms 

The major portion of each student's program should be indi- 
zidudlized dectize education. Within this phase of each student’s 
cuiziculiun should be the courses be chooses to further his vocational 
goals and those he selects to satisfy avocational inteiats. Apart from 
the general education flavses, each student should be free to select 
from the total course offering of ttw» school in terms of purposes 
and his level of ability. The only curricula offered in a high school 
should be individual programs. Orgaruzab'on of types of curricula 
within a school unnecessarily limits the choice of students and makes 
it less possible for the school to meet the needs of individuals. 

Each school should offer a wide variety of courses, and a student, 
with the agreement of parents and counselor, should select those whiHi 
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further his purposes. Moreover, he shmld be able to revise tlie pro- 
gram each year in the light of new achievements and new goals— and 
^^'ithout loss of credit. As he plans his individual program Uie student 
should be counseled to select some courses, probably a third of his 
program, that are vocational courses. Note that the courses ^v^l be 
vocational for him. For a pupil intending to enter an engineering col- 
lege, advanced 'mathematics is vocationaL Another course, typing for 
c-vample, might be vocational for a girf intending to become a secretary 
and avocational for a boy who wants to learn to type his class notes. 

Tlie remaining courses a student selects should be in terms of his 
interests. These courses will broaden his background or give liim depth 
and an abiding interest in one phase of human knowledge. Classes in 
the elective portion of the curriculum can, to a mucli greater degree, 
be planned in advance and teacher-directed. Pupils enroll in certain 
courses because they want to acquire a particular knowledge or com- 
petency. The teacher is more able, iherrforc, to assume that students 
will want to explore lus organization of the content and pursue the 
activities whici; in his opinion develop the needed competencies. 

Quality Teaching 

Classes, wheihcT in the Qcneral education or the elective 
portion of the curriculum, should he intelicctuallij stimulating. Rooms 
should be filled witli exhibits, displays, and items tliat indicate the 
range of interests students may pursue. The materials available should 
include items (hat are within tiie reading range of all tlie students 
enrolled, and the activities should be vari^ enough to permit each to 
find a way in which he can contribute. 

Teachers of each class should belicce in what theij are doing ond the 
taatj they arc teaching. If they do not, ih^ cannot give their uhoJe- 
hcarted effort and the learning situation suffers. It is better for a 
teadier to be doing something that is less satisfactory, as judged in 
terms of tlieory and research evidence concerning tlie learning process, 
than it is for him to be doing what rcseaidi supports and not believo 
that it is the way for him to teach. Eadi person does well what he 
believes is best. 

If the school program is good, teachers base clioices concerning 
method on their beliefs. Teaching is a continuous process of making 
choices, and eacli teacher is coiJronted each hour by the need to 
make a number of choices. What shall he do when the student has 
not prepared his work? What Idnd of question shall he ask when a 
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student states a generalization that he cannot support? What shall ho 
do when a disagrectnent occurs between t%vo students? \Vhat shall he 
do when students become disgusted with the activity being conducted? 
In each of the decisions a teacher must make he needs Iris own set of 
values if he is to have any security or if liis behavior is to have any 
consistency that gives youngsters security. He needs to know wliat he 
believes and have the profcsrional freedom to make'the choice his 
beliefs indicate. If a teacher must consider a sdiool poh'cy concerning 
method which is contrary to his values and decide what compromises 
he must make between the two, he cannot but be indecisive and there- 
fore less effective. 

The standards in classes must be rcaUstic. If a situation is one in 
which tlie pupil cannot possibly reach the standards that are estab- 
lished, he becomes frustrated and loses faith in self or re}ccts and 
resents those who liave established the standards. To be realistic, 
standards must be established for the individual. Grade standards 
rigidly interpreted and enforced violate what is known about growth 
and development Dy the time students get to the seventh grade, some 
students, working at tlielr top level, will be only at the mth or sixth 
grade level of achievement wliilc others svill be at the ninth or tenth 
grade level. To rci^uire all work in terms of the same standard pro- 
vents the school from being a rich experience for the advanced student 
and insures that it ivill be a frustrating experience for the least ad- 
s'anced student If high levels of performance axe to be maintained, 
standards must be individual standards established in terms of a stu- 
dents present status and his goats. 

Standards of performance are many times confused with marlang 
practices. As a class works, the same marking standards must be ap- 
plied if students are to feel they are being treated fairly. But the range 
of excellence associated with each mark should be wide, and each 
pupil should be assisted in establishing his o\vn standards within the 
range. 

Every pupil should have a chance to see his own progress. The 
record of his progress should not be kept con£dentia] in a teacher's 
grade book. Each student should keep a record of liis own work and 
samples of his effort so that he can judge at any time bow well he is 
doing and what he needs to do in order to move more rapidly in the 
direction of the goals he has established. 

A Witrald be bee to adapt the program to the group with 

which he works. If a teacher who is working with a group of young- 
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sters who have an average IQ of eigh^ is told: "^Ve must bring this 
seventh grade up to seventh grade norm,” he is ashed to do the impos* 
sible. If these youngsters are ^s-orking at their seventh year in school 
and have an average IQ of they are at about fifth grade 

level of acliievement. To say to a teacher: “You must have these young- 
sters at the seventh grade level," is to say to that teacher: "You are 
going to be a failure all year long." The task is an impossible one. To 
say to youngsters: “Because you are now classified as sevcntli grade 
you must produce at the seventh grade level or you must read at the 
seventh grade Ie\-cl" is sajing to them: “You must do the impossible." 
When people are faced with the impossible, they fail to perform even 
at llie level of wliich they are capable. 

The instructional material for eacli class should provide for at least 
a five grade spread in reading ability. With social promotion, which 
takes into account emotional and social, as well as intellectual, des'el- 
opment, each group beyond the seventh grade has a reading span of 
at least five years, possibly seven. To meet that range of individual 
differences, reading material suitable for a span of no less than five 
grade levels is esscutial. 

Intellectually stimulating classes make use of tiie out>of'5chool ex- 
periences of chOdren. Less tlian half of tlie student’s waking hours are 
spent in the school. To be eifccUvc, the teadier utilizes tlio experience 
that the student lias during die other portion of his day. Instead of 
assuming tliat Ids function is to provide the experiences, he conceives 
of h)$ fob as one of analyziog witli the student his experiences and 
helping him interpret his life both in scliool and out 

Teachers of classes for adolctccnis need special skill. In addition to 
knowing their field and methods of teaching, they should have the 
abiliiij to move from dominant to supporting roles as necessary. Ado- 
lescents «-ant to bo self-directing and independent at times, but at 
other moments they want someone else to assume the responsibility 
and give direction. Teachers of adolescents want to assist hoys and 
girls to increase tlicir skill in sclf-direclion. They must be sensitive to 
adolescents' feelings and supply tho leadcrslup appropriate to the 
moment. Developing tho ability to be self-directing calls for skill in 
cucouraging students to challeogo and question, to form their owm 
gcncraUzations and values, and to take action to apply Uicir conclu- 
sions. To perform this role requires tliat the teacher have a high degree 
of poise and self-confidence, that he ho more concerned with helping 
pupils grow than with demooslrating tus own competence. 
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STUDENT ACnVmES 


Student activities 

should be judged by whether they ooatnbute to the powtJis souglit 
by the school faculty. Unless an activity can be justiGcd by results 
produced by student partidpaUon, it Uas no place in llie scliool 
program. 

Activities exist to provide a wider range of experiences for students. 
Through them more students End pliases of the school program that 
are important and vital. }'*ot all students are interested in class work 
or find it important. Some students want experiences in which they 
can be more creative and less directed by adults. Properly organized 
activities serve this role and must be as available as classes. Tljey 
should be held during regular school hours, with students free to enroll 
in them on the same basis on which they dvoosc classes. No student 
should he e.xcluded from an activity because he has low marks in other 
classes, unless those marks indicate a quahty of scltolarship which will 
make him incapable of participating effectively in the activity he 
chooses. 

The breadth of activities provided should be mud) broader than the 
class offcrliag and should be freer structurally. If an attempt is made 
to divide an activity into a number of sessions paralleling tlie classes 
of a semester, many of the benefits will be lost. Activities offer the 
opportunity to be creative, and participating in the planning by those 
who will execute the project is the basic contribution of most activities. 

Some activities, such as intcrscbolaslic sports, are under the direc- 
tion of staff members and involve presentations for spectators. Some- 
times educational values are sacrifice to secure excellent performance. 
Under no circumstances should the educational w elfare of participants 
be second to entertainment goals, and each activity should be evalu- 
ated each year to see if znodificatioa should be made to increase the 
emphasis given to seeking desirable pupil growth. 

Student activities are a major portion of the curriculum of a good 
secondary school, and adequate provisios must be made to keep tiiem 
responsive to student needs and under competent supervision. Both 
students and faculty have a deep interest in the way student activities 
are conducted, and both should be adequately lepresenfed on the body 
that organizes, regulates, and evaluates the activities program- To 
serve its function the pro^am should be broad enough and challeng* 
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ing enough to insure the pertidpatioQ of each student in at least one 
important activity outside of liis doss work. 


GUIDANCE 


Each boy and girl 

should havti one adult on the faculty ulto knows him well and who 
can plan his program will) him. Guidance is provided tlirough this 
close working relationship with n teacher ratlier than through assign* 
ing hundreds of students to enunsdors who may not know them as 
persons and who do not Iiavo their couiidcncc. 

^Vhcre possible, the school should organize its schedule so that one 
teacher stays with each student for more than one period per day. 
The arrangement may be for a homeroom and a class period with one 
teacher, or it may he a double period widi a teacher who is able to 
teach more than one subject. Tliis teacher serves as the focal contact 
between the sciiool and the pupil and hts parents. 

Each pupil should have some adult in l!)C school whom Ire trusts 
well enough to talk with about any personal problems. Adolescents, 
like other pcopfo, choose their own counselors. TIrey decide wiiicli per- 
son they trust and respect and turn to him to talk Urrougli the personal 
problems that confront them. Labels and titles make no dlEcrcncc. 
Simply bcc.ausc a person is called a counselor does nut mean students 
will use him as their counselor. SoincUmcs a scliool nurse, a cuacli, or 
even a custodian is used by many students to assist in facing llic real 
problems of adolescence, in llic Indy good secondary school most of 
Utc faculty memben have empathy, skill in communication, and a 
willuigircss to listen. 

In addition, the school needs ^tccialists who con advise students 
with regard to job op[)ortufutIcs, choice of college, and college entrance 
roQuiremeuts. They aid teachers by talking Uiruugh with them prob- 
lems on which help is requested and by making referrals when needed. 
These specialists help get the program of guidance organized, collect 
information and materials, conduct needed tests and maintain records, 
and serve os counselors to tearlicrs, referral eases, and students who 
clioosc them as tiie person they trust. 

The guidance in the school slwuld be judged by the extent to which 
oil pupib liavc been able to get Individualized programs and by llic 
percentage of pupils wiw have at least one faculty member whom 
they trust and in whom they will confide. 
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COMMUNITY REUTIOHS 

For the most part, 

high schools are not close cnougli to the community. In a study in 
Tampa, Florida, it was found that no high school had as good a rela- 
tionship with the community as Uie average clctncolaiy school. Parents 
did not thinh the program was as good. Relatively fesv parents had 
been at school to talk to the principal and teachers unless their chil- 
dren had been in trouble. Advisory committees and use of parents as 
resource people were exceedingly rare. 

Two factors may explain the relative lack of closeness between the 
high school and the community. High school students live further from 
the school, and, in many eases, they do not want their parents to come 
to the school. Both distance and pupil desire for independence make 
the development of good school-community relations more difficult 
for die high school. 

But the total community educates adolescents, and the high school 
needs a close working relationship with die other educational forces 
in the community. Youth today feel much isolated from die com- 
munity, without real rcspoosibih^ or a signifeant role. To educate 
them for eilectiNe dtizeaship, the high s^ool needs to w’ork with 
other agencies to discover opportunities for youth to assume a more 
responsible role. 

In addition, the school needs the help of persons in the community 
who can aid in the development of special phasK of the program. 
Advisory committees of parents in the fields of music, art, science, and 
various aspects of vocatioDal education are examples. These adiisoiy 
committees keep the school program closer to the needs of the commu- 
ni^ and giie assistance in acquiring more support from the com- 
mumty. An advisory committee for the principal is a method of securing 
consultation before action and serves as a channel of communication 
to many members of the communi^. 

One of the waj's in whidi a high school can help make the transi- 
tion to adult status easier is to pve adolescents opportunities to work 
with adults. The high school needs to bring many adults into the school 
as resource people. They add certain competencies that the staff does 
not possess and make working sbouJder-irwlMjrrWcr »ith adults who 
are not paid teachers a cocunon experience for the pupils. School seems 
more vital and earnest when adults bring real problems and experi- 
ences into the classroom. 
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Adults will be present through adult education programs, too. Use 
of the building by adult groups not only gives the community added 
return on its money invested in school buildings, but it also helps liigh 
school pupils to see that education is a continuous process and is used 
for a purpose. Tliey will have evidence that school is not "to get 
through" but to use for personal growth. 


SUMMARY 


Tlie high school 

needed is not in the far distant future, hfany present-day schools ap- 
proach the program described, and all of the features presented in 
this chapter are to be found in varying degrees in schools throughout 
the country. But a program with these features and benefits is needed 
for all youth in all high sclrools-^today! 
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A LOOK 

AT A HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


To attempt to deschbe a high scliooi program in terms 
of national averages and United States OEco of Education 
statistics would be misleading. If the data concerning tlie 
great number of small high schools and tiie relatively 
few very large high sc)mx>1s are combined, tbe results does not 
give an accurate picture of any high school. 

In this chapter attention will be directed to a single 
highsdiool witli a commonprogram. Deviations from 
its program by other high schools will be indicated. 


ONE HIGH SCHOOL'S CURRICULUM 


Altliough no 

lugli scliool is c.'^flctly like another, tlic offering of Centerville 
High School is typical. This scliool. with an enrollment of 
thirteen hundred, is located in a community of thirty thousand. 
The courses from vviiich a student may select are: 

S9 
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Acc. English 

Creative Writing 

Latin 111 

Acc. Math 

Drivers Ed. I 

Math Essentials 

Ag. I 

Drivers Ed- 11 

Office Mach 

Ag. H 

Economics 

Phy. Sd. 

Algebra I 

EngL 10 

Phys. Ed. II 

Algebra 11 

EngL 11 

Physics 

Algebra HI 

EngL 12 

Psychology 

Am. Govt. 

Engl. Essentials 

PSSC Physics 

Am. History 

Frendt I 

Plane Geometry 

Am. Inst. 

Frencli II 

Shorthand I 

Arch. Drafting 

French III 

Shop 

Art 

Girls P. E. 

Speech 

Biology 

Graphics 

Solid Geometry 

Bookkeeping I 

Home £c U 

Sr. Grammar 

Bookkeeping II 

Home Ec III 

Spanish I 

Boys P. E. 

Home Ec IV 

Spanish 11 

Bus. Engl 

Inter. Typing 

Spanish HI 

Bus. Law 

Joumali^ 

Typing 1 

Bus. Math 

Latin 1 

Typing Advanced 

Crafts 

Latin 11 

World History 


But a student’s choice of counes is limited by tbe cuniculum in 
nhich he is enrolled. Each student, upon entering the high school, 
must select the academic, conunerdal, \ocatioiial, or gener^ cuiricu* 
lum. If be is in the academic curriculum be tiac seven electives. The 
commercial cuiriculiun permits seven electives, the vocational seven, 
and the general seven. U he has a B average he may have eleven 
electives in any curriculum and is permitted to cany six classes a year. 

If eligible, each student may participate in the following activities: 


Anchor 

Hi Y 

Civinette 

Jr. Civitans 

Key 

Kejette 

WTieel 

Chess 

French 

Orchestra 

Band 

Majorettes 


Future Fanners of America 
Future H om e m akers of America 
Future Secretaries of America 
Future Teachers of America 
Dramatics 

Jr. Academy of Science 
Latin 

Paramedical 

Spanish 

Scribblers 


Newspaper 
Clee Clnb 
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Cliccr Leaders Distributive Education Club 

Tcd)nical Education Club 

This high school offers sixty courses and requires hventy units of 
credit for graduation. A unit or a partial unit of credit is awarded for 
the successful completion of cacli course. The typical unit of credit 
is given for attending a class for forty-five minutes a day five days a 
week for thirty-six weeks. But there are variations of this pallcm. 
Some courses offered by liigh schools do not entitle Uic student to a 
full unit of credit, and in other courses the student must spend more 
than forty-five minutes a day to receive a unit of credit. 

Tlio unit-of-credit system used in high schools today is inherited. 
/Vs accrediting agencies were cstablislicd, they were faced witii Uie 
necessity of determining some way of judging the quality of scliool 
programs. A plan for accreditation had to be established. The count- 
ing of minutes and the accumulation of units were accepted as tire 
most logical metiiod. h became the accepted pattern, and tlie high 
sdiool curriculum design is governed by it As a result of decisions 
made years ago u Iicr (he aco^tiog plans were being established tire 
amount of time spent at work in some courses is not wortli, in units of 
credit, as much time .is work io otlicrs. If a student is In a laboratojy 
course, he must spend double the amount of time in order to receive 
tho same credit This practice applies to homo economics and agricul- 
ture, as well as to tho sciences. If a student spends Umo in music or art 
or anotlier of llio so-called minor subjects, ho receives less credit to- 
ward graduation for being in Uio course and receiving instruction for 
tho same number of minutes. The difference in tlie credit value as- 
signed to the different courses was duo to the assumption that there 
aro certain courses where students Icam best by outside preparation 
and in-class recitation or explanation. The courses not requiring out- 
side preparation are given less credit. 

hiany accrediting associations and state departments of education 
arc beginning to question variable crediL Newer teaching practices 
have decreased tho amount of outside preparation and increased in- 
class problem-solving. It has become increasingly difficult to tell a 
laboratory period from a class period. Further, the assumption that 
certain courses have more inherent value for all than otlier courses 
and should thus rccciw greater credit is being seriously questioned, 
lids school docs not offer all of the courses that Its faculty believes 
should be provided. The size of tho student body, the ability of the 
community to pay, the special Interests of the faculty, and the need of 
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the community all influence the number and hinds of courses offered. 
Centerville is not different in this respect from otiicr high scliools. 

The school administration designates certain courses tlrat must be 
passed by all students who receive diplomas. Tim decision to require 
a certain course may be based on accrediting association standards, 
state department of education regulations, or local board of education 
decisions, but the program for every student in the school must in* 
dude that course. The required courses constitute thirty-five per cent 
of the total number of courses that a student takes. 

The courses offered in a high school are drastically influenced by col- 
lege entrance requirements and by the accrediting assodations. \Vhen 
the secondary school served a small portion of tlie population, cliiefiy 
the group going to college, it was necessary to provide the kind of pro- 
gram that vv ould enable graduates to secure admission to college. State 
education department and accrediting association regulations, formu- 
lated for the most part after the college entrance requirements had 
been established, adopted the pattern tlut had already been laid down 
by the colleges. The courses establbhed as required courses in the 
curriculum have been, in a large percentage of tl)e cases, the ones 
required for college entrance. 

The courses offered in the school are grouped in several curricula: 
college preparatory, comraerdal, general, and vocational. This order is 
the cODunonly accepted ranking according to respectability. Students 
of the highest intcifectuai abUity are encouraged to go into the aca- 
demic curriculum. The commercial curriculum is designed to prepare 
the second level of students for while-collar positions. Tlie trade and 
vocational program is a preparation for those who work best with their 
hands, the artisans. The general cuniculum is for what is left of the 
school population, which has little abUity or has as yet to decide upon 
vocational or long-term life goals. Although the correlation is not per- 
fect, the student's choice of curriculum reflects roughly his social class 
status. Each curriculum contains the courses requir^ by the state 
department for graduation from high school, other courses established 
as required by the local board for graduation from liigh school, still 
other courses established as required for students who select that cur- 
riculum, and a few elective courses that the student may dioose from 
the total high school offering. 

In addition to enrolling for the courses, the student may also include 
some nonclass activities in his curticulnm. These usually are not given 
a definite place in the cuniculum, and the state department of educa- 
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tioa doej not rc(]ufrc tiiat any be offered. Neither is a student com- 
pelled to include them in his program. A school may oScr as many or 
as lew as It chooses. Jts faculty may attach importance to student 
activities or consider them evils to Iw endured or dispelled as soon 
as possible. If activities have an important place and function in the 
program of a given school, it is because staff members sincerely sup- 
port ihcin and contribute Urcir crealiveness toward developing an 
activities program. 


GROWTHS SOUGHT 


<tldiotigh the pupil 

growth sought varies from teadicr to tcaclicr in Centerville High 
Sdiool, the only goal tliat all faculty members would agree to work 
for is knovvlcilgc of subject matter. No attempt lias been made to 
idcatily atid list desired pupil grotvtlis, even though the school has a 
general plulosopiiy tliat would support the growths listed in Chapter 
Four, The formal testing program of the scliool is designed to obtain 
information about pupd intelligence, reading ability, and vocational 
interests and to measure knowledge gained in sdenccs, mathematics, 
languages, and social science. 

This high school is not unusual. Pew faculties have ntucli agreement 
on growths sought, and fewer still have devised ways of collecting 
evidence of success or failuro In any area c.vccpl knowledge acquired. 
In many high schools cmjihasis on the fundamental skills is neglected. 
Tcaclicrs simply assume tliat their job is to teach the subject matter of 
a speciBc field. If the student docs not know basic spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and reading skills, Che elementary school has f^cd. It is 
bad for the pupil, but he must get by as best he can without the fun- 
damental skfils. Sijcji a point of view prevents die school from meeting 
students' needs. Unless someone takes tlio time to teacli tho basic 
skills that the student lacks, tie will be Iiindcrcd in his progress Uirough 
scIiooI and in life. If a liigli school fails to increase pupil skill in 
presenting ideas orally, listening to wliat other people say, planning, 
organizifig, taking action, and evaluating, it has an Inadequate 
curriculum. 

Failure to help students develop a pliilosophy of life or commitment 
to a set of values vvhidi will guide tbeir behavior is a major weakness 
of many schools. Some Icadiers are so concerned with having students 
leam certain facts that Uiey neglect to take die time to talk through 
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major problem of many large high schools is the great number of 
pupils who feel unknown and psydiologically unsupported as they 
pass through the program without a relationship of sufficient duration 
or intensity with any staff member to come to believe that anyone 
cares what happens to tliem. 

Physkol 

Centerville is housed in a modem plant on twenty acres of 
land. Tlie grounds are beautifully landscaped and each classroom has 
light and air and is isolated from the noise of other classes. The library, 
c^eteria, auditorium, and gymnasium are excellent. Classrooms are 
large and adequately supplied for the activities to be conducted in 
them. But all are relatively the same size, and modification is difficult. 

Most secondary schools are similarly housed. Although some school 
plants are overcrowded and others dilapidated, tlic buildings arc usu- 
ally good. Innovation is being started in developing flexible structures 
and different sized work areas. 


COURSES 


As indicated, Cen- 
terville offers sixty courses divided into four curricula. Programs are 
not tailor-made for individuals. After t])e clioice of a curriculum, the 
student has only seven elective choices. 

Fe\v ne%v courses have been added. A distributive education pro- 
gram has been started within the past ten years. Advanced courses in 
mathematics and science have bwn provided. The content of the 
required courses has been modified, usually by adding to tire academic 
curriculum classes and by “\valering down" the general curriculum 
classes. 

The problems of this school in its content offering arc hke tliose of 
other secondary schools. The offering is too restricted. Similarly, many 
large high schools delimit the offerings for their students by establish- 
ing separate curricula that are so rigid that the individual has little 
choice except to decide which currioilum he will enter. Small high 
schools with only a few teachers have even greater problems and con- 
centrate on offering the courses that will make it possible for students 
to be admitted to college. 

A major weakness of this school and many other secondary schools 



lies in the type of instruction provided by a portion of the teachers. 
Using a single textbook, focusing teaching on tlie average pupil, making 
the same assignment for all, teaching for memorization and recaU, 
talking about ratlier tlian doing, leaving pupils out of the planning 
and evaluating, ignoring the role of emotions in learning, and lack of 
creativity in class organization and operation all interfere \viUi tlie 
school’s developing the full potential of its students. 

Some high schools have put more effort into ciuriculum cliange. 
They have added courses, modified schedules, and provided greater 
flexibihty in individual programs. Work programs have been insti- 
tuted. Some schools have attempted to provide work e.xperience for 
all youngsters through various functions performed on tlie school 
campus and through summer work activities. Other schools have used 
the federal government-sponsored programs of distributive education 
and trade and industrial training which give part-time work experi- 
ences during the regular school day to the small percentage of tlie 
student body who are enrolled. 

Since Sputnik, federal government-financed experimentation is being 
conducted in mathematics and science. An attempt is being made to 
detennine the structure and meaning of the disciplines and to develop 
courses that will present Uie structure and meaning rather tlian tbe 
applicaUOD. The University o( lUiDOls Committee on School Math^ 
tnaUo! (UICSM), the School MathemaUcs Study Group (SMSG), 
the University of Maryland junior high school mathematics project, 
and the Ball State Teachers CoUege Enperimental Program are Wical 
of the innovations being fostered in matbematits. In saence the Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee (PSSC), the Bie egica Saence Cum™- 
lum Study (BSCS), the Chemical Education Matenah Study (CmS), 
and the Bond Appraach tu Teaching Chemistry are 
mental efforts. Many high schools throughout he 
these courses on an experimental basis. Becogm on o jnereasinff 
ity to modify continually tlie content of ei^tmg f 

Some schLls have added family life ^“aU'.a *0 =7-* 

Seeing that one out of “taffy relationships' and 

tarn schools have begun to „„,/attenUon on budg- 

ehoosing a mate. „S,Iems which cause families 

etmg, eluld '‘’“‘“g-, S nrovided with opportuniUcs 

difficulty. More high thL may develop taight into 

to work mth younger ^ 

Slfnt: rodal smdfcs and core courses 
own relationships svith their sibuogs. 
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are used to provide for the study of problems of courtship and tlio 
selection of a mate. Schools have recognized that for many students 
the high school is the last formal education situation tiiat will be 
available for them to discuss these universal problems. 

Other schools are conducting similar experiments with economic 
education. New York City, concerned with the number of pupils 
rejecting the present pro^am, organized the Higher Horizons project 
to help youngsters living in the slums have experiences that would 
enable them to have greater opportunity and to establish liigber goals 
for themselves. Students were provided with experiences tliey could 
not other^vise have obtained, such as trips to operas, plays, colleges. 
The results reported indicate sensation^ success (see High Points 
40: 5-23) and make clear the necessity of considering the relationship 
between the courses offered and the psychological environment of the 
student. 

Not all people agree witlr the changes that are being undertaken. 
Different schools are experimenting with different courses, and the 
direction is not consistent. But change is occurring, and the indications 
are that the rate and range will increase. 

During the forties and fifties tliere was a movement toward organ- 
izing the secondary school schedule into larger blocks of time. The 
tj’pical daily schedule in a secondary school has been six or seven 
forty-five- to fifty-minute periods, with each student taking a different 
class each period. Students were supposed to enter a class, become 
interested in that subject in the first five or ten minutes, think and 
study about it for thirty minutes, and then take five to ten minutes get- 
ting tlie assignment of homework to be done before coming back tlie 
next day. At tlie end of the period, students changed classes in five 
minutes and started the same process all over again. The procedure 
continued all day long. During the day the student was supposed to 
pursue a study of at least four major fields and then to cany the pat- 
tern of work of all four home wUh him to guide his tlunking during 
study at night. 

A number of educators became convinced that, with this constant 
shifting from one field to anoUier, students really did not have the 
opportunity to study and move ahead as they should. Tliey believed 
Uiat it was impossible to turn interest on and off as quickly as the 
schedule demanded. As a result, they established larger blocks of 
time Willi one teaclier and reduced the number of different courses 
per day. 
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An addiliona] facior motivated the establishing of a larger block 
of time with one tcaclicr. It was a way of decreasing the teacher’s pupil 
load. \Vhen a teacher was expected to meet one hundred fifty to two 
hundred students a day and to know the problems and progress of each 
one and how to help him, the task was impossible. By increasing the 
length of periods and thereby reducing the number of students that 
a single teacher meets during (he day, it became possible for a teacher 
to teach more in terms of individual needs and purposes. 

The larger block of time in the school day has been achieved in 
several One method is to schedule the same teacher to teach 
two separate subject-matter courses to the same group of students. For 
example, tJio same teacher might teach (he same students English and 
social studies or mathematics and science. Even tlrough tlie teacher 
keeps tlie organization of the two content fields separate, die same 
group of students stays with him, and there is opportunity for transi* 
tion from one topic to anoUicr if tlie tcaclicr and die class plan it. If a 
teacher becomes more accustomed to working in longer blocks of time, 
he can turn to what has been called an integrated course, in wbicli 
he docs not try to keep English and sodal studies as separate as he 
has before. \Vlicn he finds occasions where the two fields parallel each 
other, he has the class work both periods on activities that involv’e 
using content from both fields. 

Another type of large block scheduling is the organization of core 
curriculum classes utilizing two or more periods of the school day. In 
the core the students and the teaclier study topics diat call for use of 
content from many organized fields of subject matter. Emphasis is 
placed on teacher-pupil planning, teachcr-pupil e.xecution of plans, and 
teacher-pupil evaluation. 

Another approach to the problem of providing for more satisfactory 
teacliing-lcaraing situations has been attempted by team-leaching. 
Some schools have assigned tliree teachers of different fields to work 
in consecutive periods with the same diree classes. These teachers, 
assigned the same planning period in their daily schedule, have been 
given responsibility for knowing well the seventy-five to ninety pupils 
in die three sections and guiding their total program. 

During tlie early sixties, anotlier effort at team-teaching has been 
to provide a master teacher and some assistants ivho provide a pro- 
gram for a large group of students in a single period. Individual 
teachers make presentation to the total group, and the members of 
the total teacliing team work with small segments of the block of 
students in discussion and work periods. The purpose is to provide 
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quality presentations ami to create more llcxihilily in providing for 
individual ncals. 

Preliminary efforts are underway, too, in developing Ilesible scljcd- 
ules. Some periods are eighty to ninety minutes in Icnglhj others are 
as sliort as thirty. No widely acceplr^ ttfhnique lus ernerged, but 
experimentation is being done. 

Teaching by television is btdng tried. It is assuinerl l)»al presentation 
of subject matter by master icachcis to largo grorqis U more cffcctisc 
than teaching-lcanilng situations vviUs a low piipil-twehcr ratio vslierc 
the teacher is not as well prepared. ttesuUs indicate that as uuny facts 
can bo taught by a television teacher to a Urge group as by a tc.achcr 
in u typic.ll classroom, but no evidence is yet available concerning tho 
relative effectiveness of Iclcv'lsion teaching in promoting other typs-s 
of growtli that may be considered inipoit.inl. 

Some schools have attempted to provide for greater individnaJiT.!- 
lion of programs. Tlicy have reduced the numlwr of courses th.il are 
required of all students. It has been common practice to require ap* 
proximalcly lluccdourtlxs of the courses that a student tales. In some 
states the state department lus spcctiicd tliat errUfr) units of credit 
must bo in cs-cry student’s program in order to receive a high school 
certificate. In other eases the local lioard of education or the local 
scliool faculty have made certain rerjuired courses in ditigrulcd flcldi 
a prerequisite for graduation. With the past fexv 5 cars there lus been 
a growing concern about too mudi regimentation and an Increasing 
recognition that loo much requiring of all students to take the same 
courses has resulted in a liigh sdiool curriculum Uvat lus not been 
good for all students. Because of U»c variety of student needs, it was 
felt by the ASCD Commission on Education of Adolescents that tlic 
most suitable curriculum is one in which a student, his parents, and 
Ills counselor can tailor-make the program for an iniUvIdual by select- 
ing from the total offering of Uic sdioof (sco The IKah Sdiool We 
Need). ^ 

The Advanced Placement Program was initialed in 1053 to enable 
the exceptionally able, college-bound high school student to pursue 
courses of college-level difficiilly in his high school under hU regular 
teachers. A student in a cooperaUng lugh sdiool may talc any one of 
eleven subjects (English, ^^athcmaHcs, French. German, Spanish. Latin, 
American History, European History. Biology, Chemistry, and Physics) 
and take an examination administered by the College Entrance Board. 
If he is successful on Uie exammaUon and liis high school recommends 
It, the student is eligible for college credit in Uie Geld. The high school 
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IS free under the program to handle tlm Advanced PJacemenl work in 
any manner it deems desirabla The plan has spread since its inccp. 
hon and is one way in which scliools are trying to provide for indi- 
vidual differences in student ability (see Copley, The Americwi Ilirh 
School and the Talented Student), 


STUDENT AaiVlTIES 


Centerville places 

a heavy emphasis on exhibition activities. It has a strong interscjiolaslic 
athletic program; its teams are winners. It has a marching band, a 
chorus, special ensembles, an orcliestra. Its productions include class 
plays, concerts, and speech contests. 

Tho club and intramuraJ programs are weak. Less than half of the 
student body engages in intramural activities, and the club partici- 
pation follows the social class system of the school, with pupils from 
the lower social groups abstaining. The physical cducadon staff is in- 
suScient to staff both interscbolaslic and intramural, and tlio intra- 
mural suffers. \Vhercvcr possible teaclicrs avoid club sponsorsldp un- 
less it is a club that supplements their class work. 

Tho student government is excellent. Students who are elected are 
given leaderslup training, and government activities are included in 
their schedules. A large number of high schools arc placing more em- 
phasis on student government. Th^ serve as channels tluough which 
tho student body can assume greater responsibility for life witiiin 
the school. In schools where student government has worked well, 
the areas in wlricli students may make decisions have been clearly 
defined, and they know th<y must live witli their own decisions. 
Faculty sponsorslup for the student government has restricted itself 
to ways of attacking problems instead of telling students what should 
bo done. 

Many schools recognize that the development of democratic skills 
comes through practicing tlicm, and that student activities constitute 
an area in wliich democratic skills can be exercised. Activities also 
have been seen as possible situatJons in which more pupils can have 
success experiences. The greater the range of available activities, the 
more opportunity there is for a wider variety of students to exert 
leadership. As the acUvitics program lias developed, it has spread 
in some scliools beyond clubs, publicaUoas, sports, and social acUvj- 
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ties to community improvement projects and cooperation with com- 
munity enterprises. 


SUMMARY 


The school de- 
scribed in this chapter was selected because it is representative of 
accredited high schools throughout the United States. The examination 
of its strengths and weaknesses has been an attempt to clarify tlie 
task confronting those who wish to improve secondary education. 
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II 

ELEMENTS OF 
THE CURRICULUM 


From an image of the desired, if is necessary to 
develop the specifics of implementation. This step 
consists of pidling together from many schools 
practices that seem to coincide with this hriage 
and of integrating them into a coordinated plan 
of operation. The model produced may not he 
satisfying to all. It should be tested against the 
experience and insight of the evaluator and 
modifications made on the basis of a tvider 
range of alternatives or evidence of greater 
effectiveness of other procedures. 
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THE COURSES 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


TIjo courses offered constitute tlie skeletoo around wliich 
the rest of the curriculum is organized. Community en^Troament, 
buildings and ^unds, admioistratioo, oonclass facilities and 
activities, guidance, and methods are all integral parts of the 
curriculum. But the most essential element of a secondary 
school is an offering of courses suitable for the students svho 
attend the school and organized to make it possible for each 
student to select from the total number of classes those tliat 
will best develop his abilities, promote Ids purposes, and make 
him the most effccti^'e citizen possible. 


W0£ RAWGf OF CflORSff 


The secondary scIjooI 

should offer a wide range of classes from which the 
students may clsoosc. As tlie student body at tending secondary 
schools has become more representatii'eof tire total population 
(over eighty per cent of all youthin the age group), it has 
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become necessary to provlOe a diversity of offering if each student 
is to find courses that wU benefit him and his society. No one who 
has worked with the range of abilities and purposes of students attend- 
ing secondary school or has made a realistic study of the situation can 
assume that all youth will profit by the same program of mathematics, 
foreign language, science, social studies, and English. If the capaci- 
ties of all youth are to be dcs-clopcd, the course offerings of tlie 
secondary scliool should be as comprehensive as arc the educational 
needs of the society which supports iL Although financial limitations 
and population distribution irray make tliis goal unobtainable for a 
given scliool, the direction of possible cliangc should be determined 
by this guidepost. 

The courses of the secondary school should be divided into two 
categories: general education courses and specialir^d courses. The 
general education courses should be lliosc designed to provide the 
knowledge and skills essential for effective citizenship and family 
membersliip. Tlie specialized courses should be much more numerous 
and include all those that any student may choose to further a voca- 
tional goal or to develop an avocational interest 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIRED FOR All 


Tlie secondary 

school ia America is confronted svjiJi two fundamental tasks: to de- 
velop contributing members of the social group and to assist the 
individual to cultivate his unique potentialities. Sometimes the t\vo 
purposes may seem to be in conflict The emphasis is always subject 
to debate. But most people will agree that schools maintained by a 
society must produce citizens who will prcsetv’e and improve the 
society. The segment of education designed to help tlie individual be- 
come an effective participant in the social organization is called 
educalion. 

Although many definitions have been advanced, the most useful 
classifies as general education the elements of tile school program 
that are of such importance that all youth growing up in the United 
States should become acquainted widi them. Agreement that llie 
secondary school should help each boy and girl become acquainted 
with the essential features of the culture is easy to reach, but tlie 
execution of the task is not ^Vhat is that central core of the culture 
that all pupils should acquire? ^Vho decides? 
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Determining the Content of General Education 


One approach that lias been made to tliis problem is legisla- 
tion stating tliat certain information must be taught Sometimes slate 
legislatures have passed laws which required tlie teaching of certiiin 
areas of content, sucli as conservation, safety education, and alcohol 
education, and in other states the slate department of education has 
passed regulations which require all schools to teach certain content. 
In either case, the governmental bodies decided what was essential for 
all to study. 

A second way in which the core of the culture has been determined 
has been by the decisions of scholars or organizations of scliolars in 
a particular field. Needless to say, complete agreement has not been 
reached by the scholars on the basic body of content. HcpresentaUvcs 
of a particular scholastic field are prone to choose the knowledge that 
they know as the most essential core of the culhire. A musician and an 
Iiistorian, for example, differ in tlieir choice of items to be identified 


as tlie essence of our culture. 

A third metliod that has been used in selecting iJie «re content is 
to have representatives of different subject-matter fields wwk to- 
gether as a team to try to reach agreement on the essence of Uie cul- 
lure. Under tins procedure tbo special prejudices and knowledge of 
reprcsenlalivcs of a particular field are counterbalanced ^ J 

from Ollier disciplines, and tie content from a parbcular field sub- 
iected to a more critical test. i . i i.j 

Any attempt to identify the content tlait all 
by of the Uiree preceding processes is not 
total population of the naHon or of tlie commum y;. ^ 

partidpates in the selection of oonlen. X c.Lf they 

population, cither the scholars or tlie pohlioums. In 
Lw the allure from a particnlar point of vtew Uiat may not be held 


^t^thTo'ceri^ulLw^usijlincreasingV^^^^^^ 

out America is a “PP™^'-,fSo°upon tlie core of die 

ous commumly groups work togeUw is made to secure 

culture esscnUal “‘^^“^Mous. ceSnomio, and poliUca! 

representahves of all social, jacial, g ^ members of the 

groups wlioso cliildren attend I j included, 

team Uiat males dedsious 1 rditHnimittce on cur- 

Usually the lay group has been call 
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riculum and in most cases restricts its decisions to selecting courses 
ratlier than specific content in a course. Many believe that this pro- 
cedure will result in a more valid interpretation of the culture, be- 
cause a variety of people who live and experience the culture from 
different positions and witli different biases have a part in saying 
what is important. By providing an opportunity for persons from 
different segments of tlie culture to state what to them seems essen- 
tial, a wider sampling is secured. By broadening the sample it is 
hoped that the validity of tlie selection will be increased. 

All of the above approadies to deciding what sliall be tlie content 
of general education put the teacher in the situation in which he has 
a body of content to communicate to students. The assumption is 
made in each case that it is possible to organize knowledge and in- 
sights for someone else, that because the teacher presents generali- 
zations and facts iri a certain way tlie student will perceive that in- 
formation in the same way. 

Research indicates that each individual perceives and interprets 
now facts and experiences in light of his purposes and his past ex- 
periences. If this be true, it is impossible for a teacher to communicate 
to someone what any individual or group has selected as general edu- 
cation content. It is necessary for the individual to experience by 
reading, hearing, seeing, or acting, and tlien interpreting for himself. 
Tlie knowledge ivilh wliich a student emerges from a class experi- 
ence is his own interpretation and organization. 

Persons who espouse this point of view propose for general edu- 
cation a class group identifying what to it seems to be important and 
then creatively formulating its oivn interpretation of the culture. As 
proponents of this approach to general education see it, tlie teacher 
works with a class in such a way that it shares purposes, concerns, 
experiences, and actions. Bach pupil has his horizons broadened, and 
through class analysis of experiences many common perceptions are 
achieved. These common understandings and increased skill in in- 
vestigatiori arc seen as general education for the individual. 

Many tiroes when a group of teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and parents begin to discuss how the content of general education shall 
be determined, all of these approaches underlie the statements of 
individuals in the group without being identified or recognized. Con- 
fusion results, and the discussion becomes unfruitful. 
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Cultural Unity Sought 

One point is accepted by all who discuss curriculumj the 
general education portion of the curriculum must build cultural unity. 
The American people arc a combination of many nationalities and cul- 
tures. Tlic early settlers came from several Western European coun- 
tries, and to (his population during ific years have come people from 
most of the countries of the earth. To tl>o basic ideas around whicli the 
gov ernment was formed have been added a myriad of philosophical, 
religious, social, economic, and political ideas. Diversity has been 
valued and encouraged. 

AlUiotigh many bcnc&ts have coma from this heterogeneity, a major 
problem has ensued, flow can the best of the existing structure be 
maintained, while the treasure of the new is added? IIow can a 
people with such a viiticly of backgrounds acquire and maintain the 
unity that is necessary for a strong nation? 

The schools have been assign^ the task of developing the bonds 
of agreement that will keep the people togctlicr while the society 
profits from their diiferenccs. To {>crform this function for the nation 
the sdiools must develop a sense of belonging, commitment to some 
common values, atrd skill in living cooperatively in spite of diifercnce. 
Tho task of general education is to fulfill these objectives and to de- 
velop botJi communication sldlb and an understanding of tho basic 
concepts that an clFccUvo citizen must know. 


WfTHOOS OF PJiOVlDING GfHKAL HDUCATION 

Little agreement 

lias existed as to how general education should be conducted. Some 
schools h.avc required Uiat all students take certain courses and call 
the required courses general education. Other schools have established 
courses called common learnings, core, broad fields, and integrated 
courses. 


Required Cemes 

Most scliools have referred to their required courses as 
general education, hut in many cases little thought has been given 
to tho content or organization to see whether they are appropriate. 
After the profession became concerned with the problem of general 
education, tlie easiest solution without serious study was to label tlio 
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courses tliat had tradiUonally been required of all students "general 
education.” Usually these courses have been English {three units), 
.locial studies (three units), science (two units), mathematics (one 
unit), and physical education (one unit). Neither the courses nor 
the content have been examined to see if they contain the elements 
of the culture which should be included in the experiences provided 
for all. 

A hard, cutting definition of general education would eliminate at 
least a portion of the content of tlicsc courses. The subject matter 
thus deleted is worthwliile and important for many citizens but not 
essential for the effective functioning of all. If the required course 
approach to general education is to continue to bo used, and it prob- 
ably >vill be, the content should be carefully screened by the most 
competent and impartial members of the staff, the number of re- 
quired units decreased to the minimum needed to cover the necessary 
material and experiences, and the remainder of the offering placed 
in the specialized portion of the curriculum. 

Broad Field Courses 

Some secondary schools have attempted to provide general 
education in broad field or integrated courses. In these courses, content 
has been selected from an area such as social studies, science, or 
humanities rather than from one separate discipline such as history or 
physics. Teachers have taken a topic such as family relationships and 
have gone to the fields of economics, history, sociology, home eco- 
nomics, and psychology, collecting information that tliey believe has 
a bearing upon the way in which families should live together. Tliis 
knowledge was then organized into a unit in family living. By tliis 
collation of information from a number of fields it was hoped that 
students would gain a dearer understanding of family relationsliips, 
a concern of most individuals. As they studied the topic, students 
were not limited to the confines of a single field. It was believed 
that freedom to select information and research from several disci- 
plines contributed to greater understanding of the problem or subject. 

Some broad field courses in social studies, science, and humanities 
have used a different approach. The content has been organized 
around generalizations or principles that the persons preparing tlie 
course outUne believed were supported by tlie content of the fields. 
The generalizations were a^eed upon, and the content that supported 
them was incorporated into the course. 
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Under either broad field approach the pupil typically has played 
the role of examining and learning a body of preorganized infomia* 
tion without having a part in its selection or organization. If he has 
not had previous experience with courses restricted to one discipline 
within a broad field, sucli as history in social studies, he has not seen 
the broad field courses as mucli different from his other school work. 

Correlation of Corrtent in Courses 

Other schools have felt the need for an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to general education but have hesitated to leave the traditional 
course organization. They have attempted to correlate courses. They 
have taught their courses in such a way tliat recognition was given to 
tlie relationship between the information in one course and the in- 
formation in other courses. For example, a person teaclung the Iiisto^ 
of tlie Elizabethan period would describe to students the relationship 
of the liistorical facts to tlie writings of Shakespeare and Jonson. The 
literature teacher would have her work parallel the chronological 
velopment of EngUsh lustoiy and would be teaclung about die works 
of Shakespeare and lonson and pointing out the ii^uence of lus- 

was hoped that stu- 
infonnation by tliis 

ted, and integrated 
id curriculum study 
erials. But the valid- 
of a citizen lias not 

been ascertained. 


torical events of the time upon their writing. It ’ 
dents would make a greater integration of the 
procedure than many had done in Uie past. 

The attempts to produce broad field, correla 
courses have been UioughtfuL Much plann^g ai 
have gone into the preparation of syllabi and mati 
ity of their contribution to Ibe general education 


Core 

some core courses, subject-nutler , , were important 

The elass aeliviUe. '“f f 

in the lives of tlie members of children, or the 

been selected by the tcacliCT, the philosophy of the school. 

chUdren themselves, 5 varied. The eoHre class might 

The method of studying these ^ ioJividual might be studying a 

study a single ,ed upon the method and philoso. 

different problem. That, too, ep 
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pby of the school. When a problem was selected, the class or tho 
individual determined the information that would be necessary to 
solve it and then \vcnt to available sources, completely disregarding 
subject-matter lines, and collected the data needed. 

Tire basic purpose of core work was to prepare tho pupil to solve 
the problems of life. The most important aims were; 

to teach democratic ideals; 

to develop individuality; 

to teach the scientific method as tho approach to tlic solution of 
problems; 

to help the pupil set up lus own goals and work out a way to 
achieve them; 

to help tlie pupil use the factors of liis environment to attain liis 
purposes; 

to leach an effective method of using sources of recorded 
knowledge; 

to develop an individual whose behavior was consistent with his 
ideals; 

to teach the pupil to work independently; 

to teach Uie pupil to work in groups and to cooperate with others; 

to develop in the pupil tlio ability to establish purposes sufficiently 
strong to govern his actions over a long period of time; 

to help the pupil recognize his owm needs. 

Under tho core approach, general education content has been 
viewed differently. Specific items of information were not important 
in themselves. Facts and principles were acquired and used in the 
solving of problems. Major emphasis was placed by the teacher on 
the development of the types of growth listed above. The general 
education tliat a citizen needs was conceived to be the acquisition and 
refinement of tliese qualities and skills. 

Little evidence is available concerning the effectiveness of core 
m providing general education. Some studies have found that students 
w o went rough core acquired as much infoimation as pupils who 
took the typical liigh school courses. But no foUow-up studies, which 
would provide evidence of the citizenship contribution of those who 
have gone through core courses, have been reported. 
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THE BASIC CONaiCT IN PIANHIN6 A PROGRAM 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


In order to answer 

the problem of general education, it is necessary to look at what 
is known about the learning process. If the human being can be 
brought into contact with a certain set of facts and values and accept 
the interjjrctation given him by an instructor, the task of providing a 
common culture will not be too dilBcult. If, however, tlie individual 
selects and interprets for himself, the task requires a different approach. 

The Dartmouth Studies reported by Earl JCellcy in Education for 
What Is Heal offer evidence that human beings interpret sjTnbols in 
tenns of their past experiences. The same objects, the same words, 
the same actions on t/jc part of a teacher may be interpreted in 
twenty-five different ways by twenty-five different pupib in the room. 
According to tliis evidence, it would seem to be impossible to give 
pupils something that Uicy would all accept. It is only possible to 
create a situation in wliich an individual learns. 

Learning comes from the inside out. Learning is a process of inter- 
action behveen the individual and his environment and involves all 
of the individual’s past experiences with similar symlrols and all of 
the uses of (ho symbols fvhicli the individual projects into die future. 
The learner’s interpretation of liis experience with tlie symbol is 
colored by his past experience, the total environment in wliich liis 
experience with the symbol occurs, and the future uses lie sees for 
tiio symbol. 

From the point of view of organismic or phenomenological psycholo- 
gists, the old stimiilus-rcsponso (S-R) bond theory was too simple. The 
illustration of tlie dog Uiat began to drool every time he heard the 
bell ring (after he had become accustomed to receiving food wlicn 
the bell was rung) left out many factors. For example, if another 
dog in tlie same room had received a beating every time he heard 
the bell ring, he would have begun to wlumper and cringe as (lie 
bell rang. If a third dog bad been beaten and bad food provided 
each time the bell rang, what would ho do? The same symbol would 
have led to a different reaction on tlie part of each dog to ids total 
environment-past, present, and projected future. Learning occurs 
tlirough interaction witli the environment and results in establishing 
new, different ways of interacting with tliat environment. 
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But the stimuli for the human are complex. If the learner cannot 
te given a fact or foimuh or a way ot interacting rvitli his environ- 
ment, it is impossible to integrate subject matter for him. Each in- 
dividual conducts his own integration of new experiences svith his 
previous ones. 

As described earlier, many schools and teachers have attempted to 
achieve a more functional organization of knowledge for the learner 
By predigesting facts and formulas into some type of arrangement 
which seems to be logical for the person making the organization. 
They have felt tliat by this process of correlating facts from several 
of the organized fields of knowledge and giving their combinations to 
the learner it was possible to provide a more desirable learning ex- 
perience. In the opinion of some psychologists, the experience was 
most beneficial for the person making the reorganization of the sub- 
ject matter. In the process of interacting Nvith tlie facts that he was 
attempting to organize, he developed a new structure of knowledge 
for Ids own use. He began to see relationships tliat he liad not seen 
before. From the phenomenological interpretation of learning, the 
facts appeared as unrelated to the student as though the scholar had 
not played around with them. Organization of new knowledge into 
tlie previously known can come oiy from within. It cannot be pro- 
vided by someone on the outside. 

In an attempt to provide better general education, some schools 
have moved to a longer period of time that teachers spend witli a 
given group of students. This method is certainly open to question 
if the phenomenological point of view about learning is accepted. If 
the teacher is attempting to ^ve certain preorganized facts, the ex- 
perience is no more valid as a learning situation than if students liad 
taken up separate subject-matter fields in separate periods. Longer 
blocks of time \ritli the same teacher result in more effective learning 
situations only if tlic teacher operates the class in such a way that 
students have a chance to play a greater part in organi2ang and direct- 
ing the lesinung situation or tlu'ough tlie teacher knowing a student 
better and becoming belter able to guide him. 

Individuals learn os lliey develop more effective ways of inter- 
acting \sitli tlie environment. Learning is an active process. It consists 
of facing something in our environment tliat creates a tension and of 
seeking ways to resolve that tension. In school a learning situation is 
created as the teacher des'clops a situation in which students come 
to feel tensions in tlie environment and seek ways of resolving tliem. 

Some teaclicrs have conceived of teaching as telling youngsters 
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a series of facts which the youngsters did not want to know. The 
facts did not fill a felt need of the youngster or resolve a tension. Tl)e 
only way tliat teachers in such a situation, were able to create a 
tension that the )’oungster wanted to resolve was by artifically estab- 
lishing marks wliich created a disturbance in tlie youngster's environ- 
ment. As the youngster sought to achieve the type of mark that would 
satisfactorily relieve tlie tension in liis environment, he incidentally 
acquired certain facts and formulas. In the course of such an ex- 
perience some youngsters acquired a purpose, such as graduation 
from school or from college, which created enough of a tension so 
that there was a drive to learn the necessary facts and figures to 
acliieve the diploma desired. Such learning of facts as occurred inci- 
dentally was in most cases artificial and inefficient. It is not to be 
Avondered at tliat cheating and getting by as easily as possible becanie 
the primary modes of behavior in such a situation. 

From the point of view that learning consists of developing more 
effective ways of interacting with the envaronment, the common learn- 
ing question becomes quite simple. Tiie common learnings Uiat a per- 
son in our society needs are the ways of cffecbVely interacting within 
a democratic environment. They boil down to such simple things as 
being able to define problems; being able to collect data; being able 
to interpret data and to draw conclusions; being able to take action 
to implement the conclusions; being able to work cooperatively with 
others in organizing, planning, and executing a couno of action; being 
able to evaluate the effectiveness of tlie procedures used and to formu- 
late revisions for more efficient ways of worldngi being able to abstract 
from tlie e.xperiences one has the values that promote the welfare of 
the individual and the group; being able to act consistently witli 
tlie values that one holds and to reformulate values as necessary. All 
of these are essential for more effeciivo interaction with an environ- 
ment of constant change and conflict. Tliey are essential for a young- 
ster regardless of whether he is going to he a ditch-digger or a 
college professor. These skills, togetlier with reading, writing, and 
aritlimetic, constitute the common learnings that a member of our 
society must have. 

It does not matter whetlier the curriculum is orgaiuzcd so that one 
subject is merged with another. The important feature is tlic way in 
wliich the experiences that a student lias In scliool are conducted. If 
school is conducted in sudi a way that students have an opportunity 
to identify their problems, to collect data to solve them, to fonnulatc 
hypotheses, to clieck the hypotheses in action, to evaluate the success 
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of tlie procedures used, and lo refonnulate hypotljcscs and test again, 
the student will develop these common loimings. lie can be carrying 
on this course of action in a class in home economics or a class in 
business etliics. The success of the general education program will be 
judged by how well tliese common learnings are achieved. As for 
subject matter, such facts and formulas as are picked up incidentally 
will be regarded as incidental learning. They arc valuable, but they 
are not essential. They are individualized infonnation whose nature is 
determined by the type of interaction that tlic student }jas Ijad with 
these facts and formulas while he lias been developing the common 
learnings. 

But the issue is not settled. Agreement concerning tlic most desir- 
able procedure has not been reached. Advocates of a more be- 
havioristic approach to learning point to a diUcrent method of selec- 
tion and organization of subject matter for general education. They 
believe that any subject can be taught eflfccUvcly in some intellectual 
form to any cliild at any stage of development; Uiat the individual at 
each stage of development lias a characteristic way of viewing tlie 
world and explaining it to himself; that the teacher for any ago child 
can present the structure of a subject in terms of die clUld's way of 
viewng tilings; that learning is a process of acquisition, transforma- 
tion, and ev^uation, and that pupils of all ages can be taken through 
these steps by adequate external molivaHon; that Uic curriculum should 
be built around the great issues and values that a society deems wortliy 
of the continual concern of its members; that massive transfer of 
training can and does occur if the learner has acquired tlie structure 
and method of a discipline. (Based on statements in Bruner’s The 
Process of Education.) 

If those planning general education accept tliis viewpoint, they 
make an analysis of the cultural heritage to determine the basic prin- 
ciples that they deem it important for all to know and then proceed to 
develop a program that will present their organization of mankind’s 
accumulation of basic knowledge. The emphasis is upon devising and 
sharing a functional structure of knowledge ratlier than upon the 
students perceptions and concerns. It should be noted that the groups 
working on mathematics and science programs witli tlie support of 
the National Science Foundation seem to follow tliis approach. They 
are attempting to decide upon tlie basic principles, concepts, and 
ways of investigation in a disdpline (mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics) and to prepare in each field a course of study that will 
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citizens obtain is in the regular high schools. A number of school 
systems have established vocational high schools, but only a small 
segment of the youUi attend them. It is time for those planning 
secondary school curricula to cut to the heart of the problem and 
redefine vocational education, even though in the process many 
current beliefs and prejudices will be challenged. 

The definition should be very simple. Courses used by a student to 
prepare for an occupation should be considered vocational education. 
The difficulty has arisen when attempts have been made to classify 
courses on the basis of jobs rather than student goals. Training pro- 
grams for a few occupations in agriculture, business, and industiy' have 
been prepared, and th«e have been designated as vocational, ^^^lat 
about tlie thousands of other jobs that American youth \vill enter? 
They, too, are vocations. The courses in wliich youth develop com- 
petencies to use in these positions are vocational also. It is obviously 
impossible to start with the jobs and prepare and present training 
programs leading to each without endless duplication. The only feasible 
way to start classification of courses as vocational is in terms of the 
purposes of the pupil and to so classify them on the individual’s pro- 
gram rather tlian in the curricular organization of the school. 

A number of high school faculties have created difficulties for them- 
selves and their students by confusing general ^vith vocational edu- 
cation. They have made the mistalce of assuming that a course required 
for college entrance has a general education value and, operating on 
this false assumption, have required that all students consider the 
college entrance prerequisites as general education. By recognizing 
that certain courses required for college entrance are primarily voca- 
tional courses, a faculty is free to develop a general education program 
that is suitable for all students (a program designed to prepare for 
citizenship, cultural insight, and family memberslup) and to plan 
vocational courses on an individual basis (with courses selected by 
the student with the guidance of his parents and his counselor). 

Much is done to clarify the meaning of vocational education when 
general education is defined as courses required for all students, de- 
signed to develop the stalls, attitudes, and knowledge needed for 
citizenship or family membership. For example, courses dealing with 
local, state, national, and international affairs, communication, health, 
human growtli and development, and family living would fall wthin 
the general education category. All other courses would be vocational 
or avocational and not required of any student. 

Vocational education for a pven student consists of the courses that 
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a shiclent cliooses to further Lis vocational objectives. For some boys 
the courses may be plumbing, woodwork, or salesmanship. For some 
girls, typing, homemahng, or sliorthaod may be preparation for life 
\\’ork. In these examples the classification is easy. But the distinction 
has not been widely recognized wlien advanced algebra or second-year 
Frencli are considered. Although most pupils who enroll in these 
courses are planning to go to college and take these offerings to meet 
college entrance roqfrircments or because of counselor advice that 
such courses constitute good preparation for college work, the courses 
have not been labeled v-ocational. They should be for those students. 

Under tins approach, vocational education should be a required 
part of each pupiVs program but planned individually to meet his 
purposes. The only basis for decision as to svbetlier a given course is 
vocational education would be the way in which a student uses it. 
Some students choose French as a college prerequisite, while other 
pupils in the same class are taking the course as an elective for per* 
sonal satisfaction. The same art course may bo taken as preparation 
for a career ns a cartoonist by one boy and for fun by another be- 
cause he likes to paint. A student not heading for a career os a secre- 
tary may select tj^ing as an elective; a student not planning to farm 
may select agriculture as an elective. Under this concept of vocational 
education, the curriculum is divided Into two major sections-general 
education and specialisation. Specialization consists of vocational and 
elective courses. 

If this concept of vocational education were accepted much of the 
bickering and argument that have developed betw'cen vocational 
and general education people would be eliminated. Teachers of re- 
quired general education courses would become clearer in their pur- 
poses and could concentrate on developing citizenship and home 
membership skills without feeling guilty about not covering certain 
academic work. Teachers of specialized courses, vocational or avoca- 
tional, could put primary emphasis on developing competency in that 
particular area. 

Each faculty needs to think through this issue. It must accept its 
responsibility for providing vocational educadon for eacli student. If 
the definition of vocational education proposed above is not accepted, 
a functional substitute must be developed and a metliod for imple- 
menting it established. Secondary schools will continue to fail in one 
of their major functions if their faculties continue to think of voca- 
tional education as the experiences provided for the ten per cent who 
elect the vocational curriculum. 
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Fifteen per cent sen-ed on student councils; 

Four per cent were in dramatics; 

Three per cent sang in glee clubs; 

Three per cent played in bands or orchestras; 

Two per cent worked on yearbooks. 

Both the opportunity and the partidpation were much less than in 
comprehensive high schools in the same state in the same year. 

The drop-out rate in the vocational schools was much higher than in 
other high schools. Only three out of ten entering freslimen gradu- 
ated, as compared with seven out of ten in the comprehensive high 
schools. Obviously, if these conditions are typical, and they seem to 
be, separate vocational high schools are not the way to provide tlie 
best vocational education. 

Vocational education should be considered an integral part of the 
secondary education curriculum and of the program of each student. 
Plarming for vocational education should be a curriculum problem of 
every faculty and the concern of each student in making his individual 
course selection. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


Vocational education 

Can no longer be planned solely in terms of the community in tvhich^ 
a high school e.ttsfs. Over hall of the average school’s graduates ^vill 
migrate to another community, and many will go to another state. 
Seemingly tlie wisest step for curriculum planners to take, then, is to 
study industrial and commercial operations and plan in terms of 
clusters of competencies. ^Vhen a student has developed a particular 
set of abilities he may enter a variety of related occupations, 

Fmv industries expect or ^vant the schools to provide training for 
their specific occupations. Most industries take the position that they 
want the school to proride a worker witii a background of cultural 
and citizenslup. education and xvilh the atUtudes which lead him to 
bo industrious and willing to give value returned for salaries paid. 
Th^ believe that each industry itself should do the specific type of 
training that is necessary for the operation of the machines and the 
specific work techniques that the individual will need. 

An example of one of the fundamental competencies schools should 
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attempt to provide is ability to get along with people. WTien studies 
ot causes of employee terminations are examined it is evident that voca- 
tional success depends upon this. In one study in^’olving ten thousand 
cases, over eigh^ per cent of the tl/smissals were due to inability 
to work harmoniously with others. Thus it would seem appropriate 
to recognize that work in human relations, communications, leadership, 
and group living constitute fundamental vocational education, once 
again illustrating the difficulty of distinguishing behveen general and 
vocational education. 


Community Planning 

Any approach to planning vocational education must be 
cotnmunit3fwide. Sometimes In the past, educators have felt tliat 
industry is the major community group with an interest in vocational 
education. But this point of view is not true in most communities. 
Labor, too, is concerned willi the secondary school program. They state 
that die school should do more tlian it has done to date to acquairit 
students with the labor movement and (he place of (he worker in the 
labor market. They feel that a high percentage of the high school teach- 
ing staS does not fully understand labor’s point of view and fails to 
give labor’s economic Interpretation of the current scene. 

Both industry and labor Avant (he school (o give (he student a 
fair objective analysis of labor-management relationships, Social 
studies teachers in particular recognize the difficulty of obtaining an 
analysis that both groups would agree is fair. The difference in the 
viewpoints held by management and labor makes this ideal hard to 
fulfill. Only with joint planning and e\'aIuation is it likely to be reachec!. 

Tire task of developing cooperative planning with the two groups 
has been made easier by the activities of such national agencies as 
the Joint Council for Economic Education. Tliis and other groups liave 
demonstrated a way of thinking and planning together to produce a 
better secondary school program In economic education that can be 
adapted to local communities. 

High schools should give serious consideration to fjie formation 
of lay r’ocational education advisory committees comprised of man- 
agement, labor, and other groups in the community with a special in- 
terest in ccnomic and vocational education. Administrations and facul- 
Hea will find it profitable to have these groups assist with the evaluatiwi 
of the present program and the projection of reeded improvements. 
If tlie community has a concentration of certain tj-pes of occupations. 
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the secondary school %vill have a special responsibility for vocational 
education designed to prepare workers for the field. When this con- 
dition is present, it is advisable to form special curriculum advisory 
committees for each field, which ^vill contain representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and craftsmen who can define the kind of competencies 
needed and assist in planning the type of vocational experiences the 
scliool should provide for persons hoping to enter that occupation. 

The in-service program should also be oriented to improve the 
adequacy of teachers to conduct the vocational education program. 
Many communiUes have inaugurated Business-Education Days. One 
day a year the teachers spend a day in a cooperating business or in- 
dustry of their choice. On another day representatives of the cooperat- 
ing concerns spend a day in the sdiools. By the process each gains 
more understanding of the operation and problems of the other. 
Institutions of higher learning are providing graduate courses de- 
signed to give teachers more experience in the vocations for which 
they prepare workers. For example, one university offers a laboratory 
coune for Business Education teadiers in which they spend the sum- 
mer working in business firms and hold biweekly seminars where they 
examine the implications of their experience for the curriculum of the 
schools In which they work. 

Vocational education is a community enterprise, and the secondary 
school staff must take the lead in bringing about cooperative planning 
of it. 


Work Experience 

A recent development in vocational education has been the 
provision of work experience for high school youth. The ideal sought 
is to proWde work experience for every student, but few high schools 
have yet reached tliis goal, hlost schools with special vocational edu- 
cation programs have actual work experiences for some students en- 
rolled in the program. For example, students in most Distributive 
Education programs spend half of their time on the job. Tlieir work 
program is designed to do three things: to help them gain an under- 
standing of the value and necessity of work, to develop a sense of 
responsibility to the group, and to provide an opportunity for voca- 
tional trj’ouls. 

In some schools work experience Is sought as a part of the pro- 
gram of all youth and is not confined to those who are using the Wgh 
school as a prevocational experience. Perhaps its greatest value is for 
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the children of families who do not have any compulsion to work or 
who regard manual work as beneath their dignity. It is hoped that 
through participating in a work experience as a part of the high 
school program the student will gain a greater appreciab’on of tljose 
who contribute manual effort 

Work e.rperienee may occur in the camp program, in the summer 
activib'es planned by the school, or in projects in the community or on 
the campus. It may be as a part of a school work day, or it may be 
through voluntar)’ work to beautify the school grounds. In any case 
it should he a situation in which the teacher works svith the student. 
Attitudes toward work wall be taught by the teacher’s participation. If 
the teacher avoids the work situation students, too, wdl seek waj's of 
avoiding it. If the teacher works with the students in carrying out 
the project llie Nvxjrk acU\aties will be looked upon as important and 
worth the effort of all members of the group, regardless of the status 
they feel they have. 

In schools In which the ^vork program is being tried it is considered 
a fundamental part of the vocational education of the student body. Its 
promise has been greater than its fulfillment to date, but it deserves 
further experimentation. 


A OlFFEREHT PROGRAM FOR EACH STUDENT 


The program of 

courses taken by each student should be one planned for him. It 
should be uniquely his as a tailored suit The only element of the 
curriculum suitable for every student's program is general education, 
and it should be less tlian half of the total class load taken by the 
student. The remainder of ti»e classes programed for a student should 
be cliosen In terms of his purposes, his achievements, liis needs, and 
his abilities, and should be specialization designed to promote his 
uniqueness and his special competencies. This part of his program 
should contain vocational and avocational courses. Courses that enable 
the student to move toward his vocational goal vtH be classified as 
vocational; tljose chosen because of his interests wU be listed as 
avocational. The way a given course should be classified on a student’s 
program depends upon the way he proposes to use it Thus the same 
course might be listed on one students program as vocational and 
on another’s as avocational. 

Individualization of program also requires tliat grade placement of 
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courses other than general education courses be modified. Any speciali- 
zation course should be available to a student for any year of his 
program if he is ready for it in terms of achievement and purpose. 
For example, a boy wth a strong background in mathematics and 
science might take physics or chemistry as a ninth-grader, or a girl 
with advanced reading ability and a deep interest in literature would 
be permitted to take a twelfth-grade course in American literature as 
a tenth-grader. The selection of courses would be made by the student, 
liis parents^ and his counselor in terms of his purposes, his level of 
achievement, and the intensity of his purposes. 

It is ob\'ious that the purpose of such program planning is to in- 
crease the differences in le\’els of achievement of each clironological 
age group. It is a procedure designed to provide more adequately for 
the gifted and the slow learner. It moves away from the assumption 
that some magic exists in keeping pupils of the same age together. 
If any assumption has interfered more %vith developing the potential 
of all pupils than the assumption that certain material should be 
studied by all fifth grade students, or tenth grade students, it would 
be hard to identify. Why is biology belter for tenth grade students 
than for eleventh grade students? \Vhy should algebra be considered 
a ninth grade course? 

Students grow and develop at different rates. By the time some enter 
high school they are reading at college level. Others, through travel, 
liome background, or other experiences, have acquired information 
and competency in special fields. Some have already built tlieir own 
television sets and rockets. Some are in the theatre. To develop the 
potential of each requires that the school make the selection of courses 
as flexible as possible. Any elective course should be available to any 
qualified student, regardless of his grade level. 

Tlic program for each student should be planned for him. No two 
students are alike. The youth in secondary schools do not fall into four 
categories that can be labeled academic, vocational, commercial, and 
general. Establishing four curricula, given there or other names, and 
pbdng each student in one classification or the other is not the answer. 

At the end of tlie eighth grade each pupil, with his parents and coun- 
selor, should plan a four-year program from the offerings of the school. 
Tlic courses for each year should be listed. With the exception of the 
counes rerpiired of all students, Uie program should bo established in 
terms of the purposes, achievements, and abiliUes of the student. But 
the choices made at the end of the eighth grade should not be bind- 
ing for more than one year. Each pupil, xvith the advice and consent 
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of his parents and counselor, should be able to change his program 
eacli year wthout penalty. One of the diffinilties that has been en- 
countered in establishing four separate curricula in the high school 
and requiring students to follow one of them is that a student started 
in one is penalized if he transfers to another. If his vocational goals 
change and lie tries to shift to another, he is forced to take additional 
units in order to meet graduation requirements. The difficulty of trans- 
fer to a different curriculum increases as the student progresses through 
school. If, however, each student has an individual program planned in 
terms of his needs and purposes, he can change it as his needs and 
purposes change. At the end of bis ffrst semester in the ninth grade 
and at the end of each year as he progresses tlirough the school his 
program should he revised through the joint planning of the pupil, 
his parents, and a teacher. If he has clianged his goals or he lias not 
attained the level of achievement that will enable him to be successful 
in the courses previously planned for tlie following year, his program 
should be modified. Tlius each student not only has a program that is 
planned for him, but one that is reiised, at least annually, in terms of 
his changing needs. No decision is capricious; each is based on the 
best judgment of pupil, parents, and teacher. 

The administrative routine involved in planning individual pro- 
grams is no greater than the typical practice of classifying by curricu- 
lum (general, academic, commercial, or vocational) and seeing that 
each student follows the appropriate curriculum. Tlie preparation of 
an individual program calls for a planning conference with a teacher 
or counselor at tlie end of tlie eighth grade, first semester of the ninth 
grade, and the end of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. All of these 
interviews would be necessary under a pattern of programing by 
curriculum. 

The form used in tlie P. K. Yonge High Scliool in Gainesville, 
Florida, for cooperative planning is shown on page 132. Note the 
provision for total program planning and for yearly revision with the 
approval of the parents and counselor. A few days prior to the student- 
counselor interview at the end of the ninth grade, the pupil takes liis 
program home. In light of Ids progress, his changed goals, his new 
interests, and his chances of success under the existing program, the 
program is revised for the next three years or continued in its original 
form. Tlie parent-student revision is taken back to school and the 
student-counselor interview occurs. Tl.e counselor approves the revi- 
sion or a three-way parent-pupil-counselor conference is held to decide 
what is best. The process is repeated at tlie end of the tenth and elev- 
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enth years. As vocational goals shift, the courses necessary for entrance 
to a job or advanced education change, and the student's program is 
revised accordingly. Even under this plan continued unwise choices 
would mean that a student would be forced to e.xtend his high school 
career to obtain courses required for admission to advanced training, 
but the cause of the delay is the continued indecision of the students 
and parents rather than the rigidity of the high school organization. 
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Individual programing does demand two things. Each student 
needs one staff member who guides him throughout lus high school 
career. This person will need to know the student and his parents and 
to have access to all of the information about the student Secondly, 
the school must have a testing program that helps each pupil, his 
parents, and his counselor secure a reliable estimate of his ability and 
his achievement level. Wise dioices concerning the individual’s pro- 
gram cannot be made without sufficient information. Parent expecta- 
tions and pupil aspirations may be unrealistic. Unless information is 
collected about each pupil by intelligence, achievement, and aptitude 
tests and the results interpreted to pupils and parents, program plan- 
ning may be based on aspirations and estimates of potential that are 
either too high or too low. 


EVALUATION OF THE COURSES 


The evaluation of 

the courses offered should be based primarily on tlieir effectiveness in 
producing the pupil growth desired. Do the general education courses 
provide the basic understandings and skills needed by a citizen? Do 
the specialized courses enable most students to find courses that con- 
tribute to their purposes? Do the specialized courses increase the dif- 
ference in achievement among the members of the student body? 

Faculty and parents will also need to judge the offering by wliether 
it peniu'fs necessary adjustment of pTo^m hr students. Schools may 
have the range of courses that permits above average students to make 
desirable changes but provides very little for the lower quartile. In 
an individual program that is constantly being revised in terms of a 
pupil’s achievement and a more realistic appraisal of liis abilities, some 
students will need less difficult courses and courses without prerequi- 
sites in their junior and senior years. For such students to utilize the.se 
years well, tlie specialized offering must have one-semester courses 
that sample such fields as family finance, sociology, psychology, and 
world affairs. 

A third criterion should be whether the typical proems selected 
give the breadth and depth desired. Do the citizenship and avocational 
courses provide a xvorld picture and principles for personal living? 
Do students achieve the depth of schoIaKhip in their vocational choices 
to succeed in college or on the job? 

Decisions based on these criteria should lead to a continuous clung- 
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tag of the courses offered and a revision of content within courses. 
In the future, the pattern of courses offered by the secondary school 
should become more varied rather than more uniform. 
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THE IN-CLASS 
EXPERIENCES 


The development of a school philosophy, on odmm)S&ohve 
osBontotlon, o corrlculom fromework ond course syllab, 
the collection of instrectionol matcriols. the schedule, aU arc 
pros-ided in the school stnictore to make poss.b e the .neepng 
Lf the teacher and his class for an esploralior. of some facet 
of human knowledge, Mliat luppcns in the classroom 

relationship svitl. the teaclicr and the other pupils, ‘>>e physical 
setting in which he works, the content he esplores, and the 

instructional materials made asailable to him. A students 

cuSum includes all of these features of his classroom living, 

the lEARNING PROCESS 

Tlie way the leach- 

n.mils in the classroom consUlutes a major portion 
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subject matter, but they also learn how to feel about themselves atid 
others and how to seek truth. To know how to work most effectively 
with pupils, it is necessary to take a look at how learning takes place 
and how one person can relate himself to the learning of another. 

Teachers in the present decade can be guided by such gcncrahza- 
tions as the following: 

Learning is going on all ihe time. Learning is not something that a 
teacher turns on and off in his pupils. In fact, some sketchy research 
indicates tliat if a person while asleep hears some unknowm facts from 
a phonograph record he will acquire a portion of the information; when 
he awakes he will be able to answer questions based on the content 
that he could not have answered before he went to sleep. 

Learning is personal. The learner does his owti learning. He selects 
from his environment the things with which he will interact and he 
interprets in terms of his past experiences, his needs, and his purposes. 
In research projects at Dartmouth and Princeton, displays were set 
up which are designed to create the wrong impression by restricting 
the cues that the observer received. Viewers were asked to identify an 
object and then were shown what it really was. Most were not correct. 
People did not see the object accurately. They perceived and Inter- 
preted in terms of their past experiences (see Kelley, Education for 
What Is Heal). At the University of Chicago, McClelland and others 
liave done research on perception which indicates that need affects 
perception. A picture of light and shadows was cast upon a screen. 
Persons who had been given a lest that they could not possibly pass, 
a test that made them feel inadequate, were brought in to see the 
“picture” and asked to tell what they saw. Most of the subjects saw 
people having success experiences. Another group was kept from 
having food for eighteen hours. ^Vhen they were brought in to see the 
“picture,” they saw people eating. Thus people also perceive in terms 
of their needs (see Journal of Psychology 25:203-222; 27:311-330). 

The knowledge tliat people perceive in terms of their past experi- 
ences and their needs means that when a teacher tells pupils some- 
thing he can never be sure that they hear what be has said in the u’ay 
he meant it. Telling and teaching are not synonymous. People leam in 
all situations, but thej' leam in terms of their own needs, perceptions, 
and backgroimd, and it is important for a person who hopes to serve 
in the role of a teacher to knmv hoxv people perceive what is being 
said or read or done. 

People tfani to learn things that are significant to them. \Vhen diffi- 
culty arises in getting pupfls to leam what the teacher desires, it is 
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not because the pupil does not want to Icam but because the things 
that the teacher is presenting seem insignificant to the pupil. Pupils 
are learning continuously tlirough their perception of tlie features of 
tlicir environment with whlclr they clioose to interact. 

Learning is affected by the etnolioital cUmatc. Pupils' emotions either 
interfere with or facilitate the learnings that teachers desire them to 
mate. Burrell found that learning svas facilitated when the teacher 
became concerned about meeting the emotional needs of youngsters 
(see Journal of Educational Sociology 24: 3SI-3.93). Bills discovered 
that if, in addition to studying reading, j^ungsters are given an oppor- 
tunity to talk out tlicir emotional concerns, tliey make greater gains in 
the development of reading skill (sec Journal of Consulting Psijchologij 
14: 140-149). 

7n any learning sUuation there are certam limitations on the foaming 
thof pupils can do. Persistent emotional problems limit the range of 
information that the learner considers significant. A cliilcl with a seri- 
ous emotional problem may find his school environment less stimulat- 
ing. and the amount of his learning of school subjects may decrease. 
A pupil is further limited in wliat he can learn in a given situation by 
his preWous e.rpericnces and by the values determining the range of 
information that he considers significant. Organic maturity limits tlie 
amount of learning of any given individual in any situation. Although 
all people follow the same grovvtJi patterns, they mature at different 
rates. For example, some pupils enter puberty ot nine, while others-in 
rare cases— are eighteen. At the age of thirteen and a half, girls are 
two years ahead of boys in their maturity lev’el, and girls typically find 
school work easier. The level of maturity limits tlie amount of learning 
that a pupil can do at a given lime. The operational intelligence 
of the pupil, usually called tlie IQ, determines the rate at wliich a 
person is able to learn at the time. Tlje amount and type of learning 
of each member of a class is limited by these factors. 

If learning is going on all the time, if it is unique and each pupil 
teams at Ids own rate in terms of his perceptions and what he con- 
sider significant, it is evident tliat effective teacldng cannot consist 
of telling and directing and judging. Instead, teaching is a process of 
relating to youngsters in sucli a xvay as to facilitate their learning. It 
consists of creating the kind of emotional climate in which pupils wall 
feel secure enough to venture and the type of intellectual climate 
that provides a range of stimuli suffidentiy w’ide to seem significant 
to youngsters with different backgrounds, needs, and purposes. 
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environment 


Emotional 

The teacher can create an emotional climate wliieli facili- 
tates desirable learning by accepting pupils, helping pupils accept 
themselves, and encouraging pupils to accept each other. 

Accenting pupils meoits that the teacher loohs jar the strea^hs in 
them rather than concentrating his attention on the things he dislikes 
about them or the tccahnesses he feels that thcij have. 

A neiv teacher In a Kentucky high school tound a six-fMt, Wo 
twenty-pound b^ in her class. During the first mMth of school 
he was many times a disciplinary problem to her. bhe dis- 
covered that he liad been troublesome to the older teachers m 
the school and began to resent the fact that he had bem as- 
signed to her, a beginning teacher. After the first month, she 
faced herself with Uie rcaliaation that she did not want this 
kind of a relationship with a pupil. She resolved that she would 
go back to school the next day and look for just one 
quality in this big, overgrown boy. She concludes her story ot 
her experiences by saying that a remarkable change took place 
in the My in the following two weeks. Actually, she knows and 
we know that no change took place in the boy, because hum^ 
personality does not change that fast; the change took place in 
her perception of the boy when she began to concentrate on the 
positive potential she saw in him rather tlian on the things she 
disliked about him. 


If a teacher accepts pupils he accentuates the positive in his thinking 
about them. 

Accepting pupils means learning about them. If the teacher is to 
interpret pupil behavior accurately and relate to a pupil in a way tliat 
wU promote his growth, it is necessary that he understand the stu- 
dent’s background and goals. 


In a California junierr high school a fourteen-year-old girl was 
wearing a skirt that was so tight that the boys began to whistle 
at her and to make remarks that the teachers considered im- 
proper. Some of the teachers on the staff drew the conclusion 
that this girl needed some advice on relationships uith boys. 
"l^e Dean of Cirls called her into the office and began to talk 
about proper behavior for adolescent girls. The girl began to 
cry and ran out of the office. The Dean of Girls followed her 
and discovered that the girl’s father and mother had been 
divorced two years before. The giil tad loved her father and 
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wanted to go witli him, but die court had assigned her to her 
mother. The only thing she had left th.nt her father had given 
her was the skirt. 


It is SO easy to misinterpret behawor if die teacher docs not know the 
background and the needs of the students witli whom he works. Taking 
the steps to learn and Imow about lliem not only helps tlie teacher to 
understand and relate to pupils, but is also an indication to them of 
the teachers valuing of them. 

If a teacher accepts pupils, he gives them support when they need 
it. If a pupil is having difficulty or is e.tperiencing failure the teacher 
encourages, instead of censuring, and offew to give as much help as 
possible. Acceptance of pupils on the part of the teacher does much 
to create the kind of situation in which they can put their full atten- 
tion to learning the things the curriculum planners deemed desirable. 

Another qualit)* of a good emotional climate is that the pupil is able 
to accept himself. Psychiatrists claim that the difference between 
people who are mentally healthy and those wlio are not is that the 
mentally healtliy person loves himself; that normal people are Uiose 
who feel tlxat they are worthy, wanted, and adequate; that the abnor- 
mal, tliose who have to be institutionalized, ore those who feel un- 
srortJjy, unwanted, and inadequate. Teachers create a better le^ing 
situation when they work in a way that helps a pupil accept himself 


and realize his worth. , _ » j ji 

Teachers help pupils fed worthy if they mahe it possible for fndl- 
vidtials to know their own progress. In loo many classes a student who 
starts out svith .1 C or D and is unable to do much better throughout 
the rest of the year gains no sense ot maUng progress. If, however he 
is brought into the record-keeping, where he keeps samples of his 
work so that he can compare work done in Jannaiy ™th that done m 
September, he will have a way of seeing tor himself that he is making 


" ALher way that a teacher can help people “ 

to recognize many types of leadership. In some ^artroom, th ^ 
roll listed on the board is the only outward 

ship. In adjoining rooms it is possible to see vanons Jlf'™ 

sh^pTs msS tlTfrL" ■>'“ 
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they fail to recognize that leadcrslup is svidely diffused and manifest 

in many different ways. . .. 

The tliird factor in a good emotional climate is pupil acceptance 
each other. It is not enough for a pupil to be accepted by llic leach 
and to accept Umself. Unless other pupils make him feel that he 
belongs and has value he svill he devoting much of his energy anti 
learning to the problem of how to become accepted by his peers. 

A study by Lippett and Wliite of the role of the adult leader m a 
group of adolescents indicates some of the things tc.achers can do to 
help pupils accept each otlier. Lippett and Wiite found that when the 
adult leader planned and evaluated \vith the members of the group 
rather than telling them what to do and maldng solely personal judg- 
ments about their work, there were thirty times less aggression from 
member to member of the group and twice as many “we” comments 
(Readings tn Social Psychology, pp. 315-330). 

Pupils arc helped to accept each other by the teacher encouraging 
them to assist each other. In some classes it is looked upon as 
sirahle for one student to aid another student. Penalties arc established 
for any attempts at cooperative work. In schools where staffs are con- 
cerned about pupils’ accepting each otlier, provision is made for 
students to assist each other in their work. One Michigan high school 
has an English workshop. Members of the senior class who have 
scholastic ability and leadership in the student body relinquish their 
study period each day to serve as counselors in the workshop. Other 
students who have the same study period and need help wlh themes 
or poems, other English responsibilities, or even personal problems 
can secure it from these student leaders. 

^Vhe^e students feel that they belong, the condition is more favor- 
able to learning the content of the courses than if the opposite is true. 
If teachers want students to feel tlial much of the school’s content is 
significant, they seek to decrease the number and intensity of the 
emotional problems of students and to help a greater percentage of 
the student body feel wanted, \vOTlhy, and adequate. 


Intellectual 

From research in the field of learning, it is evident that 
not all youngsters react to the same stimuli. If a teacher wants to have 
a stimulating intellectual climate in his classroom, many stimuli must 
he present. 

As a person walks down the hallway in a school, he may see a class- 
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room so barren that It would be impossible to tell what kind of class 
is iisuall}’ conducted in it. Next door is a classroom filled \WtIi displays, 
reports, pictures, plants, and other objects that rcseal, witliout any- 
one’s sajing, the kind of living and learning that go on there. The 
second room has many stimuli for youngsters tliat are present without 
tlie teacher taking any action whatsocs'cr. If a teacher is trying to 
create n stimulating intellectual cllm.ite, he will recognize tliat the 
physical environment contains objects which illustrate many facets 
of a field. 

A teacher who is concerned about the intellectual dccclopment of 
youngsters looks for different ways of prodding stimtiU. 

For example, a t)ping teacher, feeling that ^-ping of routine 
tcxtliook exercises was not giving the jtiungsters as much as 
could be provided by another procedure, had the class type 
pages from Uic American histor)' book. She clisrovcrcd that the 
class was learning many facts alxiul American historj’, as w-ell as 
making normal progress in developing tjping skill. 


Another troy in which a teacher provides a stimulating intellectual 
climate is by expecting ami valuing difference. \Vlienc%’er a leaclier 
attempts to get youngsters to become more alike and to do the same 
le%*el of vx-ork he makes the situation less stimulating to hvo t)-pes of 
pupils, Tlie students who arc below the level of performance the 
teacher expects become frustrated and do less adequate x\-ork than 
thc>' are cap.tble of doing. The students who ore superior to the level 
of work the teacher has set become bored and cease to be clullenged. 
In a normal ninth grade class, if the teaching has been good and the 
learners have tried, the reading range «-ill be seven to nine years. 
Some youngsters xviU be reading at the fifth grade level ^d some 
»ill 1x1 reading at the trvcllth grade Icvd. No teacLer has fadod Ead, 
parson has learned as rapidly a, he could. Any teacher 
Ld e.speet that U,e longer he uorb svilh a class the greater «I1 be 
the differences among the individuals ivithin it. Since the rate of learn- 
ing is different nmnng children, to espeet youngsters to move fonvaid 
at the same pace i, To create a sterile Intel leclnal d.male te tany 
A stimulating intellectual diraate is one in svludi the teacher attOTp 
to provide a variety of activities and toe youngsters work at tasks of 

different levels of difficulty. , . n 

The leecher who hopes to fume o sllmufa ring Uelleetml clime 
meintoins high sloe, lards. If there is one quality that causes stude 
tu fail to respect u teacher, it is tto of the teacher who does not msul 
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they fail to recognize that leadership is svjdely diffused and manifest 

in many different ways. , 

The tliird factor in a good cmoUonal climate is pupil acc^tancc 
each other. It is not enough for a pupil to be accepted by the teacher 
and to accept himself. Unless other pupils make him feel that he 
belongs and has value he \vi\\ be devoting much of his energy and 
learning to the problem of how to become accepted by lus peers. 

A study by Lippett and \Vliite of the role of the adult leader m a 
group of adolescents indicates some of the things teachers can do to 
help pupils accept each other. Lippett and found that when the 

adult leader planned and evaluated with the members of the ^up 
rather than telling them what to do and making solely personal judg- 
ments about their work, there were tliirty times less aggression from 
member to member of the group and tw-ice as many “we” comments 
(Readings in Social Fsychology, pp. 315-330). 

Tupils are helped to accept each other hy the teacher encouraging 
them to assist each other. In some classes it is looked upon as 
sirable for one student to aid another student. Penalties arc established 
for any attempts at cooperative w'ork. In schools where staffs arc con- 
cerned about pupils’ accepting each other, provision is made for 
students to assist each other In their work. One Michigan liigh school 
has an English workshop. Members of the senior class who have 
scholastic ability and leadership in the student body relinquish their 
study period each day to serve as counselors in the workshop. Other 
students who have the same study period and need help with themes 
or poems, other English responsibilities, or even personal problems 
can secure it from these student leaders. 

^Vhere students feel that they belong, the condition is more favor- 
able to learning the content of the courses than if the opposite is true. 
If teachers want students to feel that much of the school's content is 
significant, they seek to decrease the number and intensity of the 
emotional problems of students and to help a greater percentage of 
tlie student body feel wanted, worthy, and adequate. 


Intellectual 

From research in the field of learning, it is evident that 
not all youngsters react to the same stimuli. If a teacher wants to have 
a stimulating intellectual climate in his classroom, many stimuli must 
be present. 

As a person walks doivn die halUs^y in a school, he may see a class- 
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room so barren that it would be impossible to tell what kind of class 
is usually conducted in it. Next door is a classroom filled vnth displays, 
reports, pictures, plants, and other objects that reveal, uathout any- 
one s saying, the kind of living and learning that go on there. The 
second room has many stimuli for youngsters that are present without 
the teacher taking any action whatsoever. If a teacher is try’ing to 
create a stimulating intellectual climate he >vill recognize tliat the 
physical environment contains objects which illustrate many facets 
of a field. 

A teacher who is concmjed about the intellectual development of 
youngsters loolis for different ways of providing stimuli. 

For example, a typing teacher, feeling that typing of routine 
textbook exerdses was not giving the youngsters as much as 
could he provided by another procedure, had the class type 
pages from the American history book. She discovered that the 
class was learning many facts about American history, as well as 
making normal progress in developing typing skill, 

Another way in which a teacher provides a siimuhdng intellectual 
climate is by expecting and valuing difference. Wlienever a teacher 
attempts to get youngsters to become more alike and to do the same 
level of work he makes the situation less stimulating to two types of 
pupils. Tlie students wlio are belmv the level of performance the 
teacher e.xpects become frustrated and do less adequate work than 
they are capable of doing. The students who are superior to the level 
of work the teacher has set become bored and cease to be challenged. 
In a normal ninth grade class, if tlie teaching has been good and tlie 
learners have tried, the reading range will be seven to nine years. 
Some youngsters will be reading at the fifth grade level, and some 
will be reading at the twelfth grade level. No teacher has failed. Each 
person has learned as rapidly as he could. Any teacher should hope 
and expect that the longer he w-orks svith a class the greater will be 
the differences among the individuals williin It. Since the rate of learn- 
ing is different among childteo, to expect youngsters to move forxvard 
at the same pace is to create a sterile intellectual climate for many. 

A stimulating intellectual climate is one in which tlie teacher attempts 
to provide a variety of actinties and have youngsters work at tasks of 
different levels of difficulty. 

The teacher tvho hopes to have a stimulating intellectual climate 
maintains high standards. If there is one quality Uiat causes students 
to fail to respect a teaclier, it is that of the teacher who does not insist 
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upon a high level of vvoil!. HoNvever. there has been much loose think- 
ing about what constitutes high standards. 

When he rvas in the Bltl. grade a '™de 

trr-ide level and was able to do anthmclic at the tliirU graue 

fevel. If the teacher had insisted that he do fifth S™' 

he would have found it impossible and would 

vinced that he was one of tlie millions of Americans who cann 

understand arithmetic. 


Some teachers and parents have assumed that maintaining high 
standards of work requires one standard that the entire class mus 
attain. It is a false assumption. Maintaining high standards means * 
tlie teacher gets to know each youngster well enough to know what 
he is capable of doing and then insists that he work on projects and 
tasks just a little above what he is capable of doing at present. I t le 
teacher establishes a group standard too far in advance of a given 
pupil's level he creates fnistration, which results in discouragemen 
and evasiveness. If the group standard is below the pupils level ol 
ability, the teacher convinces him that school is a waste of time. 

The fourth thing that the teacher does to provide a stimulating 
Intellectual climate is to stress creative aclivitij. The learning Oiat lasts 
is the learning that has been creative. This creative actis’ity may be 
the drasving of a generalization or the interpretation of a poem through 
a dance, but it is the learner’s because he has had a part in creating 
it. There are many ways that teachers can promote creativity. 


In an eleventh grade English class in western New York, the 
book reports were of an unusual variety. They were spread on 
the table. They were many sizes, shapes, and colors. One that 
I remember particularly was a report on The Egg and I. It w-as 
an eggshell colored sky-blue. Into one end had been stuck hvo 
matches. ^Vhen I pulled the matches out of the shell and pulled 
them apart, I found a scroll one inch w’ide and hventy-four 
inches long. On this strip of paper the student had ^vritten bis 
impression of The Egg and 1. Other books were reported in a 
similarly creative way. 

In Hilo, Ha>vaii, one hundred and riventy water colors and 
pastels were displayed on the walls of an eleventh grade English 
classroom. They represented the eEorts of one hundred and 
twenty students to share their feelings and interpretation. Each 
picture was diEerent, and most were of good quality. The teacher 
d«cribed their production as follows: “We had finished readmg 
The Chamberea NautSus. I asked each pupil to pick the line 
tmt had the most meaning for him and to share his interpreta- 
tion with others through svater colors or pastel.” 
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How different from classes in tvhieh teachers tell pupils what lines are 
important and wliat they meani In this teacher’s class each student 
had been free to express himself not only in terms of his feelings about 
what he had read, but also with a visual representation of the material 
on which he was reporting. An alert teacher plans assignments and 
class activities in wliich a pupil uses information to formulate his o^vn 
organization or product. 

The classroom climate is inteUectually stimulating when pupils know 
that it is possible to talk through their values. The teacher tabes away 
file challenge when he says to youngsters: ‘These are areas tliat we 
are not free to discuss'’--whelher he makes this kind of a statement 
as he talks about labor and management, or segregation, or diplomatic 
relations with Russia, \nien answers are already in, the challenge is 
gone. The areas a pupil is really interested in exploring intellectually 
are the phases of his culture or his personal life in which he has not 
yet reached an answer. If the teacher attempts to supply the answer 
in the areas in which the pupil is uncertain, he withdraws or accepts 
without question. In eitlier case the intellectual challenge is gone. 

An eleventh grade girls’ health class in a Ne^v York high school 
was discussing the bone structure of the body. Suddenly one girl 
spoke up and said: ‘The thing that really bothers me is whether 
or not I daydream too mudi. Then she proceedwl to describe 
how much she daydreamed. Other girls chimed in, end the 
ma/ority of the class stated that this was one of the/r problems, 
too. Instead of insisting that the class return to a discussion of 
the bone structure, the teacher accepted this teachable moment. 
She operated on the judgment that the most important thing she 
could do at this time was to help these students think through 
the normality of daydreaming among teenage girls. 

Most teaching of values will come this svay. A teadier cannot plan 
to help youngsters explore their value conflicts. He can only be ready 
to work with them as they discover value conflicts in the course of 
conducting otlier activities. He makes it possible for them to examine 
their value conflicts insofar as he is permissive in his reaction to what 
they say. If he makes value judgments and tells lliem they are wrong 
or tries to give them his answers, tlj«y cease to explore their questions 
with him. 

The teacher who is concerned idlh the intellectual climate puis an 
emphasis on drawing gcncializations and developing techniques of 
problemsolving rather than on memory and recall of specific facts. 

In 1933 Ralph Tyler did some research on retention (see Journal of 
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Higher Education 4: 203-205). Ohio Slate University students were 
checked fifteen months later on the knowledge that they had possessed 
at the end of a zoology course. It was found that these students had 
forgotten over seventy per cent of tlic specific facts that they had 
known hut only hventy-fivc per cent of the principles and generaliza- 
tions that they had drawn, and they had not decreased at all in their 
problem-sohing techniques and procedures, ^\^^cn a teacher stresses 
names and dates he is spending his time teaching tlic kinds of things 
that are soon forgotten. The tj'pe of intellectual achievement that will 
stay with students is the creative activity in wliich thej' engage, such 
as drawing generalizations and solving problems. 

The teacher brings pupils into the evaluation if he hopes to keep 
the classroom intellectually stimulating. WTien he leaves them out he 
ignores important data that should be included in decisions about 
purposes, procedures, and products, and risks failing to achieve com- 
mon goals wliich make the learning situation more efficient. As pupils 
are brought into the process of deciding what is important, intellectual 
tasks become their responsibility as well as the teacher’s. 

One of the most important aspects of the intellectual climate Is the 
kind of person the teacher is. If he hopes to stimulate youngsters to 
follow intelkciual pttrsuils they need to see in him a person who is 
continuing to grow intcllectuaUij. It is not chance that the English 
teachers who have difficulty getting students to read outside of class 
are the teachers whom the pupils do not see reading, or that the science 
teachers who are successful in developing young scientists willing and 
ready to experiment are themselves persons who wurk in the labora- 
tory’ on scientific problems. Teachers teach more by what they do than 
what they say. 

Sometimes poets have insights and are able to phrase succinctly the 
ideas that are basic. KaUil Gibran has done this for teaching when in 
The Prophet he describes the teacher’s role: 

No inan can reveal to you aught but that which already lies half 
asleep in the davvning of your Imowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, among his 
followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of hi faith and 
his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise be does not bid you enter the house of his 
wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of your own 
mind. 

The basic element of desirable in-class experiences in a high school 
IS a teacher who accenhiatts intellectual curiosity and creativeness 
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and who is concerned svith building fte kind of work group where 
each pupil feels worthy and wanted. 

Physical 

At the turn of the century classrooms were almost all alike. 
Most were rectangular. The furniture consisted of rows of desks, all 
facing the teacher’s desk. If the school was modem, windows were 
on the left of the pupils. In the front of the room, directly in front of 
the teacher’s desk, was the recitation bench. Behind the teacher and 
on the right side of the room were blackboards. The floor was bare 
and oiled. ’The walls were unpainted plaster, turning dingy gray or 
painted a light tan with dark Avoodwork. 

Since 1900, largely during the last three decades, educational think- 
ing regarding classroom architecture and organization has changed. 
Gone is the recitation bench. Ko longer is a single classroom pattern 
considered appropriate. Classroom structure depends upon the func- 
tion it must fuIEIl. A speech classroom does not resemble a physics 
laboratory, nor a woodworking shop an English room. 

A visitor should be able to identify the type of unrl: that occurs in 
a room as soon as he enters it. It is easy to tell whether the work fol- 
lo\vs the recitation plan or whether the teacher "niles with an iron 
hand.” But the atmosphere of a room should reveal even more. A 
desirable classroom, even \vithout pupils, presents a picture that shouts 
in £i thousand ways: “This is a social studies room, and tlie teaclier 
who teaches here svorks svith children rather than gives them orders.” 
Or: "Pupils conduct individual research projects in their Nvork with 
the science teacher in this room.” Hvmcrous clues inionn the observer; 
the type and arrangement of furniture, the position of the teacher's 
desk, the amount of display space, the wall coverings, the dassroom 
library’, the files and cupboards. 

The type of room used affects the in-class esperiences of pupils. 
Rooms that are overcrmvded limit the actinties that can be conducted 
in tijem and decrease the creativify of teachers. Functionality, flex- 
ibility, and space for display, storage, and instructional materials all 
fadlitate good instruction. 

A classroom must be functional Does it permit the teacher to work 
in the way he thinks best? A room xvith seals fastened in row hinders 
effective discussion groups. A room wjtli cliairs and tables may not 
encourage quiet, individual study. A teacher must decide upon tlie 
way he w’ants to work before he can arrange classroom furniture 
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intelligently, and the room structure and furniture should assist him 
in his purposes. 

A room needs to be flaxible. If the teacher plans to vary methods, 
and most teachers do, the furniture should be movable so that new 
arrangements can be found to care for di5erent*sizcd groups of stu- 
dents. Work techniques may vary from one unit to another, and ability 
to change study and work accommodations may spell the difference 
between failure or success in the work. No one organization of furni- 
ture can be satisfactory for all methods. The curriculum can be im- 
proved by securing more appropriate and more flexible furniture. 

To meet the needs of creative teachers, a classroom must contain 
certain elements. Display surface must be available for announcements, 
motivating posters, exhibits of pupil work, commercial collections 
loaned to the school, and other material Uiat tlie entire class may want 
or need to see. Storage space is equally essential. Teaching aids or 
supplies that clutter up the room interfere with quality teacliing. A 
kindred need is a filing cabinet for the storage of paper material and 
pupil records. As greater use has been made of pamphlets and paper- 
bound bulletins, the problem of storage has become pressing. As the 
types of records teachers keep have changed, the demand for space 
has increased. A filing cabinet is as much a necessity as a teacdiers 
desk. 


A class that uses more than one text must have a classroom library. 
If the class is ever to work by the laboratory or workshop method, 
students should have valuable references within easy access. Division 
of the class to send some to the library during the class period wH 
deprive some students of the constant teacher guidance they need. 
If possible, a comer of each classroom should be made into a reading 
or study nook, where individuals can work undisturbed by the com- 
mittee and group work of the rest of the class. One feature of the 
classroom library should be a supply of magazines in the field suited 
to the ma^ty level of the class. Certainly the classroom library ^vill 
contain references on several reading levels if the teacher is to pro- 
vide for individual differences in reading ability. 

must on the list of many teachers will be room decorations: win- 
dow W for flowers, woU hangings illustraUng some phase of the 
Md. ptclures related to the field, specimens, or models. All of these 
and express the personality of the teacher 
^ "'“’“‘a are ia addition to the lexis, speciBc 
reference books, dictionaries, magazines, and specialized equipment 
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lhat are needed in ever)' field. Interesting, challenging teachers mate 
their rooms brcatlie their subject. 

Showmen and industrialists haw recognized that light and color 
condition the emotional response, and tliey use them to promote the 
desired cfTcct. In a New Jersey school a class and a teaclicr were 
assigned to a room that had l>een a storeroom. It svas dingy and not 
verj' light. The paint was dark. The walls were repainted a light pastel 
shade, but the room still had a cold feeling. The teacher and the art 
instructor planned with the class how to use one small portion of a 
dark comer. They painted it a bright red, and that comer became the 
focus of the room. It u’as warm, alive, and vibrant. The use of color 
affects the emotional tone and the receptivencss of students, School 
personnel, too, should utilize these forces to produce classrooms that 
are conducive to the kind of behavior sought. 


SREaiON OF COKTENT 

Man has accumu* 

hied a rail store o( intormnlion. No scliohr, even though he devote 
his entire life 10 sliidy, enn hope to master Ihe knowledge oi mankind. 
Obviously, tlio secondary school cannot hope to prcsml all the accu- 
mulated knowledge. A choice must be made. Upon tclial bases should 
the sclccllon of the content of a class be made? 

Many tcacbers never raise Ibis quesUon. They accept the presen 
cvudculnm ns the most desirable seicclion of mronualion and teach 
the facts contained in li.eir le.vtbook and 

l,ow they justify nttempting to tea* a certam ’'" 5 * ™ 

Great Wall of Cliina, for e.vamplc, they respond: It is in the t . , 

Sid I ™the autlmr is more’^capahle of detemiining Uia important 
'“such a"ie“™lnt may he correct if the Icaeher assumes Uiat the 

rar^alfS'S'“ parnWar h^^ 

organlae the facts, law,. ,Pe ^resJt cur- 

the average ^^^rtant knowledge for every cWld? 

nculum is composed of tlie ^ i r,»Mc tVnt attained repre- 

Can they believe ‘'-‘J'” — L ^y” hr^pohSeal 

senlalion m the secondary sc 
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pressure, are the most necessary for effective living in the present? 
Quite possibly it is more essential to know how to buy intelligently 
than it is to be able to name the characters in The Merchant of Venice. 
Not all teachers or pupils \«ll agree with tlie preceding suggestion. 
And the dissenters may be correct. If they arc professors of English 
or majoring in English literature in college, a speaking acquaintance 
with Portia and her colleagues may well be more important. But must 
the same answer be true for tlie average high school student? Tlie 
question of what material to use becomes a matter of deciding whose 
needs the curriculum should meet. 


From the late twenties until tlie mid-fifties many teachers and 
professors argued about the selection of content from two theoretical 
positions called the "subject-matter approach" and the “experience 
approach.” 

The starting place, if the teacher chose the subject-matter approach, 
was with a logically organized body of subject matter. The material 
had been organized by scholars in the field to promote learning the 
basic information first and gradually leading the boys and girls to the 
finer points of the organized bodies of subject matter. The organiza- 
tion of the subject-matter field determined where a particular teacher 
or class would start in their study. 

In contrast, the experience approach started with the child. The 
teacher examined the child’s emironment and way of life to determine 
his needs. He then selected the knowledge that had been acquired 
by civilization wliich he felt could be turned into worthwhile e.xperi- 
cnees designed to assist the child in meeting those needs. ’The teacher 
contended tliat information which did not have a bearing upon the 
needs of the child w’ould be meaningless and unimportant to him. He 
believed that teaching information not bearing upon the immediate 
needs and desires of children built up the atUtude in the child that 
the school was foolish and unimportant, and that the child learned 
because he wanted to learn, because he felt that the material being 
studied WT3uld help him. 

The teacher who followed the subject-matter approach made the 
^sumpUon that certain subject matter was good because it had been 
tested by tune and represented the culture of our civilization. Since 
m hjs opinion it was the basis on which all future development must 
ta^place. pupils would benefit by knowing it. 

experience approach argued that it w’as 
thm? ail ° informalion that has been acquired 

ttirough the ages. Smee there must be some criteria established to 



determine c.TcIiision or inclusitm of subject matter, these criteria should 
be the needs of the child and of tlie community in wliich he lives. 

Under the subject-malter approach, the major portion of planning 
W’as done by the teacher. Jle was an expert in the field and he Jme^v 
best tlio sequence in which the material should be studied and the 
ways of acquiring the information most easily. An inexperienced cliild 
could not be expected to select tJie type of subject matter tliat would 
produce proper development In himself. He could not be expected to 
organize his work in such a way tliat the field would be covered thor- 
oughly. He could not be expected to know the sources of material that 
would provide him with the most adequate information. Tlie teacher 
fiad training in all of these areas, and he had an understanding of the 
bod)’ of material th.it was to be studied. Tlius it was quite natural tliat 
lie sliould do the planning for the class. 

In the e.Tperience .'ippro.'ieh, much more planning was done by 
teacher and pupils together. Tlie pupil alone knows tiie problems that 
arc important to him. The teacher's task consists of helping the child 
to plan an attack upon them. It was assumed that developing the abil- 
ity to plan and to establish goals was an important educative process. 
Tliercfore, the scliool should give the child opportunities to develop 
these abilities. Also, teachers who followed the e.xpcrienco theory felt 
that this procedure was more in harmony with present-day psychology, 
Tfic pupil svas active— not passively doing svhat he was told. Motiva- 
tion w-ns obtained by assisting the child to set up his owm goal, and 
Uie teacher’s la.sk ceased to Ik; forcing l>oys and girls to acquire tlie 
material. The goals established by joint plinning were teacher-pupil 
goals. True, the teacher had objectives in mind and he guided boys 
and girls in tenns of them, but lie allowed the children to establish 
tlieir problems and to work them through. 

Under the subject-matter approach, the content was something to 
be acquired. Tlie task of the scliool and the teacher was to have boys 
and girls acquire a certain body of factual information. Under the 
experience approach, the subject matter xvas considered a means to 
an end. Knowledge of certain facts by tliemselvcs was considered 
unimportant. Facts were used as tools to solve problems or to conduct 
a project; many would become a part of the student’s fund of knowl- 
edge, but tliat was a seoondaiy benefit 

A ver)’ fundamental distinction erislcd between llie hvo approaches. 
Tlie subject-matter approach conceived of school as preparation for 
life. It was recognized that the culture of the past might not constitute 
real problems for modem children, but it was hoped and assumed that 
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by learning this information the diild ^vouId become an effective par- 
ticipant in twentieth-century life. The experience people, on the other 
hand, thought of school as life. They contended that pupils learn to 
live effectively in society by living intelligently and not by studying 
how others have lived and thought. They feel that if children met 
and solved problems in the simplified environment of the school, they 
developed the ability to solve their personal and social problems in 
the more complex environment of out-of-scbool life. 

Under the subject-matter approach, much of the learning came 
through drill. If a certain portion of subject matter could not be learned 
easily, the cHld repeated the task over and over until it was learned. 
The teacher did not worry whether the pupil saw purpose in what 
he was doing; he operated on an assumption that learning comes by 
effort, and that hard tasks, even though dull, are effective in develop- 
ing the mind. Under the experience program, habits and skills were 
developed when necessary to accomplish a purpose. Drill was used 
when the child saw tliat it would help him achieve some goal that he 
considered important. In the opinion of the teacher, drill was an in- 
efficient learning method unless the pupil saw purpose in the exercises. 

If the teacher assumed that the acquisition of a certain body of 
subject matter was the key to the development of an effective citizen, 
it was clear that all students roust seek to acquire the same subject 
matter. If the teacher did not require the same material for everyone, 
then he was denying those who did not acquire all of the material 
the opportunity to become as effective as tljey might be. Under the 
experience approach, the subject matter varied from individual to 
indisidual in terms of the particular needs that each bad. The teacher 
recognized not only that all students cannot be expected to reach the 
same level of attainment, but also that they do not need to do so. 

Since tlic mid-fifties the conflict has not been as pronounced. The 
profession, for the most part, has sought functional answers to the 
question of the choice of subject matter. Scholars, particularly in 
mathematics and the sciences, have been re-examining the content 
presented in high school textbooks and courses. Nluch that was non- 
functional is being discarded. Teachers have been subjecting tlieir 
procedures and class acti\'illes to careful scrutiny. A significant por- 
tion of public opinion has demanded greater effectiveness. In the 
interaction among the three groups— teachers, scholars, public— the dif- 
ferences have decreased in the face of common purposes. Agreement 
obtains that a decelopcd intellect, commitment to a set of values, and 
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fficnMl hcaUh arc desired. Content for a given class must be fudged 
btj (Is contribution to these gpab. 

If teachers are candid in their evaluation of the w'orth of the infor- 
mation included in the classes in many secondary schools, they are 
forced to admit that much of it can only be justified on the basis of 
preparing for college. Ifigh school curricula have been designed for 
the most part to meet the needs of the precollege group. At Uie present 
time only one out of tuaj high school gradtiafes— and three out of ten 
cnrollecs— ever goes to college. Thus much of tlie high school curricu- 
lar material meets the needs of onl)- thirty per cent of the high school 
enrollment. How then can teadicrs know what to teach if tliey do not 
follow a textbook or prep.aretl course of study? 

First, tcacliers must become very clear concerning tbeir tcacliing 
goals; tlicy must know wliat ^“pes of changes they want to produce 
in students. The first step in deciding upon goals consists of gaining 
an understanding of tlic purpose of the secondaiy school. Tlie objeo 
tives of any class should contribute to general attainment of the 
schools purposes, If the raison d'etre of the secondary school is to 
prepare students for college (as it once certainly was), the teacher’s 
objective is to give the children sulBdcnt facts to enable them to pass 
the entrance examinations. If the purposes are improving the immeiate 
life of the child and community, the objectives must be related to 
some pliasc of tlut improvement. For example, if one of U\e purposes 
of the school is to improve living conditions in the community, one 
of tile objectives of the home economics teacher might well be to 
teach how to plan balanced diets from available food supplies, with- 
out covering information and principles selected from the total field 
of home economics. Clarity witli regard to the role and function of the 
.school is essential. 

After the teacher determines the contribution his class can make 
to tlie school purposes, the second step consists of stating his objec- 
tives clearly. The most satisfactory way of stating objectives is in 
terms of the observable changes in behavior. Much haziness concern- 
ing objectives is remored if teachers are definite eoDugh to say; Aly 
students should type sixty words per minute at the end of two semes- 
ters of taping.” Or: "A student should be able to plan a balanced diet 
for a family of five on a weekly allowance of fifty dollars when she 
finishes my course.” Each of these objwhVes is stated clearly enough 
to give the teacher guidance in sdecting the material to be taught and 
the examination to he given. 

Tlie more specific the definition of bdiavior, the greater the direc- 
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tion obtained from the statement of the objective. To illustrate: If a 
teacher has the objective to develop appreciation of good music, the 
only guidance that he has is the term “good music, \^^lat is it? What 
does a person do who appreciates it? However, if he defines apprecia- 
tion in terms of what boys and girls do when they appreciate good 
music, he can know whether his teaching produces the results sought. 
If he says he wants pupils to choose Beethoven’s music instead of 
Goodman, to attend symphony concerts \vithout compulsion, to ask 
to hear the Moonlight Sonata, to be able to point out the differences 
between the music of Gershwin and Strauss, he has certain definite 
tjpes of behavior that he wants to see. Appreciation is no longer an 
abstract conception. It has been defined in terms of types of behavior 
for which the teacher can watch. 

\VTien these hvo steps are taken, the teacher chooses from the con- 
tent assigned to his course and llie materials made available those 
activities which in his opinion will further the tj’pes of growth he 
seeks to promote in pupils with the abilities and backgrounds of his 
class members. Since lus judgments may bo wrong, he collects evidence 
of the effectiveness of his selection, organization, and procedures and 
evaluates his choices and revises his selection as needed. The final 
judgment of the validity of a given choice must be made in terms of 
its effectiveness in producing Ae desired growth. The quality teaclier 
brings pupib, parents, supervisors, college representatives, and others 
who have pertinent evidence into the judgment-making. 


THE TEXTBOOK 


A few years ago 

teaching was associated primarily with textbooks. Teachers used text- 
books to determine what they should teach and estimated the results 
of their teaching by the extent to wb'ch they had been able to make 
the pupils read, memorize, and report on the content of the text. Many 
teachers were not satisfied to have their pupils study a single text. 
They felt that following the outline of material as presented by one 
author might not give their pupils the body of information best suited 
to improving living in the community in which the school was located 
and so began to use a variety of sources of information. 

The dangers of one-lext teaching were demonstrated in the work 
of a civics teacher in a depressed rural area. She was assigning 
the material in the book in the order in which the author %vrote 
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it No study material o&er than the text was used by the pupils. 
^eo{ the chapters treated the part that government plays in the 
health of its citizens. A look at the pinched, sallow faces of the 
forty pupils in the class, at least half of whom were suffering 
from hookworm and malnutrition, \vas sufficient to convince any 
obser\-er tJiaf a study of health was not amiss. But the chapter 
on health in the text described the organization and services of 
the health department in New York City, and the teacher and 
class read and recited on tlie chapter as it was presented in the 
text. Then the teacher wondered why the pupils were not in- 
terested in the lesson! 

Despite the movement away from dependence on a single text, 
textbooks continue to be a major source of information in the class- 
room, and teachers concerned with improving the curriculum see a 
better choice of textbooks as one step. 

Whether a teacher and a class buy a text should be determined by 
the nahxre of available te.xts, the avaUability of additional study mate- 
rial, the purposes of the teacl)er, and lus competence in Uie field he 
is teaching. If a text is suited to the community in which the school is 
located, if it Is xvritten and prepared Id a desirable manner, it may 
be satisfactory for a portion of Ae class. No text will suit all reading 
levels in the class. 

Even if the available texts do not measure up to the desired quality, 
tJje selection of a ten may be necessary. Jf l))e school lacks a good 
library, if there are insufficient funds to purchase reference books or 
to subscribe to magazines, a teacher would need to be a genius to 
provide ^vorthwhiIo educational experiences for forty boys and girls. 
Neither should a teaclier inadequately prepared in a subject-matter 
field attempt to guide children tluough the field xvithout the aid of the 
map provided by a good text. Even with a text, the teacher who lacks 
knowledge and skill in the field he is teadiing will do an inferior job; 
without a text, the task is hopeless. If tlie school possesses a wealth of 
teac}iing materal and aids, and the teacher is sufficiently specialized in 
training to enable Iiim to select his path through die intricacies of a 
particular body of subject matter, the decision concerning a text should 
rest on die purposes that a teacher has. If a teaclier wants to give his 
pupils a body of information and a text contains it, the text might 
well be diosen. If, on the other hand, a teacher feels that learning to 
collect and org.inize d-ita is as important as the facts learned, a deci- 
sion to buy a text would be unwise. 

If lie teaclier does feel tlut a tejt is necessary for effectfi-e iinrk in 
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his class there are certain standards he can use to make a choice that 
\nll improve the learning situation. t j • 

First, the text should be attractive. A bright text %vith colored pic- 
tures will stimulate the pupils more than a dark cover and a printed 
page with smaU black and white pictures. Eye appeal is important; it 
sets the tone. Color, the kind of print, the way the material is laid 
out on the page, the headings, and the organization of content around 
the concerns of students at the age level for which the material is 
being prepared are all important. 

The most important criterion a text must meet is that of relevancy. 
It must contain in/ormnffon suited to the needs of the locality and of 
the pupils. If the content of a text bears on the problems of anotlier 
region or includes only illustrations foreign to the past experience of 
the student, it is obviously unsuited. Too many textbooks in the past 
liave been directed to an urban audience because the largest sale for 
the book was in city systems and because the experience of the writer 
did not include country life. One solution, in some fields at least, lies 
in the writing of regional texts by authors from that region. But when 
regional boob are produced, care must be exercised to prevent local 
bias and prejudice from coloring the presentation. Regionalism should 
be manifest in the choice of problems presented, not in point of vie^v 
or selection of the evidence. 

Closely akin to the relevancy of the content is the accuracy of infor- 
mation. If on glancing through the book an error or Uvo is discovered, 
future examination >viU probably prove unprofitable. If no obvious 
mistakes are apparent, it is well to compare the information given with 
that in other standard references to see if there are any discrepancies. 
If a difference is found a check should be made to find out which 
source is more accurate. 

“How current is the information contained?" is another important 
question the teacher must ask. A book that is outdated, particularly 
in such areas as science and social studies, xvill be relatively useless. 
Some high schools are using science textbooks that were written before 
atomic power was developed. These stiidenls are being supplied with 
information that is false in light of present insight into the nature 
of matter and energy. The copyright date is not always an adequate 
clue. It is necessary to sample tiioroughly in order to discover how 
recent the research is upon which the writing is based. 

The text should cover the phases of the field that the teacher con- 
siders important. A title can be misleading. On the shelf is a text 
whose title and cover indicate that the geography deals with the 
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countries of the Far East. But when one loohs through the book one 
discovers that it contains only a little about the Far East and much 
that is usually included in the typical ss-orld geography. 

The book should be free of bias. Bias is displayed in many ways. 
• It may be leaving out certain facts; it may be playing up certain facts 
and playing down otliers so that a false impression is given; it may 
be the amount of space or the place on the page given one viewpoint; 
it may be the tj-pe of picture that is used. All books have some bias. 
The task of the teacher in text selection is to determine whidi is most 
free of bias. One of the best %vays to End a book that is relatively free 
of bias is to seek one that puts the emphasis on students’ drawing 
their own conclusions rather tlran on telling youngsters what they 
should believe. 

The text should be an honest presentation. It should not omit facts 
because certain vested interests will be offended if they are included. 
A textbook ^vritcr, more than any otlier author, has the responsibility 
for presenting a factual record, and divergence from the total truth 
as It is known is evidence of a poorly ^vTitten text. 

The text should be svritten in an interesting, easily luidcrsfood style. 
For some reason certain educators have assumed that a text does not 
have to be as well witten as a novel. As a result, many texts have 
been full of cumbersome sentences. Few people him to a tart if they 
^vant to read for pleasure. This avoidance of texts is not because the 
topics treated are not interesting but because the writing makes tlie 
reading of a te-rt a task instead of a pleasure. Much of the failure of 
teachers to motivate tlieir classes may correctly be attributed to the 
choice of a poorly svritten text. Ripils want simple, direct svriting. 
The more abstract the xvriting or the more complicated the sentences, 
the more difficult it is for students to understand it. hfaking under- 
standing as easy as possible is good leading. 

Print is important. Some of the newer styles of print are much more 
attractive and easier on the eyes than the old stj'les. Format attracts 
or repels. Most people find long blocks of uninterrupted print hard to 
read. They like a format that leaves blocks of white scattered among 
the print. A desirable textbook is well illustrated. If there is a clioice 
between books that are of equal merit as far as content is concerned, 
tlie one that has the greatest number and the best quality of illus- 
trations is the one that is most helpful. 

The text book should suggest a variety of class activities. No class 
will follow all of tlie activities. In fact, a class may not follow any of 
them. But tlie better the list of suggested activities, the greater the 
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chance that the student or teacher, at a time when they are not sure 
what the important thing is for tliem to do, will get an idea as to 
something they should undertake. 

A good textbook contains an index, a glossaiy, and a bibliography. 
The index should consist of tire topics that students at that partiadar. 
a<^e le\'el wiW be seeking in their research. The glossary' should 
technical terms tliat uill be new to most of the students. Tlic bibliog- 
raphy must be adequate. Not all of the information on any subject 
can be put into a single book. The author, if he has done a good jo , 
has suggested supplementary' references that deal with other phases 
of the topics studied and has indicated ty’pes of materials to whicli 
classroom committees may go to get further information. Tlie bibliog* 
raphy is better if it has been annotated so that it indicates the land 
of help a student may expect from a particular reference. 

No one text is satisfactory' for a total class. In tlie average class, 
where the reading range is seven to nine years, no one te.\t meets the 
reading requirements of every student. To expect the ninth grade 
student with fifth grade reading ability to read the ninth grade text 
is almost like compelling him to study a Latin edition, and for the 
student xvith the college freshman ability the average ninth grade te.xt 
is as boring as a ^^other Goose book would be. To meet the abilities 
of the students of an average class and to keq> them doing challeng- 
ing work it is necessary' to have texts in the field prepared for readers 
at difierent levels. 

If textbooks are used, a second difficulty should be considered. By 
foUoxving a single text, students get the idea that knowledge is already 
organized and that it is their job to learn and accept someone elses 
orgamzation. If it is recognized that pupils select and organize infor- 
mation in terms of their own purposes, the danger of a single text is 
apparent \Mien students are placed in the position of acquiring some- 
one ebe’s organization, their purpose becomes the attainment of a 
satisfactory mark in the course. For those students who are not moti- 
vated by marks, the experience is insignificant and a waste of x'aluable 
time. Schoob enrich their curriculum by adopting multiple texts for 
a single course or by' putting money into developing school and class 
libraries which make it possible for students to collect information 
from a variety of sources and to organize it in terms of what they’ 
consider to be the important problems in the various fields. Fexv 
secondary classes should rely on one text. 
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Multiple texts do 

not comprise the total answer. Texts are expensive and in some fields 
are rapidly outdated. Pamphlet matecial fills this need. Tt is cheap 
and it is up-to-date. Since it is inexpensive, it is expendable. By the 
time the pamphlet is worn out, it is usually out-of-date. Use of 
pamphlets enables a teacher to supplement the te.\t \Wth up-to-date 
material suitable to the needs of the community in wliich he worlcs 
and to provide materials on a variety' of reading levels. 

Motion pictures and film strips are valuable in many fields. The)' 
present material in a form wluch less able readers can comprehend. 
Tljey provide more concrete preseotation of ideas and procedures 
tlian most lectures and discussions. If films are to be used, the teadier 
should have a part in planning the film schedule to insure tliat the 
most helpful films svill be available when needed. A teaching film 
should be scheduled for a class when it is needed there, not when it 
arrives on a scliedule determined the year before. It may be used to 
supply data, to explore an area or motivate futUier exploration on the 
part of the students, or to summarize. But films not related to the 
immediate needs of a class should not be sboum. 

If it seems that the content of a film is appropriate, tljeio axe cer- 
tain minimum criteria that should be applied before it is used: 
the sound should be clear; the photography should be adequate; the 
information should be accurate; It should not present stereotypes that 
overgeneralizc about people and processes. A film is a powerful piece 
of instructional material and should be as carefully c.xammed as a 
text before a class is asked to spend time viem'ng it. 

Among the audio-visual materials, the tape recorder has become 
%’ety' important in many classrooms. It is versatile, and it is inexpensive. 

It has proved to be a medium through wliich the class can bo creative, 
and the information collected and organized is available to group 
after group. Tapes also enabfe o teacher to enrich the /earning en- 
vironment by keeping records of resource people U'ho visited his 
classes. Each new class has all previous resource people available to 
tliem, too. 

In preparing his work for the term, the creative teacher forms a 
file of materiab for the units he thinks he will teach. Although he can- 
not predict exactly the materials he will need as lie works wifli pupils 
he can make some guesses as to the types of units tliat he will usfi 
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He collects materials that bear on fliese topics. The greater the range 
in reading level of materials secured, the greater the chances that the 
teacher \\-ill have materials suited to the needs of the various young- 
sters mthin his class. 

In addition to the teachers forming a file of materials, the school 
librarian should collect and maintain a vertical file of materials that 
correspond with the units taught in the school. To do this efficiently 
the librarian should worh closely with the curriculum planning com- 
mittee and have a record of die lands and types of units that are 
ordinarily taught These materials should be organi 2 ed for loan to 
individual classes as they are needed. 

An important method of providing a class with instructional ma- 
terial is a tra^’eling librar)'. Collections of materials related to the 
units taught in the school are prepared in the school library. They 
contain i^erence books, pamphlets, and related fiction. These collec- 
tions are loaned to classes as they study the units. Such traveling 
shelves of materials increase the topics that can be e.rplored within 
a unit and bring the thinking of more authorities to a classroom. 

A wider concept of materials of instruction has led to the conclusion 
that many classes have placed too much emphasis on learning from 
materials that are written and printed. The curriculum is impros’ed for 
many students by pro%iding a greater \’ariety of w-ays of collecting 
information. Experience is being recognized more \videly as learning 
material. Camp life is one e.xample. As boys and girls have e.rperiences 
in camp, the living together, the contact with nature, the necessity 
for preparing food and cleaning up, serving, making beds, all provide 
facts and ideas that can be used. Class activities are being extended 
beyond the walls of the classroom in many schools. Community re- 
sources are being used as learning materials; speakers from the com- 
munity, projects in community improvement, excursions to factories, 
museums, and the like are all recognized as learning materials. 
Tlirough the use of nonprinted instructional materials, class work 
is being made meaningful for a higb percentage of the students. 

A recent development in the instructional aids field has been the 
teaching machine. Although at the time of this wTiting fevv high schools 
are using teaching machines, mudi experimental work is being done, 
^tempts are being made to program courses and portions of courses, 
■nie results give room for hope that much of the basic factual material 
of some counes can be programed. Certainly it can be expected that 
prog^ms to teadi fundamental skills will be produced. 

High school staffs should proceed immediately to define the b.isic 
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skills required for graduation and to seek programs that will teach 
them. After the skills Ijave been defined and the programs secured, 
pupils \vill be able to work at their own speed in a laboratory associ- 
ated \vith tlie hbraiy. Teachers ^ding in-class activities could elimi- 
nate most of the drill and use class time for more creative activities. 

The method of class operation that is desirable depends upon tJie 
outcomes sought, the background and matiuity of the pupils, the 
facilities available, and the ability of the teacher. It is unwise to make 
judgments about the activities of a class unless these factors are 
kmown. Not all competencies and understandings are developed by 
the same procedure; not all teachers find the same methods effective. 

If activities are desirable they are conducted in an atmosphere where 
tlie pupil feels accepted and believes be has some real possibility of 
success. The activities provide for individual differences. Tlje more 
gifted pupils can move ahead at a faster rate, and tlie slower ones 
have more time and can secure help when needed. Such conditions 
cannot be obtained in a lai^e class where all have the same assign- 
ments and all must keep together. Desirable class acticities provUlc 
for choke, for variation in rate of progress, and for individualized as- 
signments. More than one proiect to choose from for homework, 
reading lists dealing svith the topic or problem under consideration 
wth references of varying degrees of difficulty, opportunity to get 
an evaluation of quality of assignments done and reports prepared, 
all contribute to the possibility that the class activities are desirable. 
Teaching machines or otlier devices that enable a teacher to indi- 
vidualize instruction increase the possibility that activities will be 
ivortlnvliile for all. 

The activity that is desirable for one student is not necessarily so 
for another. One student may need drill oa pronouns; hr another it 
is a w'aste of time. If the classroom Is a desirable teaching-learning 
situation, the teacher knows each pupil well enough to recognize Iiis 
present level of ability and to provide or plan with the pupil the 
next steps that are appropriate for him. 

Some efforts are undenvay in liJgh schools to provide for indiiidu- 
alized instruction by team teaching. A number of teachers, tu-o to 
seven, H-ork ivitli a number of pupOs, fifty to one hundred sci-entj’-fivc. 
Class activities consist of large group presentations and small group 
or individual investigations. Proponents of the plan proclaim that the 
large group presentations can be better prepared than is tjpica! 
now in regular classes; tliat students can be provided mth assignments 
more suited to their needs and abilities in the small groups; and 
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that greater flexibility for meeting individual needs and abilities exists 
because students can be shifted from one small group to another with- 
out disrupting their schedule or disturbing classes. 

Television teaching is being tried in many classrooms. The results 
obtained vary and are being studied. It has been proved that pupils 
can learn facts by television leaching. So can they leam facts by 
reading a book. Few claim that teaching should be by television 
alone, and the extent to which enrollment in college elective courses 
taught by television lags behind enrollment in sections of the same 
courses taught "live" challenges those who do claim so. Television is 
but one more instructional material, and its future depends upon its 
contribution to providing more stimulation witliout decreasing the pos- 
sibility of individualizing instruction. 


SUWMARY 


The high school cur- 
riculum Is satisfactory when the student works in a class where: he 
is accepted, supported, challenged, and stimulated; the physical setting 
is functional, flexible, and pleasing; the content studied is selected 
because it effectively promotes the student growth that the teaclier 
hopes will result; and the instructional materials available are suit- 
able and varied enough to accommodate a wide range of individual 
purposes and abilities. 
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GUIDANCE 

PROCEDURES 


In 19S0 over five hundred Connecticut parents were nslcetl 
what improvements tlicy would lihe to see made fa the sccondaiy 
school program. One of the three most freijuently stated 
desires was for increased guidance for adolescents. Other surveys 
have indicated that the Connecticut response was typical. 

An improved guidance program in the secondary- scitools is 
a concern of parents, adolescents, and school staffs. How to 
provide the guidance is not as clear as the demand for it. 

Much of tlie difficulty in imprordng tire guidance program h'es 
in disagreement concerrung the nature of guidance. Some 
people, including m-any parents, conceive of guidance in the 
form of an adviser to whom pupils can take their problems and 
obtain answers. OUicrs, including some administrators, see 
guidance as a data-collecf/ng function. In their opinion, 

^ dance personnel should be used to administer tests, 
prepare and maintain cumulati\-e record folders, and supply 
information concerning the results of the testing program. 

Others erpect guidance perscninel to assist pupils in flunking 
tlirough their personal problems. Some specialists in llie field 
1D3 
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claim that guidance is a specialized function that can be performed 
only by highly trained personnel. Guidance, from their point of view, 
is distinct from the curriculum. Some curriculum worhers, on tlic 
other kind, find it impossible to distinguish between the curriculum 
and guidance activities. As they understand it, a good curriculum 
constitutes a good guidance program. 

Out of these different interpretations have come misunderstandings 
and, in some cases, antagonisms. Individuals in planning groups, 
faculties, and communities have lallccd past each other without realiz- 
ing that a semantic problem existed. It has become increasingly 
necessary to state the definition of guidance that is being used if 
communication is to be facilitated. 

Guidance, in this chapter, will be usetl to mean helping students to 
learn about themselves and establish goals, to become informed about 
the school and community, to plan how to use the available resources 
to achieve their goals, and to formulate and follow standards of con- 
duct. Any action by an administrator, a counselor, or a teacher that 
contributes to any of these phases of guidance, whether it is in the 
classroom, counselor’s office, or playground, is guidance. No attempt 
will be made to distinguish between curriculum and guidance because 
guidance is an aspect of the curricular organization. If pupils become 
more intelligently self-directing in a school, the guid.^nco function of 
the school program or curriculum is effective. A particular activity 
or action may be guidance for one pupil and not for another. Planning 
to improve guidance in a high school involves looking at what is 
happening to individual pupils to see what assistance they receive 
in becoming better able to meet their problems and does not neces- 
sarily involve examining a stated program of activities and a listing 
of qualifications of personnel. 


GUIDANCE THRQUG;1 PROGRAM PLANNING 

. . The basic element 

ot guidance for the student is helping him make the choice of tlie 
experiences available in the school he attends that will be most bene- 
ficial to him and to society. The wrong decision concerning courses 
to be taken or activities in which to engage will keep a pupil from 
ge ting what he could out of the time he spends in the secondary 
school. Thus selection of program is Uie phase of a pupil’s school 
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career in \A’hich the guidance program should be organized to help 
most. (See Chapter 6.) 

Eacli student should have one staff member, a counselor or a 
teacher, who guides Iiim throughout his high school career. Tins per- 
son should get to kno^v the student rvell and as far as possible become 
acquainted with the adolescent's parents. He should ha\'e access to 
all information concerning the student. He should have time in his 
schedule to get acquainted \villi the student and his parents and to 
have consultations with them when important decisions are to be 
made. 

At the time of decision about the students program, the counselor 
should see his role as helping the student to become clearer about 
his goals, to see the full range of choices and the consequences of 
each. He should supply data about the program and the student’s 
achievement and abilities that may be unJmoxvn or o\’erlooked by Uie 
student or parent It is not his job to plan a program for the student; 
it is his job to help the student make more realistic, more intelligent 
choices. 

The success of this aspect of the guidance program should be 
judged by whetlier a student learns to kmow himself belter and de- 
velops greater intensity of purpose because of an increasing awareness 
that he is making the decisions that shape his life. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH THE HOMEROOM 


Not all of tlie guid- 
ance needed can be provided in the program-planning conferences. 
Much must be secured tlirough day-to-day contact witli members of 
the faculty. One point of impact in many high schools is the home- 
room. 

The homeroom has been developed in the secondary school to 
supply a type of assistance tiiat u-as not available in Uie ordinary 
classroom. In a typical secondary school the students met from four 
to SLX teachers a day, all of whom contacted over one hundred students 
per day. The close relationship between the students and one teacher, 
typical of the elementary school, >va5 lost. No teacher felt particular 
responsibility' for a given child. The liomeroom was developed to elimi- 
nate this shortcoming. 

The homeroom, as it has been envisioned, has si.'c major purposes. 
They are; to lieJp students learn about the scliool and adapt themselves 
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lo Its program; to develop self-expression and skill m planning and 
execuUng- to develop desirable social and civic behaviori to develop 
leadership and followership skills; to provide information and assist- 
ance on personal, vocational, and scholastic problems; and to assist 
the pupil in developing a sense of belonging. If a teacher accepts 
the homeroom as a major responsibility, it can be an effective device 
lor pupil guidance. If he sees little value to students in the homeroom 
or if he considers it an extra burden, he can slight the job, and the 


homeroom is useless as a guidance procedure. 

As the homeroom has developed in many high schools, it has not 
contributed as much as anticipated to the guidance function of the 
school. Sometimes tlie time allocated has been so short— five to ten 
minutes— that only announcements can be made and attendance- 
taking done. In other situations, even though there is sufficient time 
provided, the program has been repeated from year to year, and after 
tlie first year students have lost interest in the discussions. Other 
homerooms failed because the teacher had not worked out a routine 


for conducting administrative details, and the time of the homeroom 
group was spent fussing over such details or sitting quietly while the 
inefficient teacher served as class clerk. A major weakness of the pro- 
gram has thus been that many teachers did not kmow what to do wlh 
5ie homeroom period. Teacher-training institutions, for the most part, 
have done little to prepare beginning teachers to use the homeroom. 

Probably the most common error has been use of the homeroom for 


a study period. If it is used for a last-minute skimming of lessons prior 
to students* going to classes, the homeroom is a \vasled portion of 
the school day as far as guidance is concerned, and the time could 
have been better spent in class activities. In some junior high schools 
spelling has been crowded into the period. In such schools the home- 
room has thus become a tegular class and does not serve the guidance 
function for which it is intended. 


A difficulty in some schools has been that the programs for the 
homerooms have been prepared by an outside agency and handed to 
the homeroom teacher as a syllabus. The homeroom became another 
class for the teacher to teach, and it became impossible for liim to de- 
velop the self-direction and pupil-planning that are the essence of 
homeroom group guidance. 

Some^ administrators have allowed homerooms to be disrupted by 
permitting students to be excused from the period. As these students 
were taken away to engage in other activities, the lack of importance 
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attached to tlie homeroom by the administration was emphasized both 
for those who went and for those who svere left behind. Seeing how 
little value the administration attributed to the homeroom, students 
begin to talce it less seriously. 

If the homeroom is fulfilling its guidance function, the teacher is 
responsible for attendance, informing the student about the school, 
and the social guidance of the group with which he worhs. He is the 
faculty member who assists each student assigned to his homeroom to 
solve the difficulties encountered ns he progresses llirough the school. 
Each member of Iiis group is helped to feel a sense of belonging 
and to recognize that he has a contribution to make. 

To be of most help in the social dwelopment of pupils, the home- 
room should be composed of a heterogeneous group of students. Its 
population should spread across the socioeconomic levels of the com- 
munity and the ability le\'els of the school. In this vTOy, the homeroom 
becomes a laboratot}' where students have the opportunity to leam to 
know the people svjth whom th^ may not ordinarily associate and to 
work out sldlU of living together with people who are different. 

If tlje homeroom teacher takes Ids job seriously, he will observe 
each child in many types of activities to detect strengths and weak* 
nesses. He will watch during student planning in the homeroom in 
order to leam os much as he can about each individual child. He will 
be tactful, gentle, and calm, realizing tltat his funcKon is not to direct, 
but rather to assist and to counsel. He will plan with the memben of 
his homeroom, the type of organization needed, (he method of choos- 
ing officers, the types of activities, and the sodal program. In his 
guidance functions he will help students discover requirements, make 
their own judgments, and develop the habit of evaluation of actions. 

Another major responsibility of the homeroom teaclier Is helping 
pupils in their relationships with oilier teachers. Policy concerning the 
role of the liomeroom teacher should be agreed upon at faculty meet- 
ings. If tills is not done, the teadier about whom the student talks may 
feel that the homeroom teacher is Interfering in business that Is not 
his. Agreement should be reached among members of the faculty tli-it 
each teacher has die right and the responsibility to help each pupil 
in his homeroom to work out any difficulties that may arise widi any 
other teacher. 

In planning the homeroom, there are a number of topics that n 
dass may w-ish to consider. Some of them are: how to succeed In 
school; how to study; how to select electives; how to choose a job; 
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how to select a college; how to me the library; how to '■'S'"'™- 
how to get along with people; what satisfactory school conduct parha^ 
mentary procedure, manners, dress, and sportsmanship are, how to 
select friends; and how to choose and devise proper means of amuse- 
ment. These are only indicative of topics that have 
selected hy homerooms. Any particular group may feel that 
unimportant and rvish to discuss others that seem to them worthwhile. 
In schools where the homeroom is used more intelligently, these per- 
sonal guidance tuncHons are supplemented by opportunity to study 
school problems and develop proposed solutions, to acquaint pupus 
svith the student activity program, to plan and hold social activities, o 
discuss human relations problems, and to serve as a basis for in a 


mural activities. , 

One of the major values of the homeroom is the informal, casual 
pupil-teacher conferences. The homeroom teacher becomes someone 
to whom a student may taVe an inconsequential question or a serious 
personal problem. The teadier is constantly alert for the kinds ot 
cues that indicate the need for referring the student to someone who 
is better trained to help meet the particular land of difficulty. 

It is helpful If the teacher remains with the same homeroom 
for more than one year. In this way, the teacher becomes better able 
to know students and provide guidance, and students have the oppor- 
tunity to develop a strong esprit dc corps. But, duo to the importance 
of die guidance aspect of the homeroom, it should also be possible 
for a student to be shifted to another homeroom when tliere is strong 
disagreement between him and the teacher. If the pupil is forced to 
remain in the same homeroom even though there is a strong personality 
clash with the teacher, he will not derive tlie guidance benefits from 
the situation that he should. No shift should be looked upon as deto- 
mental to either the teacher or the student. It is simply a recognition 
that a person may work with one individual better than with another, 
and the administration, in seeking the best possible guidance situation, 
places people together who work in greatest harmony. 

A faculty will do more effective work in the homerooms if tliere is 
a faculty committee svilh definite responsibility to work for improve- 
ment of homerooms. Such a group should coordinate the efforts of 
the total faculty, offer suggestions to odier faculty members, and serve 
as a clearing house for ideas for possible organization of homerooms 
and for good guidance techniques. The committee should foster co- 
operation and experimentation. Some schools have found the follosving 
to be fruitful: 
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1. Holding meetings of homerDom teachers with guidance coun- 
selors for case study conferences. The trained guidance person 
summarizes the infonnation available about a pupil, and the 
teachers involved plan the next steps that they feel would be 
most helpful. This procedure not only increases insight info 
tlie needs of the shident under study, but abo promotes the 
teachers’ sensitivity to the needs of all cliildren. 

2. Providing opportunities for students to rate their homeroom 
periods and having the results presented without idenlifjing 
individuals involved. Students’ dbsatisfactions and criticisms 
provide additional data for teachers to consider in planning 
better ways of conducting the homeroom. 

3. Encouraging teachers to have student committees visit other 
homerooms, Through this student infervisitation good ideas 
about operation and organization can be gsread throughout 
the school. 

4. Recommending books dealing wth homeroom activities for pur- 
chase for the teachers’ professional library. The magazine Slu- 
dent Aclivilics contains many ideas Uiat teachers may want 
to adopt. 

5. Encouraging homeroom groups to plan and share programs wth 
each Ollier, In this %vay the homeroom not only serves a gui- 
dance function, but also provides on opportunity to bring more 
creativeness into the school. It can be used to give students 
opportunities in writing, acting, and production. 

6. Preparing a self-evaluation diecklist that Iiomeroom groups 
and tlieir teachers may use to evaluate the success of their 
own operation. The groups may not accept tliis checklist, but 
in a discussion as to whether Uiey feci the criteria arc im- 
portant and being met they get ideas for improvement. 

Students \rill feel that the homeroom is more important if it serves as 
a basb for the organization of student government, student activities, 
and the intramural sports pro^am. If representatives on tlie student 
council are chosen by the homeroom and issues before the council arc 
brought back by the representatives foe discussion in the homerooms, 
students will have the opportunity to leam more about the school and 
to develop norms of behavior wliich will guide their actions. Making 
the homeroom the basis of activities and intramurab gives the teacher 
an opportunity to become a cooperative planning member of lus group 
in an important phase of school life. It enables him to adopt a role 
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which increases the possibiUty that students svill accept him and turn 
to him with their problems. 

The homeroom is a major unit in the guidance program ot a sec- 
ondary school if it is a social unit helping each student in fte school 
to feel that he belongs there and that he has friends; if it is a place 
where students may examine together the activities ot the school, inake 
value judgments concerning them, and plan social activities; if it is 
used for planning dances and social programs, for discussing types 
of behavior that are acceptable, and for es-aluating togedier the events 
that have transpired. 


GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Guidance and teach- 
ing cannot be separated. Teachers do not operate as guidance 
workers one moment and teach subject matter the next. As a teacher 
teaches subject matter to one student, he provides guidance for an- 
other. As he teaches, he guides. The teachers role is to help the in- 
dividual and the group to become more self-directing. Further, he 
should work wth the group in such a way that guidance may come 
from the total group or from various persons within it. As a teacher 
makes it possible for pupils to state what they believe or for the 
class to establish standards of beha\’ior for itself, he is providing a 
guidance experience. 

Self-direction consists of three major ingredients: knowing and ac- 
cepting oneself, determining what one believes and the goals to 
which one is committed, and having the skilb xvitli which to work 
for the goals sought. Teachers can contribute to all of these types of 
pupil growth, or they can teach in ways that avoid having the pupil 
consider his strengths or weaknesses in any of these areas. Tlie way 
the teacher works detennines the degree of guidance he provides. 
If a teacher works with pupils in such a way that they are constantly 
asldng themselves: “^Vhat am I like?" “WTiat do I want to do?" “WTiat 
are the resources available in the sdiool?” “How can I improve what 
I am doing?"— then effective guidance is being carried on. If classes 
are conducted in such a w'ay that the students have little to do e.xcepl 
carrjr’ out the directions of the teacher, not much guidance is pro- 
vided. If, however, the teacher constantly relies on questions such as: 
“W’hat is the most important thing for us to do?” “^\^lat is the best 
W’ay of doing it?" “How well have w’e carried out our purposes?" 
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change shovilcl we malce in our purposes and our procedures?" 
-then guidance is being carried on in every class period. Guidance 
fs the process of he/ping a student acCueve increasingly intelligent 
self-direction. 

Knowing a pupil is basic if Uie teacher hopes to be an effecHve 
guidance worker. Some teachers use a party or a class excursion as an 
occasion to study pupils. By observing students in a social situaHon in 
which lliey are relatively free, the teacher gains a more accurate 
picture of the behavior of the individual and is better able to make 
plans for Uie types of experiences which will help the youngster to 
know liimself. Some teachers do much to help pupils know and accept 
themselves. Tiiey hold individual conferences to discuss goals and 
plans; they listen to pupils’ statements of aspirations, needs, plans, and 
experiences; they share test results, wliich enables a pupil to gain a 
reslistic appra/yst/ of his strea^lts and treakoesses; f/iey he/p the pupi7 
keep a record of his products so that he can have a basis for making 
judgments about his ovm progress; they call to the pupil’s attention his 
socially acceptable potential; they express (heir faith and confidence 
in his ability to be successful. 

The use of the sociogram technique xvithln a class helps the teacher 
discover wJiich youngsters are accepted and which are isolated. UTien 
lie knows which pupils lack the social skills to secure acceptance, the 
teacher is In a position to hear and understand the lands of questions 
such pupils raise. Knowing a student’s concerns and needs is neces- 
sary if the teacher is to help him select instructional material. 

In one New York Qty high sdiool, teachers found that they 
could perform guidance functions better by using projective 
techniques which enabled them to know their pupils. They had 
students >vrite stories of their happiest und their most upsetting 
evpCTiences, or they asked them to finish a story. Writing stories 
about pictures was anoUrer device. Students were shown a 
picture ond ivere asked to write the story of the picture. kVhat 
each student wrote was important because of what it told about 
his needs, bis wishes, and his purposes. As teacher and student 
discussed what the student had said in his story, the student 
could collect infoimation that he could apply to ^e solving of 
his own problems. Or if he felt secure enough in tlie discussion 
he could state his problem directly. 

The writing of autobiography has pnn’ed to be another technique 
for helping students know themselves. As the student is asked to look 
back over his life and describe the important events, he goes through 
a process of selecting the important from the unimportant. If die 
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autobiography is not merely another svriting assignment, he learns 
more definitely what he values. Time taken by the teacher and class to 
discuss criteria for use in selecUng facts and incidents to 
and time taken to develop a clear understanding that recording ol 
thoughts and opinions is as important ns reporting actions, helps stu- 
dents make their analysis more vital. r i = 

Many regular classroom projects have guidance possibilities. Let us 
look at some examples. 

In Tuscaloosa, Alabama, some nintli grade English dasses pro- 
vided time for hoys to list “\Vl.at I like about girls and for 
Girls to list "What I like about boys.” The process served two 
functions: it gave the students an opportunity to clarify wbat 
they thought about the opposite sex and to learn what qualities 
the opposite sex valued in them. The norms that the peer gr^p 
makes evident in such listings constitute directives and gui es 
to action for the members of the classes involved. 


In Jacksonville Beach, Florida, an English teacher was attempt- 
ing to improve speech habits. She brouglit a tape recorder to 
dass and sought a topic in which boys and girls in the ninth 
grade would be interested. She found it when the students 
began to discuss how to behave on dates. Interest was high, fil'd 
students soon forgot their shyness and reserve. Not only did tiie 
topic serve as a way of helping yoimgstcrs to talk freely and 
to hear themselves as tlie tape was played back, but it also gave 
them an opportunity to consider different vieu’points with regard 
to their own behavior. The pupils' comments gave the teacher 
an opportunity to ask questions the youngsters could examine. 
The same tapes were useful at parent meetings. As parent 
heard ninth-graders discussing behavior on dates and their 
problems with parents, they were stimulated to examine together 
the problems of dating and to learn from each otlier different 
ways of working with adolescents. 

In Sarasota, Florida, parents and adolescents had been having 
disagreements o\'er the time to come home, behavior on dales, 
and the proper amount of spending money. Differences in the 
way various parents dealt with these problems caused dissatis- 
faction among the boys and girls and disapproval on the part 
of the parents. The home economics teacher and one of her 
classes attempted to do something about the problem. They in- 
vited parents who %vere interested and adolescents who 
willing to parUcipate to sit do\vn together and think through 
parent-teenager difiBculties, After meeting and talking together 
a number of times, the group agreed upon a statement of prin- 
ciples which should guide both parents and adolescents. The 
code worked so well that when four years later other parents 
and children in the same community re-examined the statement 
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to see whnt changes should be made they agreed that tlie an- 
swers were still good and were ones tliat both parents and 
adofescente should be ccmtoit to follow. 

Tlie classroom teaelier mates his contribution to guidance through 
planning with pupils, helping them evaluate tlieir progress, helping 
them develop self-control and self-reliance, and helping them revise 
the plan in light of the evidence (hey collect. In-service training in 
toachcr-piipil planning tecliniques and evahialion procedures consti- 
tutes basic help to the classroom teacher in performing liis guidance 
function. Equally helpful is a study of the emotional needs of youth 
and melljods of meeting them. Being able to accept and understand 
adolescents is essential if the high school teacher is to be an effective 
guidance worker. 

To bo able to help in guidtnee, all of the school personnel should 
be sensitive to the problems confronting youth. They should know 
the concerns and motivatiorts of youth. They should be sympathetic to 
the problems jriuth encounter in seeking more adult status. They must 
be willing to take the time to talk with boys and girls who seek tlieir 
counsel. But being sensitive is not enough. Teachers must also be 
aware of the s)’mptoms of difficulties with which they are unable to 
help students. They should know the signs of emotional distress and 
deterioration of personality that require more skilled treatment. One 
of the major problems for classroom teachers is to learn to distinguish 
behveen the problems w'lh which th^' can be of assistance and the 
ones that require treatment by a specialist. It helps if they are famiUar 
SN-ith die principles of mental hygiene and have an understanding of 
the reasons for the prescribed treatment. In carrying out treatment, it 
may be necessary to place Uic mental health of the student above 
scholarship within a certain subject-mailer area. 

A basic element of planning for guidance in a school is for each 
teacher to examine liimself to see what types of pupils he has diffi- 
culty in accepting. Teachers are unable to provide guidance for those 
whom they reject. If tlie guidance program of a school is to be 
strengthened, ^ch faculty member must continually extend his own 
range of acceptance. ^Vben he finds that he cannot accept certain 
students, he must be willing to admit it to himself and others and 
to work out ways in which these students will have opportunities to 
xvork with teachers who can both accept and assist them in solving 
their o\vn problems. 
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GUIDANCE TOOCEDUnnS 


GUIDANCE THROUGH HOHCIASS AOIVITIES 


A sccondarj’ school 

provides guidance (or the student whether he swnts it or not. It my 
be n negative hind of guidance, hnl the way the faculty works, the 
kind of courses offered, the attitude of the administration, all con- 
stitute guidance for individual pupils. In a l>-picnl school, students 
are helped to learn about the school through a handlwok, an oncnla. 
tion program, the school paper, and the advisement propm; thc>' arc 
helped to plan tlicir school experiences thrOTigh prcregistralion coun- 
seling. homeroom discussion, and pupil-teacher planning within ic 
various classes; they arc assisted in their postschool planning through 
career conferences, vocational materials and college catalogs in ^ le 
library, try-out work experiences, and interviews with representatives 


of various colleges. n » 

School publications provide guidance. Tlio handliook tells aboii 
activities and describes the organization and regulations of the school. 
It helps the new student become acquainted witli the accepted pattern 
of behavior. The student paper is equally important. Tlirough the «U' 
torials, student opinion and standards of behavior arc formed. Tlie 
cartoons that appear help students decide what is funny and what is 
unwise. The type of news tliat receives the biggest amount of space 
and headlines helps to form the opinion of tlic student body as to 
what is important The recognition that is given to certain students 
indicates the kind of values that arc important in the school. 

The orientation week helps students become acquainted with the 
building, the staff personnel, the student leaders, and the activity 
program. In most orientation programs, the new students are provided 
with excursions around tlie school conducted by teachers or upper- 
classmen. Tliese help to decrease the feeling of strangeness and pro- 
vide them xvith more infonnatiOD and knowledge of sources of help 
and the location of service facilities. Some schools use talks by upper- 
classmen to explain the program to newcomers, belicx'ing that students 
are better able to put themselves in the new pupil’s place and to in- 
terpret the school in his language. In some schools the counselors 
and representative students go to the feeder schools and talk to 
prospective entrants about the program of the high school. In still 
other systems, students in tlieir last year at the feeder schools are 
brought to the high school for a full day’s visit to get acquainted witli 
the program before they enter. As new students have these experiences 
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they begin to set their goals concerning the position the;' want to 
assume in the school they arc entering. They decide which activities 
seem important, svhich social groups desirabfe. 

The librar>' contributes to the guidance program, too. If the library 
is a place that is attractive and comfortable, students are encouraged 
to go there. If it is formal and dreary, it is a place to avoid. If the 
library has a good selection of materials describing various vocations, 
students have the opportunity to secure the information that enables 
tliem to make better choices. The range of fiction helps to shape the 
reading tastes of youth- A good autobiography seeh'on, in which 
students can read about great men past and present, assists students 
in setting their own goals and standards. 

Classroom appearance and the art displayed in the building also 
serve as guides. If the classrooms are littered, dirty, and unkempt, 
certain standards of neatness and appearance are being taught The 
reverse is promoted if the rooms are »ve}3 organized, materials are 
kept in the appointed places, tl>e colors used in the rooms are har- 
monious, and Uie furniture arrangement is conducive to the types of 
activities undenvay there. The types of pictures, ceramics, or craft- 
work displayed in the cafeteria, hallway, or showcases also contribute 
to the formation of standards tliat students acquire. Lack of any such 
exhibits teaches something about the place of art desired in tlie life 
of the Individual. Tlie displays on library, corridor, and classroom bul- 
letin boards are also guides. A school's values are revealed by its dis- 
plays. Students learn from the indirect approach as well as from the 
direct statements of people. Tlie types of books recommended, the 
type of humor represented, the ly^ of art displayed, all constitute 
information that a student uses in forming Itis own standards. 

Many phases of the school program provide infonnal guidance of 
One type or another. Assemblies pve students clues as to what is 
desirable. The kinds of programs presented indicate what tlie adminis- 
tration and the student government consider important. The points 
of view and questions advanced by speakers or movies used in assembly 
serve as a basis for discussion In classes and homerooms. The assem- 
blies also teacli bow to behave in a large group. If the staff is skillful, 
assemblies may be used to teach how to participate in discussions in 
a large group situation- 

One of the primary outcomes sought in a modem secondary school 
program is student self-knowledge. As the research of Carl Rogers 
indicates, being increasingly accurate about himself is one of the 
major factors in student achievement of emotional health. Many tech* 
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CUTOANO: PHOCEDUHES 


niques have been developed for helping students Icam about them- 
selves. Perhaps the most common way is by providing opportunity for 
the student to talk wtli his counselors. Some schools schedule a talk 
between each student and his counselor once each semester. In less 
structured situations no routine is established and the student is 
free to seek counseling when he wishes iL Another method is the 
discussion group, in which members talk about the problems tliat 
confront them as adolescents. As students listen to llicir peers present 
their newpoints they learn to analj-re their owm feelings and s'alucs. 
Common topics are dating, relationship with parents, daydreaming, 
and career-planning. 

The testing program, in wliich a student has the opportunity to 
compare his own responses witli the countrywide norms that have 
been established for his age, gives him a clearer picture of his ow'n 
capabilities. He has a better basis upon which to judge his own per- 
formance and to make judgments about the possibility of attaining 
various goals that he is considering. Tlie testing program guides. 
Although the statement that the person who controls the testing 
program controls the curriculum of the school is probably an exag- 
geration, certainly the tests used do make clear to students what the 
faculty deems important. Even when a faeult)’ disclaims a belief in the 
\’alue of a test, its use cooWnces the student that the faculW coiwiders 
the skill or information sampled to be important. If the testing pro- 
gram is for the most part the kind that helps the student e.tplore 
his capabilities and his interests rather than tests that are looked upon 
as hurdles that must be cleared, the testing program becomes one of 
the most important school experiences in helping a student know 
liimself. It encourages the student to look for both his strengths and 
his weaknesses ratlier than to -nltempt to deceive both the teacher 
and himself about his weaknesses. 

Vocational guidance is provided through career conferences in 
which students have the opportunity to talk with persons from 
various oceupaUons. The infoimation supplied helps the student 
learn about a range of vocations bom which he may choose. Too 
many times students are una\\*are of the variety of job opportunities. 
Their vision is restricted by the contact that they have had xrith 
persons from a few occupations. The increase in information suppl*^ 
conference may lead to a wuser selection of vocation. 

Tbe student government is also a form of group guidance. The 
iwlides that are developed hy the government are more important 
than any control that it exerts. To the extent that the student govern- 
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ment in^’olves a major portion of the stitdent body in thinking through 
problems and forming new policies, the guidance function is enhanced. 
Individual students form their own standards as they assist in tlie 
formulation of schoolwide standards. 

In Niles, Illinois, the students, svith the leadership of the student 
council, drew up a code of behavior for Niles High School stu- 
dents. Council representatives took the problem to each home- 
room and obtained suggestions for items that should be included. 
After suggestions from the total school had been secured, a 
rough dr^t was formulated, and each homeroom was given an 
opportunity to analyze the draft. In terms of the criticism that 
came from the review of the draft by the homerooms, a final 
statement was prepared and adopted. This statement told each 
member of the student body what other members of the student 
body thought was suitable behavior and what was expected of 
him. It gave each student a dear definition of acceptable be- 
liavior. 

In the 1930s Wilson Junior High School in Hamilton, Ohh, 
took a week to write a constitution. Regular classes did not meet. 
Students and teachers, organized into committees to dm'elop 
special sections of the constitution, met together in a conven- 
tion. They then brought their proposals back to the constitu- 
tional assembly and carried through the processes of formfiig a 
constitution. Students gained a knowledge of how governmental 
organization t$ achieved, but they also Te.iroed how people be- 
come self-directing by formulating the principles that will guide 
their behavior. 

The club program guides by providing activities in which students 
ha>'e tlje opportunity to explore ideas and techniques with wliiclj 
they are not acquainted. Hobby clubs, interest clubs in subject-matter 
fields, service clubs, all constitute opportunities to develop leadership 
skills and to discover or deepen interests in a particular field. 

In a New York City junior high school, a teacher proWcIcd 
guidance by organizing charm clubs that girls could join if they 
wished to learn more about dress and makeup. The underlying 
assumption >vas that if students became able to make themselves 
more attractive, they would become more secure because they 
felt more certain of themselves. 

In a Florida senior high school, time was provided in the 
schedule for free activity periods one hour a week in which a 
student might pursue his Oiief interest. By this procedure it was 
possible for teachers to discover what students’ re.tl concerns 
were and to be in a better position to assist the student in think- 
ing about his purposes and his use of time. The students had 
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proof under this plan that the school was concerned with pro- 
viding &em opportunity to pursue their own interests. 

The school award and honor system gives indirect guidance. The 
types of activities for which honors are given indicate the phases of 
the school program that are valued by the staff. The extent to which 
honors are restricted indicates the types of leadership that are recog- 
nized. If a faculty has established an awards system that is incon- 
sistent with the philosophy of the school, students are inSuenced 
more by the emphasis on awards than by a faculty statement of 
ideals. 

The attitudes of teachers constitute guidance cues for pupils. If 
teachers let students know directly or subtly that they believe that the 
college preparatory course is the best course and that a general course 
is for the misfits in the school, they e.vert a powerful guiding force. 
They influence those children with whom their opinion counts to take 
the approved program whether the pupils need it or not. 

The appearance of teachers is a phase of group guidance. If teachers 
wear clothes with good design and colors that harmonize, students 
are assisted in formulating their standards of good taste. If, on the 
other hand, they are nondescript and careless in their dress, their in- 
fluence is negative. Style shows held by student groups also affect tli© 
development of taste in dothes. As students plan what thej' wll 
include in the style show they are developing standards of taste. 
Students who attend the performance may go only to see their friends, 
but they are confronted with certain standards of dress that they 
evaluate and accept or reject. 


ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 

In the organization 

of a high school guidance program, the principal is responsible lor 
developing an attitude in the faculty that will make guidance a part 
of the school program and for the selection and training of the person- 
nel, counselors, and others who act as leaders, coordinators, and con- 
sultants in the guidance activity. 

The guidance staff of trained counselors provides leadership and 
support for the remainder of the faculty. Its function is to stimulate 
and assist the classroom teadrer in the performance of guidance activi- 
ties. In addition, the staff is responsible for conducting tlie program of 
testing and recording, for working out articulation between the 



elementary school and the high school and the high school and the al- 
lege, for providing assistance to graduates and drop-outs in secunng 
emplo)'ment, and for counseling students concerning scholastic, voca- 
tional, and personal problems. . , , , t 

In some large schools grade advisers may be added to the counsel- 
ine personnel. They help the classes to which they are assigned plan 
classwde social activities, select class symbols and equipment, and 
advise on registration procedures. 

Many scliools have found it advisable to have a guidance commiHee. 
The eommiltee’s function is to disenss Ae P'f ? 

and mate recommendations to the total faulty. ” “ 
to decide on details of administration. Procedures will be "“I™ 
by the guidance specialists after a policy has been ^F^d "p™ by 
Uie faculty The guidance committee should also serve a 
liLng cs^aUon^up, eollecUng evidence and rnahng 
concerning the c.xisting guidance 3 ^sonnel 

should contain classroom .vjU be deemed 

If the committee is comprised 

iHigisssas 

succeed, . , . a realizes that guidance is 

The guidance program is good if the S g ^ 

where Ldents Bnd it and not 'vb^ Sent, it may 

Each person chooses his onm cou * -nibcr student. If guidance 
be the school nurse. Uie “S rs svta stu- 

is to have any meaning, it must Xoh lutve not recog- 

dents accept as their , ,1„ most important guidance 

nized that otlier Z the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

factor in tlie enUre school ,, „„melo.s. 

English svorkshop “^^,;nudeots for help and advice on 

Other students came to the stop wth grammar 

their English problems. 5 "^ Tjesj weU-adjusted students in tlie 
and literature. New students participants in eer- 

school asked tlieir student advise ^^di 

tain activities, what to wear ° g„glish served only as a 

certain teachers. At times j!'.® personal problem noth a 

convenient approach to talking t^onio p 

student whom the questioner f®*P - j ^ guidance activities. At 
Department meetings may be used to pia g 
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CUEIANCX rnOCEDOTES 


one time the Business Education Department of a Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, high school spent one meeting a month disaissing the pupils 
whom they taught. They dismissed cacli pupil enrolled in tlie de- 
partment, listed his strengths and weaknesses, and told what they had 
been doing for him and the additional help they bclie\'cd they should 
provide. At a meeting all of the lc?acliers u'orking with an individual 
gained more information about him, and the staff was able to de- 
velop a more reasonable and consistent approach to dealing ^vitb the 
pupil. 

All school personnel have n responsibility for performing guidance 
functions. The principal, the teacher, the custodian, the lunchroom 
supervisor, and tlie bus driver can assist pupils to know’ themselves 
and to use tlie school environment better. 

The organization of the guidance program must be one In which 
the local faculty belicvesj tlie personnel involved must be people the 
faculty and the students accept; time must be made available for the 
counselors to conduct the guidance activities. Guidance cannot be 
accomplished if it is viewed as somctliing extra to be worked at 
whenever there are a few spare moments. 


SUMMARY 


Guidance is the 

process of helping a pupil to know himself, his purposes, bis strongllis, 
his weaknesses, his values, and his needs; to discover and use the re- 
sources in the environment that will further liis purposes and satisfy 
his needs; and constantly to evaluate and revise his purposes and 
plans. In short, guidance is the process of helping a pupil to become 
increasingly self-directing by being better able to recognize and solve 
his own problems. Better guidance is provided for the pupil only to 
the extent to which the living together in the school assists him to 
identify and work out solutions to his own problems. 
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THE OUT-OF-CLASS 
CURRICULUM 


Til© first tiling I noticed os we stopped in front of the ottractive 
high school biiil<ling in a western dty wre the small holes in 
\'arious window panes. Bochs had been hurled through them. 
As we ^va!kcd the forty yards to die door, I saw two fights in 
progress, One to my left and one to my right. Inside the door 
I was struck by the black surface of the hallways and the 
yellow stripe painted In the e-xacl middle the full length of 
the corridor. At inlcrvak of appro.ximately fifty feet stood boys 
wearing Sam Bro^vne belts. They were insisting that all traffic 
keep to die right. The bustle of passing students was great and 
thenoiseat a liigh level. 

Upon entering theprincipars outerolBce, my attention was 
caught by hvo long lines of students, girls in one and boys 
in die other. The separation of sexes was being enforced by 
a secretary yelling in a shrill voice to any who chancred to 
get into the wong line. Getting an admittance slip after being 
tardy or absent was tlie major concern of many that morning. 
Four boys came into the office and began to make shaming 
signs at four others seated on the "mourners' bencli." It was 
183 
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obvious that the seated quartet was in trouble. The leader, seeing us 
w'aiting, arose, sidled over to me, and asked out of the comer of his 
mouth: “Are you a cop?” 

We could not get to see the principal immediately, so we wandered 
down the hall to the art room. No one was there, but we entered and 
looked. All of the drawings and paintings were done in small, tight 
lines, and only dark blues, purples, blacks, and bro>v’ns ^ve^e used. 
Not a broad stroke or a pastel color was in the room. 

On the way back to the principal’s office we passed a door wth the 
sign “Guidance Office” above it. Sealed at the desk w'as an attractive 
woman talking to a lovely girl of about fourteen, who sms standing. 
Both svere smiling at each other. But as we passed, the girl turned to 
leave. WTien her face was turned away from the counselor tlie smile 
left her face, and her lips formed the words*. “111 be damned if I will!” 

As we re-entered the administration suite, a stout teacher in her 
fifties emerged from the principal’s office, \s*alking with angry steps. 
The principal motioned for us to enter. He closed the door, threw 
himself in his chair, put his head In lus hands, and said: “That is the 
fifth one this morning, Look!” He handed me two pages filled ^vith 
small, firm handwriting. The one thought elaborated upon for the full 
two pages was that a boy was insubordinate because he had refused 
to remove his jacket \vhen the teacher told him to. 

We left as quickly as we politely could. In the tliirty minutes we had 
been in the building we had received many clues concerning the non- 
class curriculum of the school. 

Later in the day I was speaking a hundred miles away and felt 
that, if I did not name the school, it would be safe to describe it to 
illustrate a point. To my chagrin, the first question in the discussion 

period following my presentation was: "You were describing 

High School, weren’t you?” 

A school curriculum is more than classes. It consists of all tlie experi- 
ences of a pupil under the supervision of school authorities. In the 
secondary school a large portion of the day is spent in nonclass ac- 
tivities in which the student also learns. This phase of tlie curriculum 
includes the social and physical environment, the personnel services, 
the student activities, and the student government. The contribution 
(except student government and student activities 
which will be examined in the naxt chapter) to a student’s values and 
to his conception of a desirable xvay to live constitutes the content of 
this chapter. 
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As one visits sec- 
ondary scJiools througliout the United States, one is impressed by 
certain common characteristics, but even more by the uniqueness of 
individual schools. AU liave classrooms, laboratories, gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, libraries, and administration offices. Some are beautiful; 
otJjers are drab. Some are resthil; others are noisy. Some are stimulat- 
ing; others are uninteresting. Some are sumptuous; others are meager. 
Each has its distinctive qualities which contribute to desirable or 
undesirable learning. Size and newness axe not the determining factors. 
The way in which the c.risting facilities are used is much more impor- 
tant. Persons concerned with improving the curriculum should look 
carefully at the plant that houses the student body. Is it a place where 
a boy or girl or teacher enjoys spending the day? Does it surest that 
interesting things are happening there? Is it appealing or repelling in 
its appearance? 

The appearance of the building is the first thing tliat students 
notice, $o a school should be attractive. If the building is dark, dingy, 
and unattracti^'c, they ore not proud to enter. If it is dingy, it suggests 
tliat the curriculum is dingy and unimportant. Youth resists the dull, 
the dingy, and the dusty. They are attracted to light, to brightness, to 
color. The appearance of the school should ghc the impression that the 
school is a place where it would be fun to lice and work. 

For too long, school buildings had been brown or gray or neutral in 
their appearance. A city in upper New York Slate had a Iwo-million- 
dollar high school building with an outside of stone, marble, and brick 
that gave an appearance of stability, strength, and culture. On the 
inside, even though the building had been occupied for ten years, 
no classroom had been painted. The walls and ceilings of the hallways 
and classrooms w’ere a dirty gray where dust and dirt had accumulated 
on the white plaster. After sitting in a classroom in tljis building for 
an hour, tire casual observer began to wisli for the end of the half-day 
that he was assigned to be there. A coal of paint tliat would have cost 
very h'ttle would have completely changed the appearance of the 
building. Instead of looking like a nm-down institution, it could have 
been a school that students would vvanl to show to their friends. With 
industrial research showing the infiuenee of color on morale and pro- 
duction, school people fail in tljcir xesponsihilitj’ if they do not make 
llie communi^ aware that penny-pincliing on paint decreases tlie 
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effectiveness of the total program. (It should be noted that in the city 
mentioned above many of the industrial plants made the most modem 
use of color dynamics.) 

Lighting is a second aspect of the physical facilities affecting learn- 
ing. It contributes to appearance, but, even more important, poor 
lighting also prevents youlli from doing their best class work. If the 
wattage is insufficient, reading produces tension and strain, and the 
pupil avoids it where possible. WTien this happens, he seehs satisfac- 
tion in some manner other than reading. \Vhen consideration is given 
to how much of school \voiV is reading, the importance of adequate 
lighting is readily apparent- A revealing e.Tperience for most cur- 
riculum committees is to use a light meter and make a survey of 
lighting conditions in their building. 

The noise level also affects Jeaming. Besearcb in industry has indi- 
cated that much fatigue is due to excessive noise. To create a desirable 
learning situation, effort should be exerted to reduce to a minimum 
the noise created by students moving around and working together. 
Some faculties have sought to secure relative quiet by reducing ac- 
tivity and regimentation. This approach also reduces Jeaming. The 
proper procedure is to recognize that learning involves activity and 
to adapt the housing to accommodate it Acoustic tiles for the ceiling 
absorb much of the noise, Rubber taps on the chairs and tables de- 
crease nerve-jarring sounds. Arranging the room in a way to create 
alcoves for different types of work decreases interference of small 
group work ^vith the total class operation. Steps taken to decrease the 
amount of noise by structure, furnishings, and room arrangement in- 
crease the effectiveness of the instruction and improve the quality of 
learning. Groups working on cuiiiculum improvement should study 
the noise level in different portions of the building. Sometimes a shift 
in room assignments to group noise-producing classes in the same sec- 
tion of the building improves the situation. 

The building should be neat. Are classrooms cluttered %vith materials 
not in use? ^ hallways used for storage? Do offices have the appear- 
ance of rats’ nests because of papers strewn about? If so, pupils gain 
the impression that the school is a haphazard sort of experience, lack- 
ing in organization and structure. Students from well-ordered homes 
repe ed, and those from homes where poor management and poor 
ouse 'eeping are typical do not have an opportunity to become ac- 
quamte with a different ivay of living. If the school wishes to teach 
goo management of materi^, the staff organizes the building in such 
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a way that tlicre are inconspicuous storage places for the items used in 
instruction and maintenance. 

The school building should be licahle. It should be a place where 
youth feels at home. Classrooms svilh drapes or gay curtains and space 
where students may display the products of their work contribute to 
a sense of possessing and belonging. Noob around the building where 
students can relax during free time^ and lounges to wliich students 
may go for small group meetings or for activities make the school a 
more desirable place to be. Schools in (lie warmer climates often pro- 
vide patios where students may sit and relax. Many schools place 
chairs and coudies at various locations around the building where 
students may converse. Some schools station receptionists with tables 
and chairs, desks, and table lamps at the entrances. These devices 
make the school a place to live as well as to attend classes. How the 
student feels about the school affects his effort and what he learns. 

The e.ttent to which a school building is kept flexible is indicative 
of the stair s willingness to work in terms of the purposes and needs of 
the people who inhabit it. Rigidity and lltedness in the operation of a 
building indicate that the staff believes that curriculum should be 
prcstructurcd and that teachers and classes and individuals should 
conform to the existing structure without bringing their purposes and 
their desires to bear on clianging the environment or the curriculum 
to flt their needs. If classrooms arc fi.xcd and seats arc fastened to the 
floor, it seems evident tliat tlie individual is supposed to conform to 
the environment. If, howev’cr, the furniture in the rooms is movable 
and can be rearranged to meet the varying activities of the class, it is 
evident that tlie purpose that a group has is the important element, and 
that materials and room structure are flexible and subject to cliange 
in order to facilitate tlie purposes of the dass. 

Beauty should be evident throughout the building. As the student 
walks (lie halls, does he see more space assigned to tJje trophy case 
than he does to paintings and ceramics? Is Uiere a student mural in the 
building? Are flowers or plants used for decorating? The school teaches 
appreciation for heautt/ by the extent to which art is a part of the life 
of the school If art is restricted to the studios, the student leams that 
it is a hobby or occupation for a few, not a functional part of everyday 
life. Pictures, sculptiue, draperies, and flowers should be a part of the 
living space for all. If the school has a spedal work of art that the stu- 
dent body and faculty value it adds to the quality of living in the 
school. The sculpture, The Burning Bash, in the central patio at the 
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Austin, Minnesota, High School is an excellent example of the con- 
tribution of a work of art to school living. 

C/ossrooms should be large. Human relationships and learning effec- 
tiveness deteriorate when people are crowded. Classrooms should have 
adequate space for students to move about, to do committee work, to 
engage in creative activities in various media, and to present creative 
expressions of points of view and interpretations of experiences. It is 
not sufficient to have space for desks for the teacher and each pupil. 
Classrooms that are so crowded that it is impossible to do group work 
limit the quality of curricular experiences provided in the school. 

The classrooms should be separated from each other as much as 
possible. If classrooms are so close together that each class must be 
constantly concerned about the rvays in which its activities may affect 
nearby groups, tlie range of possible learning activities is limited. If 
land is available, a campus for a high school is preferable to a single 
building. In a campus situation the noise of the two or three rooms 
that are located together do not affect the entire school. A second 
desirable plan is a building on one floor ^vith a series of wings extend- 
ing away from the central unit. By this plan the number of rooms 
adjacent to each otlier is decreased, and the activities in one room ore 
less likely to interfere with the class in another. If a compact building 
is necessary, tlie rooms should be situated in such a way that the 
wndows of one room do not face directly on the window's of another 
room. Plenty of space for committee work, for informal group living, 
and for nonclass activities should be provided. 

The physical environment JacilUates desirable student grototh or 
handicaps the facultijs c^orts to promote it. No staff should make the 
mistake of assuming that the plant is not part of the pupil’s curriculum. 
In fact, the building shows what someone believes about curriculum. 
Is the plant for physical education large, modem, and well supplied? 
Is the band room larger and more generously endowed than the 
library? Are the shops better equipped than the science laboratories? 
Is an undue portion of the building devoted to space for the adminis- 
trative suite? Do teachers have lounges and offices, but students 
no gathering places or rooms for their out-of-class activiUes? Values 
arc taught by housing and equipment as well as by teachers’ state- 
ments. 
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Eacli school has a 

distinctive social climate that can be felt. Some student bodies greet 
all newcomers and visitors wiili friendliness; others ignore or insult 
them. Some student bodies pass clieerfully through the lialls, calling 
greetings to friend; others seem sullen and subdued; others are rowdy, 
shoving and pusliing. Some schools seem friendly, happy places; otliers 
are cold, indifferent, or hostile. Tlie youths who attend a school live 
in its social atmosphere and absorb values and behavior patterns. 

The principal plays a major role in deterroining the soci.il climate 
of a school. In a leadership study conducted at the University of 
Florida a positive correhition was found bet\veen the way a principal 
worked and the human relations In the faculty and the student body. 
If the princlp.il behaved democratically, there were fewer fights and 
tjuarrels in the student body and more ivillingness to accept persons 
who were different. If persons rcspottsible for high schools tcaiU ijouili 
to acquire increased abilUtj to live and work wilh others, thei/ should 
seek administrators who consult before taking action, cooperate in the 
decision’making process, and seek gencrfl% to increase their own 
sensitivity to the feelings of others. 

Teachers also contribute to the social climate. The extent to which 
teachers understand and accept adolescents affects pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. Diish, in his book The Tcachcr-Piipil Relationship, a report 
of a research study, states that “teachers have a strong personal liking 
for the academically inclined pupil who learns his lessons well, who 
conducts himself well, and who agrees witli the teacher on social 
issues.” But teachers must go beyond this point if the social curriculum 
of a school is to be good for all youth. Bush suggests Uiat 

... a strategic task /or the teacher is the ctdt/rat/on on bis part 
of the personal liking of his students for him. This requires a 
teacher who is skills, sensitive, and adjusted in the area of 
personal relationships and who is able to handle his rcblions 
wi'tfi pupifs obj'ective/y rather than as a source of meeting bis 
own personal Inadcquadcs. Learning is enhanced markedly 
when teachers make tliemscivcs personally acceptable to pupils. 

More effective rcl.nt5on$bip betwwn pupils and teacliers will 
probably result when teaaters aary with them in their minds 
an indwidualized picture of each pupil which encompasses 
seme accurate information about his (1) health; (2J abilili’fs, 
aptitudes, competencies, and interests; (3) ambitions, purposes, 
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wood CliHs. N. J.; Prentice-Hall. Inc., 19o4) , pp. ioa 

Tte reseaich leads to the conclosion that one ttoj for o 
“o cnrricnhrn. is to tohe time to loom ohouMho onm ' ^ 

in their chsres and to try to got tin oconroto piotnro o/ the u.aj 
which they, as indioiduab. relate to pupils. 

The phase of the social climate Uiat ” L .lSed ^e 

their peers treat them. A sense of belonging and of bemg , . 

vitally important. Some student bodies mate an rnclusive 
nesvrimers are welcomed; many social functions are open to al^^. Others 
display esclusiveness; newcomers must prove ™ ^ A 

foim which consider themselves superior to others and try to prove ir 
by striving for favored mles and status positions. So^^^s “d fr - 
temities accentuate the problem in some secondary schools. The sooai 
activities of a school reveal much about the social climate. Are me 
parties held by exclusive groups? Axe dances so expensive that a large 
portion of the student body cannot attend? Are the students who m 
deficient in social skills assisted in acquiring them? Answers to qu 
tions such as these reveal whether the social curriculum needs im- 
provement. . 

A faculty that wants a highly productive student body ^vlIl piomo 
friendliness and inclusiveness. Studies of drop-outs in the 
Rapids, Michigan, high schools sho%ved that students who had , 
in the student body and who partidpated in some status activity 
not leave school. Orientation weeks, big brother and big sister plans, 
and social actirities open to all are ways of promoting a good soci 


environmenL 

A faculty concerned \vith the social environment must be alert tor 
evidences of tension. A very simple thing to look for is the lands o 
remarks that people make to each other in a class or on the schoo 
groimd. Do students of one radal group make disparaging remarks 
about another? Do members of one religion call members of other 
religions derogatory names? Do gangs in the school attack other stu- 
dents on the way home or in the evening? Axe rocks hurled through 
the windows of nearby synagogues and churches? Are inscriptions that 
belittle and deride scrawled on walls in public places? 

The faculty that is alert to human relations problems takes preven- 
tive steps. Aggression toward another usually starts with a feeling of 
insecurity or inadequacy. A first step is to work for the kind of ao- 
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ceptance and the feeling of belonging that maVe it unnecessary for a 
person to exercise aggression toward anotirer. The staff should attempt 
to help youngsters acquire this sense of adequacy. One of our larger 
cities maintains a special school to w'hich youngsters who have had 
difficulty in other schools are sent. In this school teachers police 
youngsters. Tliey always take the position in a classroom where the)' 
can watch, catch, and punish offenders. Wien I spoke in an assembly 
in this school on the topic of democracy, teachers patrolled the aisles 
of the auditorium facing the pupils rather than the speaker. By this 
action they made it very clear to the pupils that the staff did not 
beheve tJiat they could be trusted or would be interested in the topic. 
In such a situation, where the youngsters feel inadequate before they 
come and where teachers increase their sense of insecurity by giving 
visual proof that they are not trusted, it is to be e.xpected that acts of 
aggression toward other people \vill take place. And they do. It is to be 
expected that minority groups will be subject to attacks by majority 
groups in the attempt of the members of the majority groups to develop 
tlaeir omi sense of security and adequaty. At mt/ch is tougJit about 
human relations by the tcay the staff attempts to relate to pupils os by 
teachers' statements. 

A second step the staff can take is to emphasize the value of differ* 
ences. Too many times differences are looked upon by pupils and 
teachers as sometJiing to be minimized and even overcome. Actually, 
differences as well as likenesses can be assets. Values and beliefs held 
in common can be bonds to hold people together wluJe differences arc 
examined. Through the examination of differences new insights can 
be obtained u’hich xvill enrich the lives of all. Youth need to have an 
opportunity to examine this concept. Many liave been taught that tlie 
person who is different is a person to be suspected or peneculed. 

Some secondary schools are confronted by drastic problems in human 
relations. Open conflict between racial, religious, or economic groups 
exists. Two common problems are the exclusion of individuals or small 
groups (because of race, religion, or some factor in their background) 
and conflict between two approximately equal groups. Of the two, the 
latter problem is the more difficult. In tlie situation where members 
of a minority are excluded, the solution lies In helping the people who 
are in the majority to obtain experience tlwt will help them to over- 
come their prejudices. In a situation in wliirdi ^vo groups of approxi- 
mately equal size are in conflict, the first step is to seek leaders in 
each group who see the desirability of reaching agreement. Improve- 
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ment depends upon snppordng and aiding the students who see the 

need for harmony. „ 

The school alone cannot resolve problems in human relations. What 
tlie staff finds in the liigh school population is a reflecUon of the ten- 
sions and terrors of the entire community. Because representatives ot 
all groups attend school, the difficulties are brought out into the op^. 
Community planning is necessary, and the student government or the 
faculty can assume leadership in bringing the community resources 
together to formulate a plan for improvement. 


THE LIBRARY 


The school library 

is another place in which important out-of-class experiences are pro- 
vided. In the past, too many libraries have been considered places 
where books are kept. The hbrarian has been judged by whether or not 
the books were kept in good condition, a practice that has led many 
conscientious librarians to put primary emphasis on protecting the 
books. Students were kept from handling materials witliout permis- 
sion. Fortunately, many faculties now see the library as the center of 
the school and recognize that it should be one of the most attractive 
areas in the building. More and more libraries are being furnished witli 
reading nooks, easy chairs, open shelves, magazine racks, attractive 
drapes that add color and life, displays of book jackets and other types 
of material that entice pupils to sample and read. The library should 
not only be a place where a student can come to prepare an assign- 
ment. It also is a place where people develop their leisure-time reading 
habits, where committees go to work on projects, where students are 
welcome to browse and explore. In a good high school library great 
emphasis is placed on having students come into contact with all of 
the materials to be found there. The librarian sees her role as a re- 
source person and curriculum leader. She trains student assistants and 
counsels students in their reading. She is available to work with stu- 
dent committees or individual students who come to the library with 
a problem. She goes beyond locating the material the student requests 
and suggests other suitable sources. 

Tlie librarian is also an important person in the curriculum devel- 
opment program of the school. Slie aids teachers in collecting materials 
that they need for new activities, serves as a coordinator in the collec- 
tion of recommendations for new pundiases for the school library, and 
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secures student recommendations for Improvement of the library. In 
the curriculum committees, she calls the attention of the staff to new 
publications that have been added to the library, and she plans ^iith 
teachers the types of materials that they need for use in their classes. 
She assists in securing books for the professional library’. As new pro- 
fessional books are published, she calls them to the attention of teach- 
ers and committees who may wish to have her purchase them. The 
librarian also expects that ^chers want to know about curricular 
innovations and will continually recommend newly published material 
tliat they should consider. 

In the modem school library, the librarian works svith more than 
printed materials of learning. She coordinates the collection and 
organization of tapes, records, film strips, motion pictures, books, or 
programed learning. Anotlicr important libraiy' service in the de\’el- 
opment of an up-to-date cum'ctilum is tlie formation of an extensive 
vertical file. No matter how fast books are published they are not able 
to keep up with the latest infonnation in the various fields. It is neces- 
sary to clip from airrent professional periodicals, magazines, and 
bulletins the latest infonnation in the areas in which the classes of 
the school are working. The librarian who knows the curriculum of 
Uie school serves an essential function in tlus respect. 

hfany schools improve their curriculum by having collections loaned 
to llie classroom by the central library. The materials may be on 
permanent loan with a record of their location filed in the central 
library, or small collections of books may be assigned to a class while 
it is studying a particular unit. 

If the library is operated as a learning center, students come to know 
books as usable tools and sources of pleasure, and they develop the 
habits and skills that enable them to use the community libraries in 
continuing tlieir education after leaving the secondary schools. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The development 

of the physical health of the individual is one of the stated functions 
of the secondary school. Usually it is assumed that health will be 
developed in physical education classes. However, the major portion 
of the health curriculum %viU be found in nondass situations. 

The secondary school should haw a health center to which students 
can go for first aid and advice. In the operation of the center, the 
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school nurse should consider counseling to be one of her major func- 
tions. She should be the bind of person with whom students can feel 
free to discuss their physical problems. A basic outcome of *e expen- 
ences should be the development in students of the habit of going to 
competent people to discuss health problems that they face rather 
than concealing them and failing to secure necessary trcatnicnt. 

The health program should help a student know himself better anu 
secure treatment if necessary. Annual physical and dental examinations 
are essential. The results of the examination should be used to deter- 
mine the kinds of physical activities in which the student may engage 
and the corrective activiUes that are needed when deGciencies are 
found. Without an annual e-xaminalion the health activities provided in 
school may be doing more hann llian good. Reports should be made 
to parents o! the condition of their children’s health and of ^y 
necessary remedial treatment. In cases where the parents are not able 
to afford the medical and dental care needed, the school should sceh 
help from local service groups that mahe funds available to provide 
for needy individuals. Although some persons have raised serious ob- 
jection to the school’s providing tltis service, the objection appears 
to be very shortsighted. The major resource of any nation is its citizens. 
If the citizens are in poor health or physically unfit, the nation cannot 
be strong. The de\'elopment of a sound body is a basic preparation 
for good citizenship, and the school that ignores the physical side of 
the pupil’s development is handicapping the pupil and the nation and 
failing to fulfill its function of developing adequate citizens. ^Vhen 
the induction record for bo)'s in America during World War II was 
examined, it was found that one out of every three persons xvas physi- 
cally unfit for service in the military forces— even when the require- 
ments were lowered. Surely the school must do all it can to provide a 
strong health program for all youth and assist individuals to secure 
aid where necessary. 

Information about the health of a pupil should he used to determine 
his work load. If his sight is unpaired, extensive reading may be harm- 
ful, and sightsaving help is indicated. Any adequate secondary school 
makes special provision for such youth by having adults or other stu- 
dents read for them or work with them to save their eyes. 

The lunchroom is another element of the health program. Nutritious 
lunches at a low cost should be available to all students. The lunches 
offered should be served on a cost basis. Any school that has a catering 
service which makes a profit on the school lunches is conducting ® 
program that is contradictory to the philosophy and point of view of a 
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free public cducaUon system dedicated to developing better citizens 
for the nation. It is inconsistent for the staff m aff other porUons of 
the school to be providing the best education possible wth the funds 
available, while the food program is being used to make a profit out 
of an essential need of youngsters. In the lunchrooms, posters and other 
informational dences should be used to help students become more 
aware of the benefits of the bahanced diets they are served. 

The schedule of the school is an important phase of Uie health situ- 
ation. If students arc given a lunch period of hventy minutes, in 
which tliey must stand in line ten minutes to go tlirough the cafeteria 
and then be back in the classroom ten minutes later, the scliool is 
creating a condition where youngsters may not engage in essential 
health practices. Such a schedule keeps the youngsters from washing 
Uieir hands before tliey eat, and it forces them to rush their eating, 
tlms contributing to inade<juafe digestion. 

Physical education class activities certainly should be adapted to 
meet die needs of iDdisidual students. Not all youngsters should play 
basketball or engage in strenuous physical activity. Some youngsters 
need correctis-c e.tcrcises. Some need rest during the gym period. 
Some should play games with limited physical activity. A good health 
program means that someone studies the record of each pupil and 
secures necessary adjustments in liis program. 

The sports program reflects the importance the school attaches to 
the health environment. If hcollh is a major consideration of the fac- 


ulty, the sports program will place as much as or more emphasis on 
the intramural program than it does on the inlerscholastic competition. 
In a school svith a large number of students, an interscholastic program 
can serve only a minor portion of the student body. Too many schools 
place the greater portion of the facilities and staff at the service of the 
few youngsters who are the most completely developed in the total 
student body. this is done, the student who is average or below 

average physically is neglected. The very ones who need the benefits 
of the sports program most are denied proper guidance and experi- 
ence because Uie facUities and the staff are concentrated for the most 
part on a few youngsters who need ft least The sports program of the 
school should be for all, and the only way that tliis can be adequately 
acliieved is by putUng a strong emphasis on an intramural program 
in which all who are physically able participate. 

The health '■ 

room. Clarsroom teeeherr affert popil Wth. Hemtog r stud;, of teacher 
acceptame of popils indicated that mcreased teadier acceptance de- 
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creased the incidence of certain types of pupil illness. H^lth is 
affected by the emotional and social, as well as the physical climate. 

men persons concerned with improving the cuniculum look at t le 
health phase of the school program, it is nccessar)' to examine the 
cleanliness of the building, the lunch program, the sports program, 
the healtli services provided in the sdiool, the type of schedule, and 
the pupil-teacher relationships. 


THE CAFETERIA AND HAaWAYS 

The student learns 

as he lives in the cafeteria and the hallways. His experiences in these 
portions of the high school curriculum affect his attitudes and his 
behavior. 

Food service plays a major role in the secondary school. If cheap, 
nutritious lunches are provided, a contribution is made to efGcicnt 
learning. The student who has a satisfactory lunch is better able to 
svork at full speed for the entire day. If the food served is too expensive 
or so poorly prepared that students go elsewhere to cat, the school 
fails in supplying a needed service and loses the opporlunit)' to provide 
another educative experience. 

In the cafeteria the student should learn much about nutrition and 
attractive food service. If the cafeteria table is organized so that sweets 
come first and other dishes later, youth’s craving for s\veets is empha- 
sized, and he is encouraged to select an unbalanced diet. If the desserts 
are all served in attractive form and the other food is served hap- 
hazardly, poor food selection habits are taught. If food is displayed 
properly and posters about the food help pupils to select a balanced 
menu, the school is teaching good nutrition. If the lunchroom is man- 
aged well, the lunch period is a lime to learn good manners. If 3u 
attempt is made to have flowers on each table each day, something 
important is taught about the xvay a table should be set. If the lunch- 
room is attractive, the staff can make lunch an enjoyable social occa- 
sion and conversational skill is increased. A number of schools attempt 
to develop an appreciation of music by providing music during the 
dining period. Instead of being a necessary break in the day, the lunch 
period can be hiined into an activity in which many different kinds of 
learning are fostered. 

The attitudes of those who supervise the dining area are critical. If 
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they see their job as helping and counseling children, as providing 
a pleasant atmosphere, they promote desirable learning. If they see 
their role as controlling children and supplying food, the learnings of 
pupils may be undesirable. 

The way in whicli traffic between classes is handled educates either 
positively or negative^. Sbme schools have students wiio ser\’e as 
traffic officers, report other youngsters for misdemeanors, and bring 
them before the administration or student court for punislunent. Others 
have hosts and hostesses who serve in the hallways. Tliese students, 
selected for their good manners and for their w’ay of worUng with 
others, greet and assist visitors to the school and counsel and help 
other students. \Vhen tliey see traffic disorders th^ talk with the 
other students and help them recognize the rights of others and llie 
dangers of bad traffic habits in the halls. The success of this type of 
approach depends upon the backing of the student government and 
the selection of the kind of people wlroro other students respect to 
serve as host and hostess. 

Sdtedule plays a part In the traffic problem. If the time for passage 
from clas.s to class is too short and students arc penalized for being 
lato, students think more of getting to class on time than of safety and 
courtesy. 

^Vljen schools make their hallw'ays attractive, fewer traffic problems 
ocau. Some faculties see the halK^-ays os on instructional area. They 
use them for display of student art svork or e-iliibits that arc brought 
to the school. As hatuzes such as display's arc added to the halhvays, 
it becomes worthwhile for students to stop and to look and to di-scuss 
what tliey sec. Less crowding and running occurs. Tlie hallway is thus 
also a part of the curriculum. TIic students leam what they live where 
they live it. 


THE NONTEACHING PERSONNa 

A students school 

life is affected by what happens to liim on the school bus, Jn the librarj’, 
in the cafeteria, and in his relations with tlie custodians. Nontc-acliing 
personnel contribute to the learnings of pupils. But the nonteaching 
personnel may Iw vvorking sWth or against the teaching faculty. The 
opposition may not be intentionaL It may come out of lack of under- 
standing of what the school is attempting to do. When staff begins lo 
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think of curricuhm impwccmcnt, invcsligation should be made of 
watjs in which people who scroice the school can understand and per- 
form their functions better. , 

To be very specific, bus drivers are in need of in-service training 
as much as the teachers. Not only do they need instruction in sale 
operation and maintenance of the bus, as is customary m some states, 
but they also need in-service experiences that wll help them under- 
stand the school program and the nature of adolescents, The way they 
treat youth affects pupil altitudes and behavior. If the student riding 
a school bus is subjected to adult aggression against which he is not 
free to retaliate, it vnW affect and condition his behavior and his rela- 
tions with the teacher in the classroom. On the other hand, if the bus 
driver understands tlie youth with whom he is dealing, he may serve 


as an important counselor in the school situation. 

Custodians are also in a position to help or hurl adult-adolescent 
relationships. If the custodian understands the needs of boys and 
girls, he is in a position to think xvilh them and advise them as they 
bring problems to him. In one school in Ohio the custodian served a 
greater guidance function than any other member of the staff. 
the boys had problems on wliicb they wanted help, they talked with 
the custodian in his office by the furnace room. Although no one 
realhed it, the custodian was doing more to help pupils form their 
values than any member of the teaching staff. 

If a faculty \vishes him to make his greatest contribution to pupils, 
the custodian should have an opportunity to participate in in-ser\'ice 
activities and in curriculum development activities. Understanding of 
what is being done would eliminate some opposition. Sometimes 
custodians work against making the school program more flexible. 
Some do all in their power to make life disagreeable for the teacher 
who leaves chairs in some arrangement that interferes with the clean- 
ing. \Vlien they do not understand why things are done in a certain 
way, they resent it. If there were an appreciation of different methods 
of teaching, the cooperation would be greater. 

If the school building is to be used to its fullest extent, it is neces- 
sary for the custodian to see his and the teacher’s jobs as parallel serv- 
ice roles. Custodians have an important task. They are responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of plants costing millions of dollars. 
The way they treat the building and the way they work determine 
whether or not the community receives full value for its dollars spent 
and whether or not students find adults working together to provide a 
consistent environment. 
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SUMMARY 


Learning docs not 

begin when a student enters a classroom door, nor cease when be exits 
from it. Each minute that a youth is in the secondary scliool he is 
learning. Values, ways of behaving, and beliefs about himself and 
others are absorbed from the physical and social environment that tlie 
school provides. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


AUhough student activities are not a part of the regular 
daily schedule in many secondary schools, they constitute 
a major portion of the student’s high school curriculum. 
Students enter them with a positive attitude because they 
choose to engage In tfjem. Students assume more respon- 
sibility for them; tliey have a greater control over them. 
Students consider them important; they wear insignia, which 
proclaim their p.articipation and publicize their membership. 
At least one study reports that success in an activity is im- 
portant in keeping students in school. No evaluation of a 
secondary school cuiricuhun is adequate that does not give 
major consideration to the student activity program. 


THE ROLE OF STUDENT AaiVJTIES 

For many years 

student activities were not considered a part of the secondary 
school curriculum. In tlie early part of this century students 
organized and conducted sporb contests, debating societies, 
pice clubs, and orchestras. Facility members showed little 
201 
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or no interest. Later, the school recognized the activities and began 
to provide some help. For example, a member of the community 
might be paid a part-time salary to coach a football team or direct a 
band. A teacher might be asked to give some time after school to 
work Nvith a club. Out of this period in the development of the sec- 
ondary school came the term extracurricular activities. 

By the tliirties it was widely recognized that working with nonclass 
groups required special skill and training. School administrators sought 
to provide staff counselors and advisers for each activity. Bus schedules 
were arranged to allow students to slay after school and participate. 
State and national organizations came into existence to assist in tlie 
initiation, encouragement, and control of the various activities. Records 
^\'ere kept of the individual's participation in activities and were in- 
cluded in his transcript. No credit was given, and the term cocurricular 
activities came into use. 

Since about 1935 the sentiment has been growing that a cocurricular 
status for activities is not sufRcient. Studies of leadership have found 
a greater relationship between successful participation in nonclass ac- 
tivities and later community leadership than between a high scholastic 
average and subsequent community leadership. Some schools have 
begun to give credit for music, publications, and dramatics, for ex- 
ample, even though the credit may not be equal to that given for 
the same amount of time in other subjects. Otlier schools have placed 
activities in the regular schedule. Thus recognition has spread that 
all of the experiences in the school educate, and only the adult at- 
tempts to make the classiScation of some as curricular and others as 
extra- or cocurricular. 

The term student activities has gradually replaced extracurricular 
and cocumcular, and ne\v responsibilities are entailed for staff and 
students. Student activities as a part of the curriculum can no longer 
be considered merely as xvays of keeping students happy and amused. 
They have a riglit to administrative and budgetary support and a re- 
sponsibility to make a major contribution to certain types of growth 
that the secondary school seeks to promote, such as self-direction, 
ability to communicate, and the discovery of an avocational interest. 
Student activities constitute a portion of the school program where 
students learn the skills that are essential to democratic participation, 
w ere ey may pursue their own purposes and work on activities that 
they consider significant. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Most secondary 

schools have extensive activities programs. Altliough developed as 
extra- or cocurricular activities, the school staffs have seen them as a 
vital part of the program. 

Tlie degree to which secondaiy schools preside activities is il- 
lustrated by a survey of the junior and senior high schools in Connec- 
ticut. In 1950, nine out of every fen schools had intramural athletics; 
tliree out of four had interscholastic athletics; nine out of ten had a 
band or orchestra; nineteen out of twenty had a glee club or diorus; 
nine out of ten had a school paper; nine out of fen had a student 
council; nine out of ten had clubs. But not all students participated in 
the activities. One out of hvo students engaged in intramural sports; 
one out of £ve parb'dpated in interscboIasUc sports; one out of t^^'clvo 
played in a band or orchestra; one out of five sang in a glee club or 
chorus; one out of thirteen worked on the school paper; one out of ten 
took part in dramatics; one out of hvenly had the opportunity to bo 
on the student council; and one out of hvo enrolled in clubs. This 
runclosvD is still typical today. 

In spite of tlie size of tlie program and the degree of participation, 
few high school faculties are satisBed with the activities program, 
hfany teachers object because students are taken out of their classes 
for an activity. Others feci that too much attention and publicity lead 
the commututy and students to believe that activities are more im- 
portant than classes. 

Few te.nchers consider actiwUes os valuable a use of time as classes. 
The administration in many schools verifies this belief by not including 
sponsorsliip of activities as part of a teacher’s load. Teachers may be 
asked to assume responsibility for on activity because of a special 
interest or skill, but little attempt is made to equalize the extra work 
the flctiritics prpgranj entails. Jf teachers were asked to name the 
least successful phase of the high school program, a high percentage 
unuld indict clubs and other activities, usually excepting interscho- 
laslic sports, bands and glee club^ and publications. 

Johnston and Faunco conclude their book Student Actlcilies in ihe 
Sccondartj Schools with the folltns-ing list of shortconiings in student 
activity programs: 
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1. Many schools have adopted the forms of an activities program 
without any real understanding by teachers and pupils ot 
the function it should perform. 

2. Wc have been afraid of democracy. We have lached faith in 
the abilities of pupils to plan, to make intelligent decisions, 
and to accept responsibility. Too frequently student rouncils 
have been only thinly camouflaged agencies of administrative 
domination or attempts to shift the onus of discipline to pu- 
pils’ shoulders. 

3. Participation in the activities program has been limited to too 
few pupils, both through regulations denying opportunity to 
pupils scholastically unsuccessful and through failure to pro- 
vide for appropriate distribution. 

4. The competitive aspects of the program have been overem- 
phasized. The winning of contests has been allowed to over- 
shadow more important outcomes. 

5. 

voted energy to promoting the organization and have lost 
sight of more inclusive objectives. 

6. Organizations representative of special groups in the com- 
mui^ty or engaged in promoting one point of view on contro- 
versial issues on which public opinion is divided are per- 
mitted in some instances to function as school organizations. 
(Sponsorship by the school should be limited to those organi- 
zations representative of the entire community and under the 
direct control of the school and school personnel.) 

7. The activities program has not been vitally related to the 
curriculum. 

8. There has been no consistent effort to evaluate activities in 
terms of fundamental objectives. 

9. Teacher-training institutions have failed to proWde appro- 
priate e?{periences for prospective teachers to prepare them 
for responsibilities in relation to student activities. 

10. Duties in relation to the activities program have not received 
adequate recognition in considering the teacher’s load. 

Clearly, much thinking remains to be done if activities are to make 
the contribution to pupil growtii that they hold promise of providing. 


In some Instances, national organizations developed to en- 
ronratre a narlicular nhase of the activities orocram have de- 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


■nie student gov- 
ernment sliould be the most important student activity in the school; 
it should be the keystone of the student activities program and Uie 
index to the qualitv* of living that the faculty seeks. The student gov- 
emment serv'cs mviny functions; It builds a sense of respomibilit}' in 
students: it pro\’ides opportunit)' for learning how to become self-di- 
recting; it contributes to the improvement of morale; and it enables 
students to leam democratic procedures. Tlie latter is the most funda- 
mental reason for having the student government. The scliool exists to 
prepare citizens for a democracy. By having an opportunity to make 
dcmocmcj’ function in the school government, students exercise and 
increase their competvncy In the use of domocralic sWs. 

In every school there is a way of life. Tlio faculty has the oppor- 
tunity to set the stage. If decisions arc restricted to llie administratloo 
and teachers, pupils gain only one picture of the «a)' that adults be- 
lie\'e th(^’ should relate to students and the degree of responsibilify 
that youth should fuavc. If m.iny decisions ore sliarcd ^^'ith students, 
they assume a responsibility for the program and have concrete evi- 
dence that tJje faculty is concerned with helping them become more 
m.aturc people. Wicn people are left out of the decision-making proc- 
ess, they know that thej’ ha\'e little responsibility for what happens. 
^VlIc^ they have a p.irt in the decisions, they assume a responsibilitj’ 
for the successful execution of It. If tlic faculty decides what students 
will do and Iiow they wll do it, students do not have tlie opportunity 
to learn self-direction. The dependency is prolonged. If, on the other 
hand, the school faculty is seeking more and more areas in whicli 
students can be self-directing, tlie school becomes a place in which 
students Imve the opportunity to develop Uie necessary skills to direct 
their oivn affairs successfully. If students do not have a part in de- 
cision-making. they h.ave no way of seeking improvement of tlie irri- 
tating factors in the situation. If they Iiave a government that has 
some aufliority and responsibili^*, they Iiave a device by which they 
can secure greater personal satisfactions, ^^'hcn people liave chan- 
nels by which they can work on decreasing their dissatisfactions, their 
morale is higher. 

No student government can make all of the decisions that will 
affect the students in the school. Each selwol unit operates within 
many outside limitations, such as wgubtions from the state board of 
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educaBon, the local board of education, and llio central administra- 
tion of the school system. In addition, each student body lives within 
a program in which many policies have been formulated by the lac- 
ulty of the local unit. But many phases of the school life »rc "Ot 
covered by either outside regulations or the policies established by 
the faculty. If the staff wshes, students can make many decisions that 
are important to them. A faculty Uiat wants student government to be 
effective \vi\\ identify the areas in which it is willing to allow students 
to make decisions. 

There are many things faculties can do to encourage students o 
make decisions. They must make clear to the students the areas in 
which they are willing to abide by student decisions. Second, the 
faculty members working ^vith the student government must see them- 
selves as advisers on process rather than as beslowers of solutions. It 
is very easy for an adult working wlh a group of students to give tlie 
impression that he is manipulating them to reach certain preconceived 
answers. If this is done, student government fails. The adviser per- 
forms his role as he helps tire students think through the problems^ to 
determine their possible ramifications. He suggests ways of working 
on the problems, assists uith procedural difficulties that arise, and he 
suggests a number of solutions that the student group Nnll want to 
consider. Third, the faculty must not exercise the veto over decisions 
that they have said will be In the area of student responsibility- A 
veto is a dear indication that no responsibility for decision e.Kisled at 
all. ^Vhenever a veto is used it is evidence to the student government 
that they are free only to make the tj-pe of decision the faculty would 
make any>vay. 

In a high quality school program the student government is the 
central clement in the student activities program. It has responsibility 
for working \vith the faculty in planning and operating tlie activities 
of the school. Although students cannot make all of the decisions re- 
garding the activities pro^am, they can and must have a voice through 
their chosen representatives. For example, the student government 
should have responsibility for developing policies concerning the op- 
erations of the various organizations and clubs and for participating in 
the formulation of regulations concerning student behavior. It should 
play a key role in developing a school tradition and spirit. It should 
have the leadership in formulating codes of behavior and a ^vay of 
student life in the school The student council should see its role as 
evaluating student life and leading in the activities that raise the norms 
of the student group. 
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Careful thought should go into the organization of the student gov- 
ernment. The faculty and tlie ^udent body should attempt to develop 
a structure that will make possible die representation of all students 
and the maintenance of communication between the members of the 
student government and the rest of the student body. A representative 
in the government should be lepresentativ'e of some group of students 
and be responsible to that group for seeing that their wishes and 
desires are recognized and attempts made to fulfill them. 

As soon as students have the need and desire for student govern- 
ment, the first step should be to develop an organization. Typical 
committees that can be established for this purpose would be; a com- 
mittee to study the constitutions of oUier student governments; a 
committee to investigate the areas in which student government can 
be most useful; a committee to study tlie way in which student gov- 
ernment can best fit into the local school organization; a committee 
to determine tlie best method of representation; a committee to in- 
vestigate parliamentary procedure; a committee on election proce- 
dures. Recommendations from the committees should then be placed 
before the student body. After d>e students hav-e had an opportunity 
to study the recommendations, a draft of the constitution should bo 
prepared and submitted to the student body. This constitution 
should; include a procedure for nominating and electing officers; 
carefully define the areas in which the student government ivill func- 
tion and the jurisdiction that it will have; provide for a fair and 
adequate method of student represenlalion; delineate relationships 
with tlie faculty and administration; provide for supervision of such 
scliool activities as the club program, the sports program, social 
events, discipline, safety, assemblies, and finances. 

After the government has been orgaiuzed, the members of the 
government group should collect infonnalion about the problems that 
trouble the student body. This can be done by having the repr^enta- 
tives meet frequently with the group that they represent. If repre- 
sentatives are chosen on a homeroom basis, die process is ea^. The 
reprMentative from the student government asks for time in the home- 
room session tt>-«ecure ideas as to problems and activities with which 
the student government should deal, brings them before the council, 
and then reports back to tlie homeroom group. 

The reporting is one phase of the government operation that fre- 
quently fails. Some schools have overcome this difficulty by not 
attempting to resolve any problem at the session at which it is intro- 
duced. After the problem is presented to the government, the repre- 
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senlaUve takes it back to his homeroom group to see what solutions 
they would propose. Opportunity is provided within the homeroom 
to talk about tbe problem and possible ways of dealing with it. Each 
student has tlie opportunity to present Ids thoughts on and criticisms 
of the various proposed actions. Wien the representative goes back 
to the government meeting, he carries with liim the knowledge of the 
point of view of all the members in his group. By using this procedure, 
it is possible for each student to have an active part in the student 
government. The meetings of the student government should be 
scheduled during the regular school day, and all representatives 
should arrange their schedules so that they are available for the pe- 
riod in which the government meetings are held. Only when a regular 
time is provided for serious thought and deliberation can students as- 
sume real responsibility in tlic policy-making process. A sure w’ay to 
guarantee failure is to depend upon the student government’s operat- 
ing when it can find occasion to meet. 

An important consideration is the relationship of the student gov- 
ernment to the faculty. Both arc involved in policj’-making. Some 
schools have attempted to solve this problem by having representa- 
tives of the student government meet with the faculty in regular 
faculty meetings. Others have depended upon the faculty representa- 
tives’ sharing \vith tlie student government the faculty’s thinking. A 
Miami high school holds a meeting once a week in which all of the 
department heads sit down with the principal and ^^’ith the officers of 
the student government to talk through the actions that should be 
considered during the week and the problems that have been brought 
to the last meetings of the faculty and of the student group. This 
weekly meeting serves as a channel of communication behv'een stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Whatever the structure, neither group can go it alone. Both stu- 
dents and faculty live in the community that comprises the school. 
Each has a different responsibility, and each perceives the situation in 
a different way. It is necessary for each to talk with the other about 
the things that they feel are important and to arrive at joint conclu- 
sions as to what needs to be done. 

Student government can succeed only when it has the support of 
the administration and faculty and when students have the oppo^* 
tumty to plan and think with flie faculty or its representatives. The 
thinWng together must be on a peer basis. If students feel that they 
are there only to advise and do not have a real part in decision-making, 
they soon learn that the student government is only a tool of the 
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ndministration and faculty. ^VJjen they reach this conclusion, the stu- 
dent government ceases to be a vital force in Uie life of the school. 


CRITERIA FOR THE STUDEWT AQIVITIES PROGRAM 

As faculties recog' 

nire the Importance of student activities as an element of the cur- 
riculum, it becomes necessary to examine more carefully the way in 
^vhicli the activities are operated. As long as they have an inferior 
status, shortcomings can be ignored. Once recognized as curriculum 
they must Imve standards as high as those applied to classes. 

What criteria should be applied bj' (he faculty to the student ac- 
tivities? The administration shotild give u7iclchcflrfc(l support to the 
acticlUcs program. Much of the value of activities depends upon the 
attitude of the administrator. If he sees them as important educational 
experiences and is willing to give his executive leadership to them 
as he does to other portions of the curriculum, the activities will be 
producth'e. If he does not, this phase of the curriculum may be its 
weakest area. 

Student activities should be controlled by the school administration, 
perhaps tJirough a committee composed of pupils and faculty. The 
group responsible should detennine the objectives and coordinate the 
activities of the program as a whole. In some schools, Iho student 
government unth its faculty advisers serves this function. 

Both teachers and pupils should have a part in planning the oc- 
tioitles program of the school. The planning togellier can be a guid- 
ance activity and a means of developing standards of jud^ent in 
which the thinking of different age groups is involved. It is not satis- 
factory for teachers to plan for students what Urn activities will be; 
neither is it satisfactory if the Information and judgments of teachers 
are ignored. 

A wide selection of activities should be available. Traditional pat- 
terns of activities should not limit tJie tlunking of students or faculty 
concerning student activities. Whenever a group of students decides 
that an activity is important to fliCTn. the governing body should be 
willing to consider their petition for the addition of the new activi^, 
and an attempt should be made to find the facilities and the sponsor- 
ship that will make its success probable. 

The range of activities should be broad et\ough so that there is at 
least one organization In which ca^ pupil is interested. This ideal 
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should be souRht. Too frequently student activities are restricted to 
sports music, publications, and clubs, wliicb only supplement regular 
classed Opportunity should exist for the dcvclopmoot of oct.v.t,« 
that srill expand tire existing curriculum. In many 
thought is given as to svhich uetiviUes should be ■"d-ded in he 
program. Sometimes the faculty draw's up the list . 

tliey are \villing to sponsor. In other situations the students are gi 
a blank sheet of paper and asked to name the activities m wlucli they 
would like to participate. The assumption in cither of these cases i 
that if a person puts down something he is willing to sponsor or i 
which he would like to participate, it is a satisfactory activity for the 


secondary school. 

Each actwilij should he operated jor Us educational value. A - 
though it is hoped that the activity is fun and interesting to students, 
it must contribute to desirable pupil growth. A proposal for a new 
activity should be subject to as careful a scrutiny as a proposal tor a 
new course. It should be subjected to the same criteria that any c ass 
must meet Any activity that does not contribute to the purposes o 
the school has no place in the curriculum. Any activity that cannot 
justified in terms of its educational value should be eliminated in the 
same way that a class whidi is no longer functional is dropped from 


the curriculum. 

The actioltics must he open to all studer)ts. Restricting the right to 
participate to students from certain economic groups may deny the 
very students who need the activities most. Secondary schools inust 
look carefully at the cost attached to various activities. Are the inci- 


dental fees prohibitive? 

In studies that have been made of the costs involved in participating 
in clubs and activities in schools, it has been found that sometimes 
these go as high as seventy-five dollars a year. Youngsters from less 
privileged homes cannot participate fully. In a New Jersey high 
school, it was found that girls were not invited to join certain socid 
clubs in the school unless they could entertain twenty girls in their 
homes. This demand eliminated many of the girls who would have 
profited most. In Elmtoicns Youth it is reported that few students 
from the lower economic classes participate in the activities progri^ 
of the school, that certain activities are associated with certain socia 


groups. Any school faculty should look at its program of activities 
carefully to see what portion of the student body is being shut out 
and the extent to which the activities decrease social mobility in the 
student population. 
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A scliolaslic average should not determine the eligibility of stu- 
dents to participate in activities. It would be just as logical to ask 
that students ha\’e a certain actiwties average before lhe>’ were eligi- 
ble to enter a class. Regular classes and activities are educative expe- 
riences. Some students will derive most benefit from certain classes 
and from certain activities. Other students \rill profit from other 
classes and activities. The school regulations should not restrict the 
areas from which a student, his parents, and his counselor may select 
a valuable experience, by requiring a certain level of performance in 
one activity before a student may enter the one that he chooses. 

One e,xception to not requiring a certain average in academic classes 
is necessary for interscholastic athletics. Tlie student must seau-e a 
minimum level of marks in academic classes before being allowed to 
compete against other schools. This exception is made, not because 
of lack of educational soundness of the principle of nonicquirement, 
but because iiigli schools have been compelled to establish this item 
In the code governing intcrschoIasUc competition to be stire that all 
will use bona fide students. 

Sltident parllcipallon in aclivllies should be vohintanj. Much of 
the value is eliminated from an activity if it is required. Little hope 
can be held for the development of seU-dircction in an activity that a 
jmuth has been compelled to undertake. Students should be allowed 
to make thoir own choices of activities and to refrain from participa- 
tion if llicy so desire. 

Opportunilles far leadership in the carious organizations should be 
available to many. The program is not good if only a few students in 
tlje school hold most of the leadership positions. Some schools have 
found it desirable to establish a point ^cm, which limits the num- 
ber of leadership positions a single pupil may have. In this WTiy more 
opportunity is provided for all to have some e>q)erience in holding 
office. 

Records should be kept of student participation in activities. If ac- 
tivities are a real and vital part of tlie sdiool curriculum, the student’s 
vv-ork in them is entitled to the same recognition as his participation in 
scheduled classes. Tlie student’s cumulative folder and permanent rec- 
ord and the reports to parents should include evidence of his par- 
ticipation in activities. 

Each activity should he supervised by a member of the fac^iUj 
trained in informal group leadership. In his rote as sponsor or adviser 
the staff member should stay in the background, serving as a resource 
person to the students in working out the problems that confront them. 
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He should raise questions that help students sec the 

their actions and enable them to plan more intelHgentl) . Students 

should be given as much (rccdom and initiative as they ran use nasely. 

The school should provide a time and place for the meeting 
student activities in its dally schedule. Inclusion of the activitira m 
the regular schedule is particularly important in a situation Uiat re- 
quires transportation for a number of students. If tlic activities are 
conducted after the school day is over, the majority of students who 
are transported are eliminated from participation. The activity slioulu 
be part of Uie scheduled day for the teacher just os it is for the stu- 
dent. If an activity sponsorship is added to an already full work load, 


the activity ^vill suffer. , 

Parents ami lay people should be used as resource personnel in • 
flcticih'es program. Many times adults \nlhin the community have 
greater sldll in the area In which a parUcular organization needs help 
than any member of the faculty. Bringing these lay people in to he p 
wth the organizations in the school is one way of bringing the s^hoo 
and community closer together. Usually the community member wh 
serve as a resource person to an organization for a short time. If the 
staff member serving as sponsor does not have all of the skills needed 
and the community member has the lime, interest, and abilit)’, it may 


be advisable to use cosponsore, a teacher and a la)Tnan. 

In-service education in student acticHij sponsorship should be pro-' 
videcl. The quality of an activities program is dependent upon me 
abilit)’ of the advisers. Since many teacher education institutions do 
not include activit)’ sponsorship in the preservice program, in-service 
experience may be more essential for this work than for otliers. It 
may be obtained by weekly meetings at which sponsors of similar 
activities discuss how they are working and the results that tliey are 


achieving. 

The finances of all organizations should he under school control 
Students within each orgamzation should be encouraged to develop 
their own budget, but the administration, perhaps through student 
government, should exercise a supervisory function. A member of tlie 
faculty with skill in accounting should assist with the supervision or 
the finances of the various organizations in the school. 

Each ccficify should be evaluated annually. It should be judged on 
the basis of its contribution to the school program. If a particular ac- 
tivity does not measure up to die standards that have been established, 
its barter should be removed. In judging a specific activit)’. the fol* 
lowing questions should be asked: What is its aim? What needs oi 
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the students does it meet? What values arc derived from participation 
in it? IVTiat contribution does it make to tJie welfare of tlie school? 
the home? the communit)’. 

The student acticities program should be flexible. Students and 
familty should be able to change the type of student activities program 
when they find that the present activities are not satisfactory. If con- 
stant ev-aluatfon is in progress, tl»e clubs, sports, and social activities 
that are no longer meeting the needs of the students and the ones that 
are not suitable should be dropped. Additional ones should be added 
as students and faculty see the possibility of a more adequate pro- 
gram. 


DKIRABIE ACnViTIES 


Tlie tj'pical activi- 

tfes program pfaces mafor emphasis on sports, efubs, music, dramatics, 
and publications (seo Chapter 4). Size of school affects the complete- 
ness of the offering in each area, but most high scljools provide stu- 
dents with some opportunity for participation. 

Much controversy rages about the activities in sports. Critics com- 
plain that: intcrscholastic sports are too competitive; overpublicity Is 
hnnnful to students; jntcrscliolastic sports take an undue proportion 
of the sports budget and staff; the students who need physical de- 
velopment most are neglected, while those who are most developed 
get all the attention; sports monopolize the school press releases; 
athletes do not has'© enough time for their important .studies. If the 
sports program is to meet its critics’ charges, it must provide activities 
that will appeal to all (including a variety of individual and small 
group sports such as tennis, swimming, and golf); contain intramural 
league.? and competition svhicli offer opportunities for most of tlie 
student body to play; emphasize fun and good sportsmaiwhip above 
winning; center publicity on service and scJiool spirit ratlicr than on 
individual excellence. 

.\fusic offers real opportunities for development of sliffs, appreda- 
tlon, and lasting interest Difliculti'cs !»avc arisen when those in charge 
have stressed showmanship. In some sdiools undue amounts of money 
spent on glittering uniforms and flashy Imtrumcnts for mardung b.an<ls 
have restricted the parts of the program w-'A more lasting Ijcnefifr. 
Provision for mai}y types of vocal and instrumciual groups, for public 
porfornvance by large groups, for frequent sharing of productions 
within the school, for community singing, for good music in the cafe- 
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teria and recreation areas, and for musie srillnn ll.e other school ac- 
tis-ities is essential if the music program is to mahe its contribution to 
the growth of adolescents. Like sports, music must bo for all. 

Dramatics in many schools aro conducted by a small drainatics clu , 
or the total program consists of four class plays. If dramatics is to e 
a real force in the school, these should bo supplemented by an ex- 
perimental theatre group tlrnt writes and produces plays; shows pre- 
pared by homerooms and class groups and shared svitli other groups, 
pageants, style shows, and radio productions that grow out of class 


acuvities. , . , 

Publications should be the expression of the creative lile in me 
school as well as a communication channel and record. Too many 
high schools publish only a paper and yearbook, Poems, short 
and essays written by students go unnoticed or are not published be- 
cause no media of expression are available. Collections of student wn • 
ing should be as mucli a feature of Uie school’s publications program 
as a yearbook. . . 

The activities that have caused administrators and teachers to feel 
most hopeless are probably Uie clubs. Scheduling has always bwn 
difficult, Clubs rise or fall with the enthusiasm and ability of the fac- 
ulty sponsor. But the time has come to put tlie clubs into the regular 
schedule, to provide adequate leaderslup, and to have students el«t 
them as they do classes-or else to abandon them. Clubs should be 
viewed as a part of the elective curriculum which makes possible ex- 
ploratory and depth experiences in avocational interests. Experiences 
in radio xvriting and production, operating a business, and photogra- 
phy, for example, should be available to students through clubs. 

The activities offering should be reviewed frequently and revised 
in terms of its effectiveness, appeal, and contribution. Participation 
should give pupils experience in policy-making. Each organization 
faces new problems and needs to work out procedures and standards. 
If this function is left to the organization xvithin the limits set up by 
over-all school policy, all members will have the opportunity to gam 


this valuable experience. 

of 
in 

these few do not go ahead, the dub will fail. Actually, the reverse is 
true. To the extent that partidpation in policy-making is restricted to 
a few, the vitality of the organization wanes. For example, members 
of the group should be given the opportunity to participate in the 


Dne of the problems that the sponsor must face is the development 
leadership within the organization. Some students have gained the 
pression that leadership is a quality that only a few possess, and if 
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preparation of the budget. Learning ho\v to plan e.i^enditures is one 
of the by-products of a good actUdties program. 

Tlie content of a student aclivi^slroaM not ho standardized. Oao of 
tlie values of the activities program is that it gives pupils and spon- 
sors an opportunity to be creative. Pupils should be encouraged to 
make new plans, try projects that have not been undertaken before. 
Classes may feel compelled by syllabi and textbooks to cover the same 
content that previous classes liave studied, but clubs do not liave 
similar limitations. Any attempt to have one group of students engage 
in tJie same activity that the preceding group followed limits tlie crea- 
tive possibilities of the situation. 


SUMMARY 


The activities pro- 
gram constitutes a major portion of the social structure of a school. 
It should be developed in terms of the quality of living that the 
faculty seeks and in terms of the contribution that eacl) activity can 
make to the social attitudes and skills of (he entire student body. 

In looking at the total activities program, students and faculty 
should ask themselves these questions: Is the range of activities of- 
fered great enough to meet the interests of all students? Is the pro- 
gram gradually changing? Is Ujc change taking place as the result of 
careful evaluation and planning? Is greater participation being 
achieved now than in tlie past? 
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THE PROCESS 
OF CHANGE 



The extent to which desires are realized depends 
upon the depth of understanding of the in- 
dioiduals involved. But transformation is not 
achieved by wishing for it. Those who want 
ctttriculum improvement need to know the 
organizational structure, the roles played by 
various groups and individuals, and the factors 
bothinhibitingand facilitating change. From 
this knowledge they must then devise a plan of action 
that gives promise of achieving the desired goals. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

AND GROUP ROLES IN 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


As people work together in curriculum change, 
as in other human cooperative entciprises, they need to have 
relatively common role expectations and need to feel free to 
perform the functions inherent in those roles. Unless roles arc 
understood, conEict develops because individuals feel that others 
arc cither not concerned or arc presuropluous, that tliey lack 
good will or common purpose. If curriculum change is to 
progress smoothly, agreement on roles is essential. 


THE SOURCES OF CURRICUIUM DEaSIONS 


Decirions con- 
cerning curriculum are made in many places. Some are the 
prerogative of stale dqjartmcnls of education. These 
state\ride decisions provide the frammN’Ork within which 
all local systems must operate. Some curriculum decisions 
221 
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are made by the local boards of cducaHon. Their decisions, «ilhin the 
policy established at the stale level, delimit still further the area o 
choii lor professional people rvorlung in a local school system. Within 
the legal framework, the school system staff makes curriculum deci- 
sions. Some of these are made by s>'5temw’ide committees; others are 
the prerogative of indiNidual schools within the system. Each faculty 
may make some decisions about curricular organization (asmimng 
that the principal is willing to share his authority). The individual 
teacher makes certain curriculum decisions as to how he will or- 
ganize and operate his classes— subject always to the limitations im- 
posed by the stale, the local board, the system, and the local faculty. 
And the pupil, too, decides what he will emphasize and what he wiu 
achieve. 


THE ROLE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The board of edu- 
cation plays a major role in curriculum change. It establishes as one 
of its primary goals the improvement of the school program and 
takes steps to secure a chief administrator and staff that will w’ork 
for constant evaluation and eicperimentalion in seeking better schools. 

If they are to promote curriculum improvement, the members of 
the board of education keep informed about the program. They do 
not wait imtil some citizen or group begins to question or criticize. 
They consider that they are as responsible for knowing, about cur- 
riculum issues and instructional practices as they are for understand- 
ing the tax structure and financial needs of the schools involved. 
Board meetings are scheduled to hear what is being done in the 
school curriculum and the evidence of its success or failure. The cur- 
riculum director is as well known to them as the business manager. 

The members of the board seek the best professional advice avail- 
able. They consult with the professional personnel they have em- 
ployed and secure consultant help from the outside if they cannot 
agree with the recommendations of their staff or if a certain problem 
is one on whicb regular staff members do not feel sufficiently com- 
petent 

As efforts to improve the curriculum continue, the board members 
must assume responsibility for the cost of investigation, study, and 
in-service education. Program change is not bought without effort 
and the extra expenditure of time and energy must he underwritten. 
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To fulfill his role in curriculum change, the board mein!)cr must stand 
for support of curriculum study and in*service education activities. 


THE ROLE OF THE CURRICULUM DIREaOR 


The curriculum di- 
rector, be he called assistant superintendent in instniction, general 
supervisor, or curriculum director, is responsible to the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools for developing tlje air- 
ricidum structure, securing proper instructional materials, and con- 
stantly improving the quality of instruction. lie has responsibility for 
all of the decisions not established by state laws and regulations tliat 
are related to these problems. He uni! not maVe all of the decisions. 
He cannot. But he has the task of taking the necessary steps that will 
insure that the decisions made are wise ones. 

To perform his role he will establish a districtvWdc organization to 
supply Idm with information concerning the problems, feelings, and 
ideas of administrators, (eachcis, pupih, and parents that will be 
used as evidence in mala'ng decisions. He svill tvant each school repre- 
sented. If he \vishes to increase the commitment of t]}C staff to the 
airriculum decisions made, he \viU operate the district curriculum or- 
ganization in such a way that he shares information and decisions. lie 
will select and develop a staff of supervisors and consultants who can 
help to provide the information ll>at school faculties and individual 
teachers need in making curriculum decisions and conducting cur- 
riculum experimentation. He %viU des'elop procedures for collecting 
evidences of the effectiveness of the existing program In producing 
the ^q>e of pupil growth sought. To do lliis will require tliat he se- 
cure agreement on goals and establish a testing program that will 
keep his office informed of strengtlis and weaknesses in tlic existing 
Curriculum and pattern of instmetion. He will assume responsibility 
for developing an in-service education program that svill constantly 
increase both the curriculum insights of principals and tlie com- 
petong' in leadership tliat will enable tlrcm to guide their faculties in 
making xvise curriculum decisions. 

The role of the curriculum director is a coordinating, facilitating 
one. If he operates in terms of existing ex'idence, he encourages each 
high school faculty (elementary, too) to develop the unique program 
tliat most effectively produces the desired results iWtli tlie students 
and community it serves. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND 


GROUP ROLES IN CURRICULUM CHANGE 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal of a 

school is the central figure in any curriculum development FOgram 
He can block it, or he can promote it. His attitudes and ac tons can 
encourage or Imstrate his faculty and can either negate all ot the 
efforts of supervisors and central office stafi or facilitate the use 


their contribution. . . i lo «t 

The major assistance that a faculty needs from a principal is 
manifestation of concern for curriculum improvement. It he 
such a way that the stall sees him as only being concerned with the 
routine of administration, reports, and administrative details, cur 
riculum work \vi\\ have to be done on an individual or undercover 
basis. On the other hand, if the principal constantly emphasizes that 
his main function in the school is improving the quality of living and 
the learning experiences of pupils, teachers will use his strength an 
put their efforts toward the improvement of instruction and cumeu* 
lum. Curriculum work will be the approved activity, and many teach- 
ers who would hesitate to undertake it on their own ^vill become 


active. 

If curriculum work is to sttcceed, the principal sees it as a coopera- 
the function. Every principal has the legal responsibility for making 
decisions concerning the school program. He can make these dec - 
sions alone, or he can share them with teachers. The University o 
Florida leadership project, conducted in the Hillsborough County 
Schools in Florida, collected data which led to the conclusion that 
schools where principals make decisions by themselves do not make as 
many curriculum changes as schools with principals who share deci- 
sions with their faculties. Schools in which decisions concerning cur- 
riculum were shared made a greater number and variety of changes 
and used the help of available supervisors much more than schools m 
which the principals kept the decisions to themselves. 

If the principal sees supervisors as a threat to him, he wU not per- 
form his role as a curriculum leader well. Sometimes conflict de- 
velops between supervisors and principals. The supervisors feel that 
they have a responsibility for developing a program in their area m 
each of the schools in the system. The principal, on the other hand, 
believes that he is the person primarily responsible for the curriculum 
in his school. Out of failure to talk through these differing percep- 
tions concerning respective functions, difficulties emerge and cur- 
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riculum work is blocked by personality clashes. The principal shoutd 
see himclf as the person responsible for ciirricuhuji ttork in the 
school, but he should also recognize that he has a TcsponsMitij for 
helping the staff use the resources that are prodded for them in the 
system, JJe should take {lie initiative in talking through ^Wth super- 
visors the kind of program the faculty is attempting to develop and 
the type of contribution that can be expected from each supervisor. 

Ariothcr phase of the prmcipnrs role is the formation of a structure 
for curriculum change. In a small faculty, tliis structure may be the 
planning committee of the faculty, which takes the initiative in plan- 
ning faculty meetings and in-scrvice education. This group, using 
the suggestions that come from the total faculty, can project the kind 
of curriculum study that makes improvement possible. In a larger 
faculty, it may be desirable to designate a curriculum coordinating 
committee apart from the planning committee. Such a curricHlum 
coordinating committee has the responsibility for looking at the total 
program and recommending projects for the faculty to undertake to 
bring about an improved curriculum. Its focus of attention is on eval- 
uation and the proposal of projects in areas in whicli the school is not 
adequate, ^\^>atever the necessary organizational structure, the princi- 
pal should take the Initiative in helping the faculty plan, organize, and 
execute airriculum work. 

In his position as liaison behveen the central office administration 
and tho board of education, the principal is better acquainted wtli 
systemwide policy tlian any other member of the faculty has the 
opportunity to be. He knows the lands of poh'cy limitations that are 
placed upon the local school. He knows the areas in which he is free 
to make decisions. To prevent frustration within the faculty he lias 
the responsibility of informing them of the limitations of their au- 
thority. He needs to say quite frankly that certain curriculum deci- 
sions are not theirs to make, and he must indicate the areas in which 
the faculty may make clianges without securing permission from the 
central administration, the board of education, or the state depart- 
ment of education. This definition of the areas in uihleh he has au- 
thority to make decisions that he is tdlttng to share with the staff is a 
part of the pTincipaVs role in curriculum-mahing. 

Tlie principal more tlian anyone else on the faculty must be con- 
cerned with processes used by the faculty. He must use his authority 
to guard against decisions being made on the basis of tchim or nUh- 
oict (hinllng through all the aspects of the problem. He will wunt to 
help the faculty establish proc^ures by which problems are defined 
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and time provided for collecting evidence and 
fore any final decision is reached. If he ^ SmlheS 

and -analvzine period as the time in which faculties will make me 
greatest gLvtti he will see the enrriculum d 

ts a major portion of the in-service program and will not be frustrate 
by the time spent in arriving at proposals and decisions. 

In the decision-mailing process, the principal fulfills his 
helps the staS provide time for members to express their 0P‘“°" ■ 
question, and to propose alternatives. He wiU not want to msh dea- 
sions. An illustration of this function of the principal can be seen in 
the operation of a college faculty. 

A committee had proposed the establishment of a 
the training of guidance workers. After discussion m the t ^ 
meeting, a vote was taken. There were eighteen in favor o 
program and eighteen against it The Dean, since he wos B 
the session, was in a position to cast the deciding vote, lie 
the faculty he would do so if th^ insisted, but 
prefer not to, that he fell the faculty was too divided. He sug- 
gested that a committee of six— three for and three agains^u 
established to re-evsJuale the proposal and, if possible, come bac 
with an agreement. The Dean's suggestion was followed, 
months later the faculty took unanimous action to approve m 
new proposal. The Dean, as would a good principal, ^ed his 
position to help the faculty arrive at an agreement rather than 
himself making a decision that would leave a large number of his 
colleagues unconvinced of its wisdom. 

A final phase of the principal’s role is implementing the decisions 
reached. Curriculum work will bog dovra in schools in which decisions 
are made but no action is taken. Faculties lose interest after t\vo or 
three such experiences. Unless steps are taken to put the ideas into 
operation, the whole process of thinking through curriculum improve- 
ment seems tiseless. 


THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Each teacher can 

make a contributon to improving the curriculum in his school. In u 
school where the total staff is interested in curriculum improvement be 
may do this by willingness to participate in sc/iooltoicfe projects and 
committee activity. But he is not limited to curriculum work that he 
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can do M-ith other people. There are steps that he may take as an indi- 
vidual when the total staff is not coocemed w’ith curriculum improve- 
ment. 

He can study the pupils in his class. If he does, he wll fac able to 
examine the items in the course of study with the immediate personal 
problems of his class members in mind. He will then he belter able to 
mahe an intelligent interpretation of each pupil's interaction witli 
other pupils in the class and witli llie material being studied. fCnowing 
each pupil \\iU also enable liim lo recommend available inatcri.i] in 
the classroom and library suited to any student’s purposes and needs. 
Knowing his pupils will also provide him with a sounder basis for 
deciding what new materials to requisition. 

Each teaclier can strengthen the curriculum in liis class by bring- 
ing students In on the planning. Even though the class is restricted to 
following a preplanned course of study, the teacher, by planning svith 
pupils, can decide wliich phases to emphasize in making the activities 
more worthwhile for a given group. Students nill be able to say what 
they %vant to know about a particular topic and the ways they believe 
they can best «-ork on if. Such planning %vi]] make possible a more 
efBoient use of the materials and time available, and any increased 
cfjicienaj in use of time and effort is an imprceement in the curriculum. 
He can share equipment tcUh other teachers. As he Institutes joint 
use of equipment, he Increases Uie resources that are available to liim 
and to his classes. This makes possible a richer program for students in 
all classes. 

Ue can participate in communitij groups. He sviU grow as a person 
and as a teacher as he shares ideas with community members. lie will 
discover opportunities for his students to participate in community ac- 
tivities because he knows the projects that are being undertaken in 
the commuruty. He nill gain greater support for new undertakings in 
his class because Iiis contacts with the adult members of the commu- 
nity have increased their confidence in Iiim and in liis ability to pro- 
vide good guidance for their cluldren. 

He can keep up-to-date with ideas in his feld. By reading the pro- 
fessional journals that deal with teaching procedures and practices 
that are being tried in other schools, he gains greater insight into pos- 
sibilities in his mvn sitiiaticm. As lie reads what other teachers are 
doing under similar circumstances he discovers new ways in which be 
may take advantage of assets in Ids own scliool that he may be over- 
looking. 

He can keep a file of tnateriab tJuit he wants. Unless he keeps a 
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record ot the things that he needs, he finds himself faced svith oppor- 
tunities to requisition additional materials and the ability to remember 
only those for which he has felt a need svithin the past few weefa. 
It however, he has kept a record throughout the year of the shortage 
he discovered as students investigated the various problems in his 
field, his record enables him to secure a greater supply of materials 
because he has evidence which he can present to support his stated 


neeoi at requisition time. 

He can establish a close tcorhing relationship with the librarian. 
No one can keep abreast of all of the new materials that are 
out in a field while he is carrying a full-time teaching load, 
brarian, more than any other person on the school staff, has the re- 
sponsibility for keeping informed about new materials. If the teacher 
works closely with the librarian and keeps her informed about t e 
instructional materials he needs, the librarian is alert to these needs « 
she checks the new materials and will inform the teacher of the teach- 


ing aids she discovers. 

Each teacher can try out new ideas and procedures and evaluate the 
results In terms of the objectives he seefe. Constant testing of new 
procedures is a ^vay of improving the curriculum within the individual 
classroom. He can discuss his ideas ioith congenial faculty members 
and parents. In this way he \vill gain greater clarity and avoid many 
of the pitfalls that he would encounter if he attempted to institute 
some of tlie ideas \vithout careful analysis. As he talks over his ideas 
wth others, he stimulates them in the process and promotes curriculum 
improvement wthin the school as other individuals begin to experi- 
ment, even though there is no total faculty curriculum work. 

The area for innovation should be carefully determined. It is easier 
to continue to do most things in the way to which one has become 
accustomed. If the present procedure is satisfying, a teacher’s resistance 
to change is understandable. The experimentation undertaken should 
be Nvith the phases of a persons work which irritate him or in which 
he fails to reach liis goals. Experimentation is a device for seeking 
greater satisfaction with ones procedures or results. 

For most teachers the degree of experimentation should be rather 
small. Too drastic a change frequently results in lowered effectiveness 
and, hence, frustration. If a teacdier can select one phase of his teach- 
ing— such as increasing the degree of pupil-teacher planning, instituting 
some group work, developing a new procedure of evaluation, or sub- 
stituting certain experiences for fliosc listed in the syllabus— and ex- 
periment with it while continuing to operate as usual in the other 
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tispects of liis teaching, he will have greater security and moie oppor- 
tunity to evaluate carefully the success of the innovation, 

as a result of new insight whicii brings dissatisfaction with 
present practices, or of lach of pupil growth, or of pupil expressions 
of resentment or resistance, a teacher decides that a certain portion 
of his teacliing needs iinproveroent, he should hrinuhle an h}’pothesU 
concerning the way to achieve amelioration. The hypothesis may he 
formed by analyzing past failures, by consulting research, or hy talk- 
ing with fellow teachers; but it should be stated definitely enough to 
define tlie new procedure that will be tried and the t)pes of evidence 
to be collected. For example, a teacher may conclude that pupil inter- 
est is too low in his class. He may decide th.it use of group work in 
class xvill increase the motivation of pupils. He may hypothesize that 
providing a portion of each period for small group discussion will result 
in more pupil reading, more animated class discussion, more unre- 
t]uired creativ'e activity undertaken by class members. 

If the teacher is going to be able to make valid judgments about his 
experimentation, he must collect evidence that can be used in the 
decision as to whether the new procedure is belter. If evidence is to be 
collected, the t>pes of behavior expected must be defined so clearly 
(hat they can be observed and recorded. Tlie defining of flic behavior 
observed serves to delimit tlie amount of evidence to be collected. It 
frees tlie teacher from attempting to record axtraneous data. Unless 
the dafa-recording process can be simpb'fied and made a part of the 
teaching-learning process, the teacher will soon discard this phase of 
experimentation as entailing too much effort, and the validity of the 
research process will be destroyed. In planning the recording of pro- 
cedures and pupil growth, consideration should be given to the part 
Uiat pupils can play. Mucli of the recording may be done hy chiss 
secretaries or by the individual pupil in liis own record of his progress. 

In the process of cxpeTimcnting, the teacher needs to be alert for 
unexpected results. Changes much more significant than those originally 
anticipated, but of a different type, may occur. Unless these unet- 
pected dev’elopments are examined, mudi of the value of the experi- 
mentation may be neglected. 

The major benefits of researdi by' Oic individual are the changes 
that occur in him. He becomes more exact and clear in his definitions, 
more objective in his treatment of data, obtains greater insight into 
the teacliing-leaming process, and becomes more confident and self- 
directing. Thus he improves the curriculum as he becomes a better 
scholar and a more effective guide of student tliinklng. 
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If he is a member of a faculty working to improve the ^rriculum. 

, he teacher ecu exert leadership b,j taking a posillve 
lum tcork. by participaling actively in fyrohlem identification, bj a 
ceptin- committee responMities readily, by expressing his opiu orw 
in decision-making, and by implementing the decisions rcM. A 
teachers neutral or negative altitude toward curriculum work hinders 
the program. Not only does he fail to carry his load, but he mllucnces 
others to shirk. Failure to express his perception of the problem may 
result in the faculty's collecting the WTOng data. Acceptance of com- 
mittee tasks encourages others to do their share. If opinions are o 
jectively and honestly stated, the faculty will make wiser decisions. 
And whether the program succeeds or fails depends upon each facu ty 
member’s executing the decisions made. The principal is not the only 
one who must put the decisions into force. Unless each faailty mem- 
ber does his part to make the decision effective, the tliinking and study- 
ing together are useless. 


THE ROIE OF THE SUPERVISOR 

Unless all con- 
cerned are clear regarding the role of the superN’isor in curriculum 
development in tlie individual school. Intense problems can arise. The 
super\isor may feel that it is his responsibility to institute changes m 
the program, whereas the principal and the staff may feel that the 
supervisor is stepping beyond liis prerogative in insisting that tliey 
undertake programs of which they do not approve. 

The supervisor should see his role as a resource person to a faculty- 
lie needs to discuss svith the prindpal the way in which the hvo of 
them will work together, to find out what the faculty xvants and ex- 
pects from him, and to make knoAvn the kind of help he is able to pro- 
vide. As he participates in faculty meetings and discussions he must 
be careful not to take the leadership a\vay from the principal or 
faculty members. He is a person available to help, but he is not meant 
to direct. 

Much of tlie supervisors contribution is through conferences with 
the principal. He helps the principal analyze situations by talking 
through difficulties that arise, provides support and encouragement 
when the program is not moving as expected, and, when requested, 
offers suggestions as to how the organization and process might be 
unproved. 
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If he is the supervisor responsible for a special area of the curricu- 
lum, he is not expected to be in on all facul^' deliberations in nil 
schools. In fact, his services should be enlisted only by schools work- 
ing on that phase of tlie program and he should not feel any need of 
attending faculty deliberations in otlier schools. 

Tlie supervisor helps in the evaluation of the present program. Tlie 
principal should seek liis reaction to ndiat he sees, and staff members 
should use him in ruaking judgments about what they are doing. One 
of the supervisor’s special contributions is sharing what he finds in 
other schools. Although he should not draw invidious comparisons, hi.s 
descriptions of what is being done in otlier schools enable the principal 
and faculty members to have a better basis for making judgments 
about tlieir ow’d activities. To perform the sharing function well, the 
supervisor collects material from other schools in tlie system and from 
other school systems concerning the way in vvliich they are meeting 
the needs of youngsters in the subject-matter area that is the super- 
visor’s particular concern. 

The supervisor can perform a valuable function in faculty sessions 
when the facult)' is organi 2 ing and interpreting data. Work commiltccs 
use the superclsor as a resource person to collect ideas concerning ihe 
possible ways of soloing problems. In fact, he makes some of his most 
valuable contributions to facult)’ growth througli his face-to-face inter- 
action in Uiese small study groups. 

A major phase of the superoiso/s role is participation in the trying 
out of new content and methods. He should be availabfe to assist in 
planning the tryout and in undertaking the project. If he can work 
as a teammate in the group trying out a new plan, he is In a position 
where he can share his insight can give support, and, because he is n 
part of the project, can be honest in bis evaluation. 

Another phase of the supervisor’s role in curriculum improvTment is 
explaining innovations io the community. If he has a part in develop- 
ing new programs, he understands tliem. Since he is in a position 
wjiere he is called on frequently 1^ tl>c community to share ideas con- 
cerning the school pro^m, ho can tell the community about how 
and why things are being tried. As he explains the rciisons for the 
project, the care that has gone into the d«;ision-making, and the way 
in which all phases of the program are being constantly cvalualetl, he 
can do much to build the confidence of the community in the cur- 
riculum that is being developed. 
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CHOUF I\01XS IN CUTUVICULUM QIANCE 


IXDINTDUAL AND 


THE ROIE OF THE CURRICUIUH COHSULTAHT 

Curriculum con* 

sultanls nre used by some tacllics to assist in improving the curriOT- 
lum of the schools In which the)- «-ork. These consultants may be 
regular members of the staff of the school system, or they rnay be 
brought to the school on a part-Umc basis from nearby institutions or 
higher learning. 


The Outside Consultant 

The curriculum consultant who is brought in from the out 
side performs a unique role. Tie is not a member of the staff an ^ ocs 
not have the responsibility for hving with the results of 
He is there to be used by the staff and not to direct the 
development of the type of program that he deems desirable. It ' 
performs hb function correctly, be docs not identify the problems o 
argue for particular solutions. Instead, hb role is a helping one, ^ ® 
helps the group in the process of identifying problems and consldenng 
alternate courses of action. 

Some school systems secure or employ part-time curriculum eon 
sultants from institutions of higher learning, slate departments o 
education, foundations, or other agencies. These persons are , 

as advisers because the school administration feeb they have a sp 
competency not available in the full-time staff. Or the consultant maj 
be secured because of the prestige hb name will add, because 
task to be done will arouse opposition that \\iU make it difficult or 
the person spearheading it to continue to \s’ork in the community, or 
because so much conflict and disagreement e.xist that a neutralirinS 
force is needed, ^\^lateve^ the reason for his cmplo)'ment, the oulsi 
consultant can have a higher degree of objectivity because he has no 
vested interest to protect and no empire to build. He b in the si^*^ 
tion as a supplier of additional evidence, as a facilitator of decision 
making, as an expert on research or curriculum design, as a trainer to 
assbt in the development of certain sldlb. He is not a dedsion-mo or. 
The persons who will carry out the program should secure all of the 
help they can from outside resource people, but if it is to be success 
fully implemented, the final deebion must be the prerogative of 
local board of education and staff. 

The consultant b a curriculum expert, a resource person to whom 



both parents and stafF members can turn for suggestions and reactions. 
His reactions, however, do not commit either parents or teachers. 
He seeks to improve communication and lielp the group know the 
problem. He may, through liis reactions, fall into disrepute wth eillier 
parents or teachers, or both. But he ser\-es a function. He is the factor 
in the situation against whom aggression can be directed and who, 
because he Icnows he is playing tins role, is able either to condnue 
work in tlie situation or, if it seems advisable, to witlidraw. Neither 
parents nor teachers can wlhdraw; they liave a continuing stake in 
the situation. Although he serves as a stabilizing force, the consultant 
is not brought into the situation as a human relations c-spert. He is 
there to help the teachers and parents plan and implement some phase 
of the program. His primary purposes are to help prople define their 
goals more accurately, to increase the number of altemalive courses 
of oolion, to Msist the peitom mvolv«l to too the .dot,ootl„i, between 
each possible choice and it, underlying or inberent vaUies, and to 
refrain from attempting to predetermine the outcome. 

The currin.lum consultant differs from the ''S"'” “ 

one major respect. He Is always crpcndablc. He has ^ 

in the local sdiool and is there to be used on^ os long o* ‘•f’ 
helptul to the faculty. When he has fnlBlled hh funet, on. whether 

allow Ins ego to get all, he must not 

service to the system to being • ^01*0 He is there to assist 

attempt to -Pete for the lead._sh,p ^ 

die official jlj, stavicc function, he loses liis 

leadership role for himself beyonU ms serv 

value as a curriculum consuIlanL mimber of ways. Ho 

A shilled curriculum consultant pjte the 

participates in faculty disctissioM “ make. He listens and from 

unstated assumptions tfiat srenls Wliat staff members 

time to time attempts to rcllcet j I . p„sented by on 

say so that they may sec how . son^ ''hen IM^^P^ 
outsider in wnrds Fhcr than members of 

faculty. He suggests „d>ocnte. Ho does not lend 

the group do not rnmtion. l.clp, 

support to one faction of the taeniqi aj. 
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the people rccogntee cllfFercnces and agreements. He assists H'o 
m^:fa.e mefung to tahe Ure steps that help people to mach » ■ 
elusions. He does not use the weight of his position or his P'«' 8 
net the staff to move in a particular direction. He does not art “ 
CTitie or an evaluator. His chief role is to help the group reroam task- 


centereu. „„ 

The curriculum consultant works wth committees. \Vlien a partiw- 
lar faculty group has been assigned the responsibility of work^o 
through a problem and coming up with a proposal, he is available 
as a resource person to that committee. He brings to the meeting 
descriptions of programs that have been developed in other schools. 
He cites references. He supplies information concerning recent re- 
search wth wliich the faculty may not be already acquainted. He may 
be asked by the committee to bring a proposed plan of operation. In 
such situations he will usually bring several alternate plans, with argu- 
ments for and against each, and leave to the committee the decision as 
to wliicb proposal it will make to the faculty. 

A major role of the curriculum consuUant is to supply information. 
Usually he has knowledge of experiences in other situations that the 
ordlnat)' teacher does not have. As he moves from school to school 
and from teacher to teacher he shares the things that he has discovered. 
He is able to refer faculties and individual teachers to otlier persons 
who are already working on a similar problem. WTien a teacher asks, 
he suggests possible ways of implementing an idea that the teacher 
already has. 

The curriculum consultant is available to individual teachers for 
consultation. ^Vhen a teacher has an idea that he wdshes to trj’ out 
on an experimental basis, the curriculum consultant ser\'es as a listener. 
He gives his full attention to the teachers proposal. He questions. He 
reacts. He adds additional ideas. He suggests w’ays of evaluating the 
experimentation. He calls the teacher s attention to sources of help of 
which the teacher may not be aware. He is available to the teacher to 
scree as an observer as the teacher tries out some of the ideas. In his 
observer role, he seeks to make an accurate record of what occurs 
and to look at the record objectively with the teacher who has asked 
him to assist. If he is wise, he avoids making any value judgments 
about what he has seen, and he certainly does not tell others of diffi- 
culties and failures that the teadier encounters. He serves a support- 
ing role and is a source of strength and counsel when the teacher 
needs it. 
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The Inside Consultant 

In some of the larger Wgli schools, a post of curriculum co- 
ordinator is established in the staff organization. He has a continuing 
relationship mtliin the faculty .and a responsibility for the arecution of 
decisions reached. Usually he has a responsihiUty for assisting the 
curriculum committee in orgam'zing the cnriiailum nnrk of the scliooi 
and in coordinating the actis-iUes of Ihe various svork rommitt^. lie, 
too, serves as a resource person for committees and for the faculty, 
and he supplies data and help as they arc needed. He is a constant 
insUgator of curriculum nnrk in tlie school. He is an aid and support 
and a source of encouragement to facult,- members who 
on a parUcular type of curriculum problem. He is a ^ 

He helps secure materials of instmclioo and “P* 

collect and analyze the inlorm-atlon to he used as the 
He helps build an organization for cumculum imptosement and laelli 
tote in every ‘vay he can the siiceessful operation of the organization. 
Ho is a memher of the work group wall, special 
but, unlike the outside cousultaot. ho sliou d P^P”' ^ ^ 

w-hk ho believes that a particular atcToEhm 

must ezercise c.ate to make sure that te a o ™,gj„aiine role, 
or interfere with his performing the stimulating and o 


THE ROIE OF PUFIIS 

Pupib have a role in 

curriculum change if the st^ ^ 

like teachers, have mudi v.aluable lof ihdr help, 

ganizing and directing P™® nl instnictloiuil prtl- 

Evldence can he s^red "f. iudgiucnts of pupils win. 

ccdurcs and the saluc of conic Jurriculum is what pupils 

have csperienced XVa“d“,£'cI^ mC- ^0 know whit the 
perceive it to be, not wlwt ,},oiild have on oppor- 

atrriculum Is like for pupils >• Vppjjsal If their opinion 

timity to c^Iuato jlalF. it it not the pupils to 

happens to <Hs.agr« wth It deleted from the curriculum. 

hM t 

n less wise decision. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND CROUP BOLES IN CUIUUCULOM aiAKCC 


THE ROLE OF PARENTS 

Too often in the past 

the curriculum has been Oetermined by the school administration 
and teaching staff without participaUon of other groups. Wliilc these 
professional people are highly trained as educators and sincere m 
their desire to develop the best curriculum for the pupils placed in 
their cliarge, curriculum improvement is more lasting when the pupils, 
parents, and outside community agencies has’e a part in its planning. 

Some school staffs have brought parents into curriculum planning to 
sell them on the school program. Tliey have assumed that it is their 
job as professional people to know what is good for youngsters in our 
society and to plan a program that will bring out the qualities that 
a good citizen in our society should have. The staff members in these 
schools feel that they have been technically trained to educate children 
and that it would be just as inappropriate for a parent to tell teachers 
and educators what a school program should be as it would for a 
layman to tell a dentist how to fill a tooth. They attempt to sell 
parents on a school program by bulletins, by having school nights, by 
lectures, by any of a number of devices that they have found to con- 
vince parents that what the school is doing is good for their youngsten* 
The process of selling is not an easy one today. The school faculty m 
such a situation is competing %vilh the best hucksters available in our 
society. Parents are couslantly subjected to selling programs devisea 
by the advertising agencies and presented through magazines, over 
the radio, in television programs, and by billboards and newspaper*- 
Various organized groups within our society attempt to convince other 
people of the rightness of their point of view. Editorial wTiters and 
columnists are constantly attempting to influence people to believe 
as they believe. Parents are sophisticated about the techniques or 
selling, and if teachers conceive of their role \vith parents as a selling 
role, they often find that they can be outtalked and outsold by groups 
\vithin the community who have entirely different points of view. 

In some situations there has been a fear that parents would trj’ to 
assume control of the school. When this concern is present, parents 
are usually excluded, if possible, from the planning. But even in some 
schools where parents are participants in planning, the role tlrey 
is carefully restricted. The ground rules vary from school to schoo , 
and the role of parents is hazy and often misunderstood. 

Before a staff begins to work xvith parents it needs to look at il* 
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assumptions about ibom. Does tlic staff believe that parents bow 
nliat they want for tbcir children? Does It believe that they liave a 
Mntribution to make in deciding wliat is good for tlieir cliildren? Is 
It really willing to plan with parents or is it attempting to persuado 
fhem of the value of its program? Is the staff attempting to use de* 
vices which make parents believe that it is planning with tlicm when 
it is actnally ignoring them nnfl /bllowing procedures that attempt to 
convince them of its rightness? Only if tljc staff seriously accepts the 
assumption that parents arc concerned and have a contribution to 
make can the)' play an effective part in curriculum development. The 
big problem then is to find the most effective method of obtaining 
lljoir contribution. Unforhinately, there are no neatly packaged plans 
for curriciihim improvement fJ»at will work in all sebooJ systems. Each 
school must examine its own program and use the means that best 


accomplish the purpose. 

Parents are busy people. They have many other activities. Not all 
parents arc able to participate actively in cuniculum development. 
Some are so deeply involved with earning a li»a'ng that fJiey are unable 
to find time to work with a staff. On the otlier hand, there arc many 


members of the community who do have the time, who are concerned, 
and who want to think with teachers about the kind of education 


proN'ided for their youngsters. As a staff works xvilh a group that does 
have the time, the opportunitj'. and tlie uillingness, it needs to help 
tlicm sec the importance of finding out what the other parents who are 
unable to participate believe. 

Parents are not professional educators, but they can state the types 
of growth they want their children to acliics'c and can supply evidence 
of the results being oht.ained by the present program. Some can assist 
wJtlj the collection and organization of data. But they are not pro- 
fessional technicians. Tlio choice of procedure to be used in obtaining 
the desired results is a professional decision. If this distinction is care- 
fully delineated for staff and parents, the roles will be complementary. 


not conflicting. 

Wlicncver parents arc tised as resource people, the important tiling 
is that they and tlie professionals ore working togetlier. As people 
W'ork togetlier they get to know each otlier and to appreciate the 
contribution that each can make. Joint curriculum planning Increases 
the respect of the parent for the teacher and vice versa. Better edu- 
cation for youth results, because home and school work together to 
provide the learning experiences that haw been accepted as desirable. 

Parent participation is of two types: Informal, routine relationships 
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LNDIVIDUAL AND CROUP ROLES IN CURRICULUM CIUNCE 


„i.h the school and fonnal, organized, lay 

informal participation is much more tvrdely i„ 

variety of uses if the faculty wants to secure parent assutance 

^ The first step in bringing parents into any 
feel welcome in the school. Too many times parents ^ 
factory experiences tviUr the school when they ^ 

have Lme to look upon teachers with a feeling of distaste or istrast 
It is easy to underLnd why this is true if it js -“8”^ 
one-hah of all the parents who started to high school 
has been a place where they have met svith failure, and "<> o"® P” 
ticularly likes to return to the scene of such experiences, teachers 
take the first step (maybe several first steps) before p^ents 
convinced that teachers sincerely \vant parents in on the 
the school program. Many parents expect rebuffs and 
critical welcomes. A staff needs to take all of the steps that it 
help the parent feel that it welcomes him, that it believes ^ 
contribution to make, and that it accepts him and Ids conm u i • 
Verbal welcome is not enough; asking him to take a seat is n 
enough. It goes further. It involves obvious sincerity, , 

actions, continued listening, willingness to let all parents m 
situation evaluate the suggestions rather than having the staff ma 
judgments about their ideas, ruling some as good and others ^ 
appropriate. It involves thinldng together. It involves social activi 
where parents and staff have an opportunity to get to know eac 
other well. . 

Parent participation may start in many ways. Probably the mo 
common method is through informal suggestions. Teachers may g 
the suggestions by merely listening, polling by questionnaire, or re- 
calling conversations concerning the curriculum that occurred in ^ 
social situation. If this relatively unplanned approach is used by n 
faculty to secure real help, it is important that all comments be turnc 
over to someone working on curriculum improvement so that they 
can be considered. 

A practical place to start in planning with parents is through t e 
homerooms. In many schools, homeroom motliers for each room 
elected or appointed to be spokesmen for the parents. The ones chosen 
are usually people selected for their leadership ability and a 
festation of genuine interest in the welfare of their youngsters. Too 
often their role consists of baking cookies, chauffeuring groups to 
picnics, planning parlies, and serving as chaperones. School personne 
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miss a good opportunity when they allo^v a genuine interest in the 
school to degenerate into social errand-boy sers-ices. 

If the role of the homeroom mother has been strictly socuil, the 
teacher can suggest that tlie parent help secure the suggestions of 
all the parents of children in the homeroom concerning ways to 
improve the school curriculum. If some feel that parents have no in- 
terest in curriailum planning, the teacher should show wnA sincerity 
and honesty that he ^vants to know Iww parents feel so that he can 
provide better experiences for tlicir children. If this appeal for help 
is rejected, and the cliances are slight that it will be. the teacher can 
always find other approaches. . . r 

Homeroom groops O0er real hope for Uio heginnmgs of coopera lye 
curriculum plamiing. Parents and teachers have a eommou mterest m 

a particular grofP of >>“)■* S'*' ' “ '"'“T ? Ln 

started, communication tvill bo achieved mote easdy. Problms ro 
sidered can ho more concrete because they deal ' 

Agreements can he reached and steps taken te “"plemenl ftem ta 
mcdintely. If progress is made in the S on . 

teachers and parents may bo ready to ““““ “ ' ' ^Lmce 

scltoolnlde balls. Planning on ahomeroom basts 
for a spcciBc class, and it serves ns a f "O''”"/" 
tencheTean test eacl. other and learn it it ts safe to proceed or vvrser 

"’somlttol systems believe tl,a, d.e best way *0 PoU^^f 

ing is through individual a™Sse 

ences give the teacher and the parent the oPPO^-o^, “ 

each eLr and to discuss U.e ch«d ^ tenn, of - -droW 

ations. Tliis will provide a means of belter mceiing 

individual child within the eristing f'f’o'™'\°' 

riculum. If a parent has suggesUons for <l>o ■"'P'^"™' ,u the ” r- 

eurriculum they can be noted by the teacher and referred to the cur 

riculum committee. . . period 

A parent-teacher conference 00" f 

of getting acquainted and discu^ng P »artfuUv asks tlie 

can be s|enVin which the teacher xf ZtThe 

parent for suggestions for >®P'^“£ 'J^Xg specific aspects of 
cussion the teacher may rSav turn out to be 

tlie curriculum. The ^ 

wholessile critidsms of the school, ^ / .. feeijncs and 

any ease the teacher wiU know ”’0'o»^'“J°J”7 „VUs child, 
win better understand his values, behefs, and desnes 
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\4V*er D parent-teacher conference has value for curriatlum ta- 
provement depends upon what is done svith parent 
Lst not be ffled away and forgotten. The teacher should comp, e 
the parents' comments in some usable fashion and pass them 
some individual or group designated by the school to plan for w - 
riculum improvement. It parents do not see results based on then 
suggestions, they become reluctant to continue making them or resent- 
ful and aggressive toward the school personnel. ^ „ 

The PTA can be anotlier means of 'bringing parents into helping 
plan improvement of the school curriculum. Too often the true po- 
tential of this organization for securing parent participation is not 
realized. How many times parents and teachers groan at the though 
of another PTA meeting. Parents sometimes feel that PTA meetings 
are set up expressly to give the school a chance to sell its program, 
that it is a once-a-month ordeal where the school tells the parents 
how good the existing program is and how rosy the future looks, 
the PTA meeUngs are planned properly they can provide a gooo 
opportunity not only to inform parents about their school, but also to 
provide an opportunity for them to lake part in the planning. Plenty 
of opportunity must be provided for honest reaction, criticism, an 
suggestion. Schools defeat the entire effort if they become defensive 
or ignore comments and criticism. 

Many times parents are too busy or have little desire to undertake 
serious study of the total school curriculum. Wlien the school sta 
has a real desire to find out how parents feel about the scliool program 
but fear they would be frightened by a large-scale attack on tlie pro 
lem of curriculum improvement, it is often better to start small. For 
example, a home economics teacher may know that her pupils are 
concerned about acceptable manners and dress which may be con- 
flicting with their parents’ ideas. This teacher may start by having her 
students invite their parents to a meeting that they have planned. "Hie 
students can tell the parents some of the problems they are facing 
in the home economics class and ask for the parents’ viewpoints. In 
this type of situation the home economics teacher has an excellent 
chance to poll parents for suggestions for improving her particular 
course program. 

Students in a social studies class may find that certain controversial 
issues they are discussing in class are conflicting with the ideas ex- 
pressed in their homes. Or some parents may feel that the school is 
giving their youngsters only one side of a social issue and wish that 
all sides would be presented. Inviting parents to come to the class 
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and express their views gives the teacher a way of finding out how 
parents feel about the particular course. It gives both teaclier and 
pupils a chance to explain what puipcwes they have and u-iJl thus 
develop more parent understanding. Helpful suggestions for im- 
pro\-cmcnt may come from using parents as resource people in the 
classroom. 

Most high schools undergo periodic evaluations to m.aintain their 
accreditation. Usually the Evaluative Criteria or a variation of them 
are used to guide the m'aluation committee, which may or may not, 
under present regulations, include parents. Some secondary schools 
have found that a sstirthwliile step is the inclusion of parents in the 
Evaluative Criteria process. When the parents become a part of an 
evaluating team their judgments become Imoivn to the staff and they 
begin to assume responsibility for improvement of the program. 

A school that wants parent participation in curriculum planning can 
bring them into two phases of the evaluation process. Parents may 
be asked to work svitli the committees of the local faculty as they 
study the school and make |udgmcQts about its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and the X’isiting committee may be asked to include parents 
in its organization. 

Witliln Uie local faculty study parents can be invited to serN’e on 
each committee. As members of study groups they con collect data 
and participate in judgment-making. Parents who are asked to under- 
take this role must understand tliat the study will continue throughout 
the year and will take a number of hours. Only parents who agree 
to be available for as much time as needed should be included on the 
w’ork committees. 

TJie parents selected for die visiting committee will only need to 
be available for the few days that tlie \-isiting committee is at work. 
During the evaluation tliey should participate as any other member 
of llie visiting committee, working through the organization, the col- 
lection of information, and tlie preparation of the final report. Tluough 
their activity they will become informed as to the way their high 
school compares with otliers and can be valuable assets as they help 
otlier members of the committee form a more accurate appraisal of 
tlie quality of their school 
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TOether a parent-teacher conference has value for curriculum un- 
nrovement depends upon what is done ivith parent suggesbons. Tliey 
SuTnot he Ld away and forgotten. The teacher should compd 
the parents’ comments in some usable fashion and pass them on 
some individual or group designated by the school to plan for tm - 
riculum improvement. If parents do not see results based on then 
suggestions, they become reluctant to continue malting them or resent 
ful and aggressive toward the school personnel. ^ v, i • cr 

The PTA can be another means of 'bringing parents into helping 
plan improvement of the school curriculum. Too often the true po- 
tential of this organization for securing parent participation is no 
realized. How many times parents and teachers groan at the thought 
of another PTA meeting. Parents sometimes feel that PTA meetings 
are set up expressly to give the school a chance to sell its program, 
that it is a once-a-month ordeal where the school tells the ® 
how good the existing program is and how rosy the future looks, 
the PTA meetings are planned properly they can provide a goo 
opportunity not only to inform parents about their school, but also o 
provide an opportunity for them to take part in the planning. Plenty 
of opportunity must be provided for honest reaction, criticism, an 
suggestion. Schools defeat the entire effort if tliey become defens ve 
or ignore comments and criticism. . 

Many times parents are too busy or have little desire to undertake 
serious study of the total school curriculum. \Vlien the school sta 
has a real desire to End out how parents feel about the school program 
but fear they would be frightened by a large-scale attack on the pm 
lem of curriculum improvement, it is often better to start small. For 
example, a home economics teacher may know that her pupils are 
concerned about acceptable manners and dress which may be con 
fiicting wtli their parents’ ideas. Tliis teacher may start by having her 
students invite their parents to a meeting that they have planned. Tlie 
students can tell the parents some of tiie problems they are facing 
in the home economics class and ask for the parents’ viewpoints. In 
this tj'pc of situation the home economics teacher has an excellent 
chance to poll parents for suggestions for improving her particuln’^ 
course program. 

Students in a social studies class may End that certain controversia 
issues they are discussing in class are conflicting xvith the ideas ex- 
pressed in their homes. Or some parents may feel that the school is 
giving their youngsters only one side of a social issue and wish that 
all sides would be presented. Inviting parents to come to tiie class 
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and express their views gives the teacljer a Avay of finding out how 
parents feel about the particular course. It gives both teacher and 
pupils a chance to explain what purposes they have and will tlius 
develop more parent understanding. Helpful suggestions for im- 
provement may come from using parents as resource people in the 
classroom. 

Most high schools undergo periodic evaluations to maintain their 
accreditation. Usually the Evaluative Criteria or a variation of tliem 
are used to guide the evaluation committee, whicli may or may not, 
under present regulations, include parents. Some secondary schools 
have found that a worthwhile step is the inclusion of parents in the 
Evaluative Criteria process. WTien the parents become a part of an 
evaluating team their judgments become known to the staff and they 
begin to assume responsibility for improvement of the program. 

A school that wants parent participation In curriculum planning can 
bring them into rivo phases of the evaluation process. Parents may 
bo asked to work with the committees of t3)e local faculty as they 
study the school and make judgments about its slrengllis and weak- 
nesses, and the visiting committee may be asked to include parents 
in its organization. 

Within the local faculty study parents can be invited to serve on 
each committee. As members of study groups they call coUect data 
and participate in iudgment-tuahing. Parents who are asked to under- 
take this rale must understand that the study will continue Uiroughout 
the year and will take a number of hours. Only parents who agree 
to be available for as much Ume as needed sliould be inrjuded on the 


wnrk committees. .„ i j * 

The parents selected for the visiting committee will only need to 
be available for the few days that the visiting committee is at rvork. 
During the evaluation they should participate as any o her member 
of the visiting committee, working through the organization, the co - 
Icction of information, and the preparation of tlie final report. Thro g 
their activity they tvill become informed K to the my tl err high 
school compares wad. others and can be valuable asse Is as U ey help 
oUrer memLs of the committee form a more accurate apprarsal of 
the quality of their school. 
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IXOmDUAL ANT) 


CHOUP ROI£S IN CURBICULUM CHANGE 


THE ROLE OF THE LAY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In schools where lay 

advisory committees have been used, the undertaUng has not always 
looked the same way to parents as it has to professional educators. A 
parent from a New York community that was planning the program 
for a new consolidated high sdiool described her espenences as 


follows: 


I was the only parent from our sdrool. Seven of us, all from - 
ferent elementary school districts, met in a town "’i . 

from my home. When we arrived at the first meeting I asked utwi 
we were to do. A woman from the school office who sat uatii 
said: “That decision is up to youl” We began to discuss what we 
believed about high schools. No decision was reached. At tne 
second meeting and the third it was the same. ta ' / 
people without infonnation. No decisions were rwebed. be or 
the fourth meeting winter began, and the roads became so 
over the mountains I decided it ^vasn't worth the effort. At tn 
end of the semester the report for our committee was wntten an 
presented by the woman from the office who had sat m at tn 
meetings. ^Vl^y didn’t she write the report for our approval in 
ffie first placed It would have saved a lot of time and we ore ai 
busy people. 


The school personnel undoubtedly saw the meetings very differently* 
They would say: 


Parents really look the lead in developing our high school p^ 
gram. Representatives from each elementary school distnc 
formed the curriculum committee. No attempt was made to 
control their thinking. Help and consultation service were pro- 
vided if desired, but nothing \vas forced on the committee. 
to bad weather conditions, one of the parents from an outlying 
district had to miss many of the meetings, but the group pro* 
duced a splendid report that w'as accepted by the community* 
Parent participation taps a wealth of resources and produces a 
parent commitment to the school program. 


Certain difficulties arc apparent in the situation. At least one mem- 
ber of the parent group w-as not clear on the functions of the com- 
mittee. She expected to advise, not to tell. Neither did she understand 
the working rehalionship between lay and school personnel. 
v.'as the xs-oman from the school office? Was she meant to record, lead, 
supply information, listen, or what? 

\\1iat is the role of a lay committee concerned with the curriculum? 
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How should it work? How should professional personnel be related 
to it? It would seem obvious that any lay committee cannot be more 
tlian advisor)’. Legally the hoard of education is responsible for the 
school program. The board may seek advice, but it roust make the de- 
cisions that school officials implement. 

If a lay committee on curriculum is advisory, how can it best per- 
form its role? The committee may be systemwide, as it was in the 
incident described, or the committee may sers'C one school. In either 
case it is formed by some official or official group and should have its 
role defined at the source. Usually its role consists of analyzing tJie 
problem referred to it, isolating the issues, collecting information, and 
making recommendations. If the committee is a standing one, it 
^vilJ call the attention of school offidats to issues that concern the 
community of which the administration may be unaware. But in all 
cases committee members should recognize that they are to recom- 
mend, not to direct. Tlje recommeodalions should be on policy and 
should not attempt to prescribe specific techniques of implementation. 
Decisions concerning how to implement fall within the responsibility 
of the professionally trained person who has spent years learning the 
skills of his profession. The distinction bchvecn formation of policy 
and Its administration and implementation should be carefully exam- 
ined and fully understood by all if friction beriveen advisory commit- 
tees and school personnel is to be avoided. 

In organizing an advisory committee, decisions must be reached 
about membenhip. If it is too large it cannot function. If it is too 
small it svill not represent many people or have mucli Influence. 
Usually groups from ten to twenty work well. Members are chosen 
in many ways. Sometimes the principal or superintendent organizing 
the committee makes the choices. If he does, he must be careful not 
to choose only those who agree with liim or he %vill not have a group 
that increases his vision or Tna)ies wiser decisions by bringing in more 
data. Sometimes the school official asks groups to appoint represen- 
tatives. If so he %viJl want to be sure that oiganizations representing 
most segments of the school population are included. Under this pro- 
cedure, it is erident that the people in the community who do not be- 
long to organized groups will not be represented. Some claim tin's 
segment to be thirty per cent or more, and to overlook tliem would be 
a grave mistake. Whatever (he method, the curriculum Dd\isory com- 
mittee, if it is to have major value, must represent an adequate sam- 
pling of the various opinions in the community. 

In most cases the committee ^vill advise an individual administrator 
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or a single school faculty. A Connecticut to^vn had a number of com- 
mittees advising the board of education, wth a member of the board 
participating in each advisory committee and bringing to the board 
botli tlie thinhing of the committee and its official recommendattons. 
During a curriculum improvement program in a lower New York 
community, three members of the parent advisory committee serve 
as members of a committee planning a curriculum study. By this ar- 
rangement tlie parents were kept fully informed of steps being taken 
in the system, and professional personnel were influenced by lay 
reactions. A Texas principal had the parent committee for his school 
meet with and advise him. He served as the link with the faculty. 
Channels of communication must be established and given recognition, 
and some ofBcial must play a major liaison role. 

As school personnel work with lay committees they are likely to find 
one of two conditions: either the group will be dependent and want 
direction, or it will be filled \vilh a desire to decide and direct. In 
airriailum improvement the advisory committee must: 

L Stimulate the staff by calling parent dissatisfaction to their 
attention. 

2. Ser\'e as a sounding board for ideas and programs that are 
emerging. 

3. S.amplc the variety of opinions in the community. 

4. Inform the community of Issues being examined and ideas 
being advanced. 

5. Provide support for those attempting change by providing a 
lay group in the community who understands and can explain. 


THE ROLE OF THE STAFF MEMBER WORKING 
WITH THE UY ADVISORY COMMIHEE 

The role of the school 

person working with the advisory committee should be defined by 
the sdiool administrator as lire purposes of the group are being dis- 
cussed. Most frequently his role is that of executive secretary: he 
helps organize tlie mcctinp; he brings pertinent information to the 
meetings; he collects the data and materials requested; he provides 
service in recording decisions and progress; he does what seems 
desirable as a good group member to assist in defining the problem, 
in slicking to the problem, and in reaching a consensus; and he com* 
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municates the outcome to the professional personnel. If he is to 
function effectively he must not be merely a listener, obsen’er, and 
recorder. He must be an active group member svith a service function 
to perform. 

As he works, the staff member must avoid certain dangers. First, 
he will fail if he tries, however subtly, to get the committee to accept 
Ills answers. If he has a preconceived solution that he wants the com- 
mittee to support, he will find liimsclf withljolding some data and em- 
phasizing others; passing value judgments on the group members and 
their contributions; attempting to override, undercut, or ignore certain 
persons; being hypocritical in his relationships. Any of these actions 
can destroy his usefulness and, perhaps, the work of the committee. 
Second, he must not direct tlie work of tiie committee. If he docs he 
will cause otliers to become too dependent upon him or to rebel against 
him. If the committee becomes too dependent it will have no greater 
vision than the staff member liaci in the beginning and no reason 
for existence. If Uie committee is forced to rebel, tlie gains made by 
initiating the committee become losses because negative emotions 
have replaced the desire to cooperate. Third, he must not remain 
passive. His lack of action and withholding of comment are threat- 
ening. Committee members are forced to wonder wlietlier he is 
ineffective, a spy, or an evaluator. In any case, the committee would 
function better without him. 

Much of tlie success of the lay advisoiy committee depends upon 
the insight svith which the staff member assigned to it interprets his 
role and the skill wth which he implements it. 


SUMMARY 

Unless individuals in- 
volved in curriculum improvement have common perceptions of their 
various roles, any program of improvement will be hampered. Princi- 
pals, teachers, supervisors, curriculum corjsultants, and parents should 
explore together the expectations that eacfi has of (ho others and die 
mutual help that can be provided. 
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barriers 

TO CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


As plans are being made for instiluUng a program 
of curriculum change, it is necessary to look at the difficulties 
in the situation. They may be so great that the first steps in the 
curriculum improvement program consist of attempting to 
decrease some of the han^caps that exist 


HOW THE PUBUC MAY HINDER 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

The conception of 

education held by the public may serve as a block to curriculum 
improvement. ^Vhenever the public looks upon any change in tne 
school program as a move in the wrong direction, it serves as an 
effective pressure to prevent improving the school. For examplci 
if some members of fte public voice the opinion that success is 
achieved only by encountering unpleasant and extremely difficn 
learning experiences, they may feel that it is u nim portant to add 
248 
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counseling and guidance services to the sdiool. In one community cer- 
tain citizens objected seriously to adding vocational counseling and 
placement to tlie school program because they felt that such services 
would decrease the sense of independence and initiative that constitute 
the American way of life. \tTien tlie public believes that something must 
be hard in order to be benefidal, when it is operating in terms of an 
outmoded, formal discipline concept of learning and is unaware of 
tlie results of current research indicating that tliere are diilerent 
theories and more effective metliods of learning, it serves as opposi- 


tion to any changes in the school program. If tliose who oppose change 
based on research are vocal enough, they intimidate all except the 
brave within the school faculHes and may be effective enough to 
eliminate from the local scene tliose in the schools who hold vie^v- 
points different from their own. When teacliers lose their jobs as a 
result of \vorlcing in terms of tlie best research that they know, all 
teachers are threatened. They tend to decrease the amount of effort 
they put into program improvement, and any experimentation be- 
comes something that is illegal and must be bootlegged into the school 


situation. .- 

Curriculum improvement is sometimes prevented by commumty 
pressure groups. Wilhiu the past fc" Z 

Attempted to restrict what will be taught m the f ™ 

tried to dictate what should be taught about power and houuug and 
taxation. Great pressure has beeu exerted to * 

about world eirirenship aud intereational 
restrain U.e school from dealing with certam 

what is done in the area in which U,e group al empts to force rts .to 
on the school, butalso serve to inject fear into the sd™»ou as a whole. 
Many faculty reeuibers are intimidated and wmut , 

accepted by a method that is approved or to 

eiently to determine what the exact results ..nB be 

If there has been criticism of certa.n , 

if sufBcient communication w-iU be intimidated by 

been established, „ “Stanlial porBon of tl.e public 

Sr“^fto^oudmgarem^^^^ 

;tcrSrrr„rpCnS;£retd,eamou„tof pupil ae,^^^^^ 
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meat in those areas, teachers ^vill be insecure and ^vill Iiesitate to 
attempt innovations. 

Teacher fear will be especially prevalent where the administration 
iias not supported teacliers when parent criticism has arisen in the 
past If the administration accepts criticism wathout attempting to 
explain and support, teachers feel very much alone and faced wth 
tlie necessity of doing only those things in the classroom which parents 
understand from their owm ejcpericnces in school a decade or hvo 
previously. 

An administration that is afraid of the public is a serious liability 
for curriculum improvement. Sometimes administrators are not secure 
in their position or lack confidence in their ability to lead curriculum 
work. If an administrator is afraid he will lose In's position his fear 
is conveyed to teachers, and they know that they will not have support 
should they undertake experimentation that Ojb public questions. Or, 
if the administrator does not xvant to jeopardize tlie building pro- 
gram w some other project by undertaking instructional change that 
the public may not understand, the teachers know this and view any 
positive suggestions he may make regarding curriculum change as 
iMinccre. If an administrator lacks knowledge of curriculum and in- 
stniction and is unable to discuss what the scliool is doing with the cur- 
nwlum and why it is doing It, any major change is a remote possibility. 
Teachers need the strengU, that comes from having an ndministraHon 
Wh in discussion svith the puhlic. 

r it ^ "dll result in public questioning, and 

LS insecurity throughout the 

mrat^ iT community may also prevent curriculum improve* 

rnd va L?„ 7 /l “ "P'^nn'ndve of the point of view 

It howerer , J f»'"n»'nity. little change vSu tahe place, 

with diSeient onW™"’? ™*'^ “ nre many groups 

opinion amone'tt, ° "*0.0 and different values, the difference of 
school nroprom °c** serves as a lever to move the 

to represent more'ne^^l '"d tvant the school program 

vide the hind of stimutom'-*^*?^”? 


maybe irritation, that forces the school 

• H( 

result in a complacency drat defies change. 


butmayauTe'si™ P™‘*n=! ioOTOny, 


pubho also acts'asT bmie'’r"m'* ™ P"'* go"®”' 

never felt a part nf ft, curnculum change. If the public has 

part of the school and is indifferent to the lands of 
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scliools that exist within the community, it decreases the teacher’s 
sense of importance and makes him feel tliat his job is a routine one 
vrithout significance. If tlie community is actively hostile, tJjo teacher 
may feel inadequate and inseairc to the point where he will follow 
the line of least resistance and deal only with the kinds of problems 
that he is sure <vill not disturb any powerful force in the comm\in{iy. 


HOW PJIOFESSIONAI AGEHCIES WAY HINDER 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMEHT 


G)llegcs, whether ft 

is recognized or not, play a big part In deterTOlning the content of the 
secondary school. The education that lhe\’ provide for leacliers deter* 
mines in large degree how and what teachers will teach. Most teaclicrs 
tend to teach tJ>e way the)' tvere taught, and t}»ey are JiJcely to put an 
emphasis on the things that have been emphasized for t]>em in their 
college training. Tlic knowledge that teachers have as a result of their 
eoNege education does much to determine what the content of a hlgli 
scliool program will be. 

In still another way the colleges tend to force a conUnuation of the 
same type of curriculum that tJ»e scImmI lias had. The entrance exams 
and requirements th.il colleges establish tend to freeze the cuniciiluin 
and prevent change. Many schools place a major emphasis on giving 
their students the land of education that will make it possible for 
them to he successful in college. If tcacliers Ijch'eve tliat a foundation 
in a certain sxibj'ect matter is necessary for students to be successful 
in college, tliey attempt to provide youngsters with lliat knowledge. 
The beliefs (hat teachers have concerning what information is Im- 
portant restrict curriculum change and continue Uio emplwsis on 
Subject matter tliat has traditionally been considered college prqiara* 
tory. 

Still another way’ in which the college constitutes a pressure to 
continue the present program of the secondary school is tlirough de- 
veloping organizations for teachers around the subject-matter areas 
in wliicii the teachers Iiave majored in college. College people are 
not anxious to lose their status, and one of the ways to continue the 
prestige and importance of a department Is to stress organization* tliat 
arc dev-oted to continued study in that department. language fMchcri 
form one group, science teachers anollier, nnd English teachers still 
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.1 third. Each of these associations of teachers in » 

field serves as a vested interest gronp to continue in the Ingh setol 

program the kind of education provided by work rn their area Morn 

hers of these organisations place their attenUon on how to <lo “ “ “ 

joh of teaching English or modem languages or science or 

and leave to further study the question of whether “ 

the content of their field should he dropped from the Ingh school 

curriculum. , . „ ttj-i, 

Accrediting agencies also tend to perpetuate the status quo. H g 
schools seek to become accredited. To become accredited, t ^ 
meet certain standards that have been set up by the accrediting 
agencies, and thus there is a movement in the direction of existin 
standards and tilings that have been labeled “good. To depar 
much from the existing program as described in the standards o i 
accrediting agency jeopardizes the position that the high schoo lOp 
to attain (or to retain if it is already accredited). It should be sai , 
however, that some of tlie accrediting agencies are now encouraging 
experimentation by establishing as one of the standards for wn 
tinued accreditation a plan of experimentation designed to brmg a o 


continuous improvement of the program. ^ . 

Statewde testing programs have been another block to cumculu 
change. The tests that have been devised have not only served ® 
purpose of helping students and schools to judge the amount o 
pupil achievement, but they have also, perhaps wthout their authors 
intending to do so, focused the work of the classes in the school sjs 
terns using them on certain bodies of subject matter. In order to o 
well on the state\vide or systemw'ide tests, teachers and students ® 
studied previous tests and have organized their work around t e 
material that was included in them. ^Vhen this practice is followe , 
teachers look hack-\vard to determine what the content of tlie courses 
should be. They look at the tests that have been given in the pas 
rather than assuming that are on the frontier, where they shou 
be constantly seeking ne^v information and working with new tj'pes o 
problems that are more appropriate for students growing up in 
society. Statewide tests encourage all teachers to work in all schoo 
on the same content. ^Vhen achievement tests are given on a state 
wide basis, teachers do not feel free or have the time to experimeo* 
wth new material that may not be included in the tests. The pressure 
is increased when colleges refuse to admit students who do not score 
well on these achievement tests. 

State laws which require certain types of content for the cumculum 
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keep the program from developing. For example, when a state re- 
quires all teachers to teach safety or conser\’ation, the curriculum is 
frozen by the number of minutes per subject matter required by law. 
Each piece of legislation compelling the teaching of certain knowledge 
restricts the freedom of the teacher or the school to develop the 
program that seems most important for the students for whom they are 
working and decreases the possibility that curriculum change uill 
take place. ^Ve should recognize, howc\*er, that all legislated cur- 
riculum has been an attempt at improvement and that it may have 
brought about curriculum change in the right direction at the time the 
law ^vas enacted. But eventually, curricular legislation serves as a re- 


strictive force working against further advance. 

One of the reasons that there has been a lack of real public support 
for curriculum improvement is that teacher education institutions have 
failed to produce teachers and administrators prepared to work with 
the community in curriculum development. Much of the presemee 
education for school personnel lias been tlie kind that prepares teach- 
ers to conduct the present program with little emphasis on the tccli- 
niques of change and improvement. Fe%v teachers and administrators 
have had the opportunity to discuss w-ays of working eflwtively with 
the public in curriculum improvement. In fact, in some ‘cnehcr edu- 
cation institutions cuniculum impro>-cmcnl is something that is not 


discussed or studied in any detail. , , , i , r,. 

without intending to do so, the plan of federal support for som- 
tional education Im hindered curriculum “ J'” 

brought a degree of federal cuntrol. Voratmual 
schools have contended that their program is '’'’’j"' '“J ^ ' 
Ing of the rest of the staff, ttat their program has been outlined m 
wihinglon or tu tlie state capital and tlial they 
to eseeute it ualhout change. Some voeatioual 
attempt to keep IcaclicR from mahing any 

ccii-e estra salary, ivhich ^ iKri should be 

other teachers superior st.rtus frciuently tend 

made m their program. 1 ersons . favored position, 

to resist eliange. svliich may leave them m a less po 
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HOW LOCAL SCHOOL OmCIAlS MAY HIHDHR 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Sometimes local boards 


of education prevent curriculum improvement. They may keep cur- 
riculum improvement from occurring by not appropriating tire tunds 
necessary to carry on the continued research and in-service training 
that make curriculum improvement possible. They may not make time 
available for teachers to work on curriculum improvement as a p^ 
of the regular job. In some schools, any attempt made by a faculty 
or a group of teachers to improve the learning situation must be done 
outside of the regular school day. In other cases-and these are the 
most harmful— the school board operates in terms of a concept of 
education that is no longer useful. They look with a halo effect at 
the kind of education that they have had, and they assume that all 
youngsters ^viU profit by having the same type. As a result of this 
feeling, they insist that the sdiools slick to teaching the fundamentals 
by the old-fashioned methods. They place restrictions on the schools 
they control %vithout realizing that the fundamentals and the accepted 
methods they insist upon are merely the courses that they studied 
in school being taught as they have always been taught. A board of 
education that looks backward on a previous educational concept is 


one of the major hindrances to curriculum improvement. 

A further liability is teacher fear of the administration. AH systems 
do not have harmony between administration and staff, and in the 
worst situations a real fear is developed. Whenever people are afraid, 
they seek security. Fearful teachers will follow the ways that already 
have admirustrative approval or wll openly rebel and resist any 
authority or change that is administration approved. Teacher fear de- 
velops when instances occur in which the administration does not 


support teachers who have undertaken iie%v procedures, when teachers 
are mistreated if they disagree with the administratioD, when the per- 
son who disagrees is transferred to a less desirable situation or is given 
a less pleasant schedule or is placed with youngsters whom he con- 
siders more difficult to teach. The most fearful teachers hesitate to 
und.ertake any instructional change that they are not sure the adminis- 
tration will approve. This fear is crippling to any gro%vth \vithin the 
staff or to any improvement in the program. 

Closely allied to teacher fear of the administration is lack of con- 
fadence in the school leadership. Unless the staff believes in the 
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competence of the status leaders in the system staff members wll 
hesitate to undertake any curriculum work under their guidance. If 
administrators make statements about curriculum and instruction that 
teachers know cannot be supported by research evidence, they refuse 
to participate in projects that the administration advocates. Tliey do 
not want to be in the position of giving support to practices in which 
they cannot believe. If the administration takes positions and ads’o- 
cates directions for the school program tliat teachers know are in 
error, they wll seek other leadership or avoid any land of acti^^ty that 
calls for more effort tlian merely teaching classes. If principals and 
supervisors have been appointed on a favoritistic basis or tlirougb 
political pressure, teachers know tliis and resent it. They lack ron- 
fidence in the persons so designated and are unwilling to exert effort 
to help them be successful. Or if pretious administrators have used 
teachers' efforts in curriculum work to get advancement for them- 
selves, teachers seek to avoid a repeat of the situation. If they have 
seen one principal after another use their curriculum work for per- 
sonal aggrandizement and promotion, they become suspiaous of 
efforts to improve the curriculum. If there has been inadequate plan- 
nlng for rucoessful taplementatlon of the program in previous a - 
tempts at improving the emriculom. teaehem lose eonfideijee in th h 
school officials and have no interest In -iTOrklng on now 
administration Insists that teachers vvorl 
ministration considers important and the teachers 
than formalities are followed. The teachers do what '“y 

must, but Ureir heart is not in it. No administmt.orj rs “Pf 
ing through a ourrioulum improvement propam 
take placS in the classrooms as long m the problems berng worked 
on are tlie administraHon's problems alone. 


HOW CONDITIONS IN THE LOCAL STAFF MAT 
HINDER CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Insufficient financial 

supporthleeks — -P— 

money to employ the little chance that 

secured must cany a very ^ program improvement. 

S:?;:SfSfo 
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that there will be little chance for research or pioneering. Furthermore, 
without enough funds teachers arc not provided with the consultant 
help or the materials needed to mahe many projects successful. 

Low teacher morale is a liability that it is disastrous to ignore. Un- 
less teachers are satisfied with the work situation they \vill be un- 
willing to attempt to improve the curriculum. If the administration has 
evidenced no interest in teacher welfare or feelings, the attention of 
teachers will be centered so much on resentment toward the adminis- 
tration that they will not be interested in curriculum work and may 
even actively resist it. 

Lack of communication among teachers is also a liability in cur- 
riculum work. Although this shortcoming is not as apparent to the 
observer, it is just as real. If teachers are not in the habit of sharing, 
they will feel that any common planning is a waste of time. To them, 
time taken away from individual work in planning class activities is an 
added burden because they feel that it is necessary to add the group 
planning to the individual planning. If teachers have never experienced 
the support that comes from joint teacher planning, they will not 
know that cooperative planning enhances and promotes mudi in- 
dividual planning. Some teachers will be selfish about materials, for 
example. Teachers who have developed devices that enable them to 
make their classes interesting will hesitate to share them with their 
fellows, They will already have established a reputation as a good 
teacher and feel that if other teachers Improve, their owti status may 
be jeopardized. In schools where communication among teachers has 
not been established except on a social level, teachers do not feel 
the strength that comes ^ough being a part of a strong faculty* 
Instead, strenglli is taken to mean being an outstanding teacher m 
comparison with the remainder of the faculty. 

Lack of any consistent, cooperatively developed school philosophy 
hinders curriculvim development. Unless all members of tlie faculty 
have been in on forming the statement of philosophy, it has little 
meaning to those who have not participated and is only a hollow form, 
a paper doevunent that has little significance in determining what shall 
he done in the school. Unless there is agreement as to what the school 
is trying to do, teachers have little sense of direction in deciding upon 
desirable changes. Unless there is a functional school philosophy, 
changes that an individual teacher makes may be interpreted as a whim 
by other members of the faculty or by the community. If, however, 
there is an agreed upon statement of philosophy that indicates the di- 
rection in which the school desires to move, the teacher has securiW 
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vvith other faculty members and with the community in malanff 
changes. ° 

Undesirable human relationships among superintendents and super* 
\isors and principals and teachers hinder curriculum change, ^^’hpn 
there is suspicion, distrust, and hostility among the school personnel, 
there is little enthusiasm for working together for improvement. In- 
stead, energy is espended in taking advantage of the opposing faction. 
It is necessary to protect oneself in a situation where there are oppos- 
ing forces, and this means being cautious so tliat tiie other person 
cannot secure evidence of inappropriate action. Unless there is a 
spirit of harmony among tl»e school personnel, there is little likeliliood 
that there will he cooperative attempts to move aliead on curriculum 
and instruction or that indiridua) teachers will introduce change into 
their programs. 

One of the big reasons that there has been little curriculum lmprD\'e* 
nient in some schools Is that teachers are unacquainted with educa- 
tional research. They are still basing their judgment and action upon 
the research that was available when the)' attended teacher education 
institutions. Man)' school tystems have not provided adequate pro- 
fessional libraries, which bring into each school the results of re- 
search that would reorient teachers' thinking. Unless teachers aro aware 
of the evidence that is being found today concerning teaching methods 
and learning processes, the)' do not have the stimulus Uiat comes from 
seeing where these results contradict the assumptions and procedures 
that tliey have been using. Evidence contradicting what a person has 
been doing either makes him withdraw or stimulates liim to take 
action. Evidence supporting the things currently being done on a 
limited basis gives a person greater courage, makes him exert more 
effort. 

Even though all the factors discussed prewously are satisfactoi)’, a 
curriculum program may be doomed Iwcause of lack of materials. 

If the seftooi budget does not contain enough funds to pro\'i(lc suffi- 
cient materials to go around under existing conditions, the teachers 
are sure that change is impossible. If tlie shortage of materials is due 
to an inadequate budget, teadiers question whether any change is 
possible. Tliey honestly and sincerdy ask: “iniy plan change if it 
cannot be made because no materials will be provided to implement 
it?” There is no point in planning if it is known beforehand that the 
plans cannot be executed. When insuf&cicnt funds for inslnictionaJ 
materials result from the diversion of monies to other phases of the 
progr.im. the teachers know that Uie administration is not really 
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interested in curriculum and instruction, and ns a result they svDl not 
lake curriculum work seriously. . i • _ u-ci 

Another liability is Inch of time. H Uiero is a hen^ 1° ,, 

that does not permit time during the school day for planning, teachers 
will not have the energy or enthusiasm for cumculum work. Ino y 
must bo given to doing the Uiings that arc essential to keeping no 
present program going. If the administration docs not rcrognize that 
planning takes time, teachers do. Any movement to make change wi 
out adequate provision of lime for planning on the part of the pcop c 
who will bo involved in it is always recognized as being a token cllon. 

All of tliese liabilities and others may be present in any situation. 10 
ignore them in planning a curriculum program is always foolish an 
is usually disastrous. 


HOW TiACHERS' ATTITUOB AFFEG 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMBff 

Tire feelings of teach- 
ers about curriculum work will determine the success of any cur- 
riculum Improvement effort. If teachers are hostile, they can prevent 
any important change. If they are indifferent or apatliclle, notliing 
happens. If they are overenthusiaslic about exploration and experi- 
mentation, the principals and supervisors uill have difficulty suppl>’ioS 
the resource help and coordinating efforts that arc needed. 

No generalization can be made concerning teachers’ feelings about 
curriculum development activity. Attitudes vary from teacher to 
teacher. Let us examine a few of them. 

Tcoching classes is mij fob. J do that tvcU, but I avoid all the extras 
they try to put on me. Tins teacher may or may not be an excellent 
operator in the classroom, but his interpretation of the teaclier’s role 
is limited to classroom work. 

I ifoulcl like to, but I have too much to do. They load us vHlh so 
many committees and administrative duties in this system that 1 cant 
take on another responsibility. He may be right, or the comment may 
represent evasion tactics. But it is evident that this teacher ^vill not 
enter curriculum work \vith enthusiasm. 

Nothing ever happens. Jfs all talk. This man has had sad experi- 
ences. Once he may have been a willing, idealistic worker, but tliose 
days are gone. Maybe that first curriculum project on which he worked 
misguided. Maybe the faculty ^>ent the first year talking through 
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the school philosophy and exhausted its energy before any changes 
were proposed. At present, he would be a skeptic even if he ^ve^e 
coerced into curriculum work. 

The present program is good. What is back of all this pressure to 
change it? Perhaps this man is laay and does not want to assume any 
additional burdens. But he may really believe his statement. He may 
have helped devise the program and be deeply committed to it He 
may have received so many compliments from parents about his 
work with their children that he does not feel change is desirable. 

An expert should do it. We are not well enough informed to make 
intelligent decisions concerning curriculum change. This man may have 
a glorified concept of the curricailum. His lack of information con- 
cerning the evolution of the present program may make it seem sacred, 
the product of some great sclmlars. He has never realized that the 
curriculum is never more than the teachers interpretation, that 
regardless of design a curriculum is no stronger than the classroom 
teacher’s vision and skill In implementation. Until this teacher ® 
clearer undentanding of tlie curriculum and his part in it, he will 
^vithdraw from proposals that he participate in cumculum-making. 

Don't let them kid you! The administration U suit e. They arc 
criticizing our work but don’t have the courage to iell vs. So they 
institute a curriculum study to get us to change. This teacher is on 
the defensive. He feeb that any question of any pliase of the program 
is really an attack on him. He is suspicious of 

and wants other teachers to join him in a self-pro ec on t . 
Until he gains more self-confidence, he wH not trust status leader- 
ship and -will resist parHdpation in any curriculum study. 

We aree-t meeting the needs of youth. Huve S™ 
hum lor oar school? Tliis teacher Is ready to rvott He is ' 

rvith what the present program is doing for boys an gir 
to be of more help. Time spent in yrogmrrt improvement ™11 be 
satisfying to Iiim if he can see results of his mn 

CurriU.m work has helped me more m 
pupils than any other part of my professiotuil . j 

c«rrict<i«m revision constantly in the last sysem . , ® j! 

and I miss it here. This teacher is not only ready ^ 

hot wants it. In his mind, a sclniol that h» .1 .s he^ ng 
improve. Lack of a program of curriculum deve p 
inadequate leadership and planning. 7, i/ie best in the 

Welunt to imyroL f hope - l-k. 

State. Tliis person is ready to exert lea p 
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TeachtaE to him extends beyond meeUng classes and maldng out re- 
ports. He sees planning improvement with other staff members 
part of his role as a teacher. ^ 

The opinions of the teaehing personnel constitute a niajor asset o 
liability in cntricnlum improvement If the majority of the statt is 
against it, no program can succeed. Preliminary planning must provide 
opportunity for teachers to express dissatisfactions, to suggest ways ol 
w-orking to overcome them, and to participate in developing work 
plans. If there is to be acceptance of the expenditnre of the time and 
effort that curriculum work involves, the staff members must see it as 
their project to decrease some of their feelings of inadequacy or to 
eliminate some of the handicaps to successful teacliing. 


WHY DO SOME TEACHERS RESIST CHANGE? 


Many reasons exist 

why high school teachers do not want to change the program. They 
range from real fear to insecurity to lack of the enthusiasm necessary 
for creative effort. 

One fear is that students will not be able to meet college requiw* 
ments, Teachers in some communities know that they are judged by 
whether or not their students are able to aclneve in college, and they 
are afraid that any change they make may result in less adequate prep* 
aration for college. One kind of security that they can have in changing 
is a knowledge of the research done on the effects of program changes 
on pupils’ success in college. When they come into contact wth evi- 
dence like that produced by the Eight-Year Study, the fear of pupil 
failure in college tends to be allayed. 

A fear of many teachers is that they will not be as successful under 
the new procedures as they have been wth the present ones. A 
teachers want to be effective. They want students to believe that they 
are doing a good job. When th^ have the security of knowing tliat 
their present efforts are good, it is hard to depart from those pro* 
cedures in the hope of obtaining something better. Regression rather 


than advance may occur. 

A third fear, and a very real one for some, is the fear of being 
labeled. Teachers do not want to be different any more than do other 
members of the population. Th^ do not want to be labeled as rad- 
ical” or “progressive" or “conservative.” ^Vhen the community, ad- 
ministration, or other teachers use these terms to deride new proposals 
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and procedures that are recommended, people stop advancing tlie 
proposals. A teaclier wants to be considered an adequate working 
member of the staff of wbidj he is a part. He does not desire to be set 
apart by liaving his ideas labeled as anything other than an attempt to 
improve the program. Tliis human svish emphasizes once again tJie 
need for the facult)’ to agree on its direction and, in terms of the goals 
accepted, to seek better ways of accomplisliing tlie desired results. 

A cause of insecurity is the lack of agreement on what constitutes 
good teaching. Wljcn a staff has reached agreement on desired out- 
comes of the school program, a teacher has a basis for judging his 
teaching. \Vlicn tije teachers know the desired pupil growths and fre- 
quently discuss ways of attaining them, there is less insecurity about 
attempting new ideas. 

A teacher m.ay hick faith In his own interpretation of ideas. \Vlier. 
teachers have had unpleasant experiences in wliich their interpreta- 
tions have been held up to ridicule or their implementation of ideas 
has gotten them into difficult)' or people they respect have evidenced 
lack of falUi in tlicm, they lose confidence in their own abilities. Lack 
of confidence in themselves causes them to stick to tlie t)'pes of inter- 
pretations that have been approved in the past. Working in traditional 
ways gives them a confidence that they cannot have in tlieir own 
interpretation. 

Lack of training also causes resistance to diange. When all of a 
person’s training has been x^tJun a certain area lie hesitates to go into 
another. He feels that he u'ill not Iiave enougli knowledge to be suc- 
cessful in the new field. If the preservice education has been the kind 
that promotes skill in only one type of leaching, an in-service program 
in which teachers have an opportunity to develop new skills necessary 
for a proposed activity is essential if teachers are to have the securi^ 
that makes them u-illing to try out tlie new plan. In-service education 
is an important aspect of curriculum development. When a work com- 
mittee makes a proposal, it needs to specify the steps that svill be 
provided to help the people im’olved gain the skills necessary to make 
die proposal successful. 

If the school has not had an in-service education program of any 
t>’pe and teachers have not been brouglil into contact with new ideas, 
little enthusiasm will exist. Unless a teacher has been confronted by 
Ideas that conflict with his oxvn, he usuaUy has not been challenged to 
examine his present practice unless intense dissatisfaction exists in the 
student body or community. Without a steady influx of new ideas 
from professional materials or activities, complacency comes to many. 
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The ieb becomes routine. Tlio %-aIidily of the nsstimptions underlying 
methods end content used nrc not questioned. U n st.iff Is engaging n 
a pro(ession.al siesta brouglit on by lack of stimulation, It will passively 
resist efforts to promote change. 

Itesistanco to change on the part of many leaclicrs may in actuality 
bo lack of enthusiasm for the policies and procedures of the school 
system in svliich they work. Discrimination, favoritism, lack of time 
for planning, a hc.asy teaching load, poor personnel policies cause mcli 
loss' morale in some schools that there is no enthusiasm for any activity 


b2yortti meeting classes. ^ 

Resistance to change may exist because n teacher is commlttea to 
the present program. lie m.Ty have helped develop it. Any questioning 
of present practice might be considered a criticism of bis oum judg- 
ment. In schools in which experimentation is not expected ns a part o 
the normal routine, loyalty to what exists usually results. Unless a 
commitment to seek bettor methods and programs is dcs'cloped, a staff 
will resent and resist all who advocate change. 

When a staff disagrees basically on what is important in education, 
resistance is certain to occur. A move In one direction will be looked 
upon by one portion of the faculty as a dangerous regression. Seeking 
some common ground as to desired outcomes, and making possible 
experimentation to see which procedure is most effective in attaining 
them are necessary steps when the faculty is divided. H no ogreement 
can be readied on goals, any program for improvement is doomed to 
failure through interpersonal strife and hostility. 

It should not be inferred that resbtance to change is wrong. Passis’C 
or active resistance may be the only way in which an individual can 
maintain lus integrity. If a leacbcr considers any proposed change 
contrary to the ex’idence he has been able to find ateut teacliing* 
learning situations and he is continuing to seek ne^v data, he has a 
moral responsibility to oppose the cliange. Resistance to change is 
pro/csstorujl only when it is practiced as a teat/ of mcintaining personal 
pridlegc or of avoiding an increase in rcsponsihilily. 
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FOSTERING 

CURRICULUM CHANGE 


Many different procedures for improving the curriculum 
have been tried. Some have failed. Others have succeeded. 

This chapter will present some generalizations that can be dra^vn 
from numerous attempts at curriculum change in the public 
secondary schools during the past fifty years. 


INITIATING CURRICULUM CHANGE 

When school leaders 

begin to plan changes, they should be sure that they are not 
concerned about change for cliange’s sake, that they are not 
merely trying to be "modem." Tliey should be extremely cautious 
lest they make changes simply to “keep up with the Joneses. 

Too many schools have attempted innovations because they have 
seen that other schools around them do so. In approaching 
curriculum improvement in any school it is important to recognize 
that changes should be made in terms of the needs of that 
particular community and the inadequacy of the present program 
in meeting those needs. 

2&1 
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AlAough curriculum cliange should start with the dissatisfaction of 
people in the situation, not all di»atisfaction calls for change. The 
fault may lie in the distorted perception of the dissatisfied. Dissatisfac- 
tion is merely an indication that study is desirable. The study will 
reveal the nature of the situation and whether or not an important 
problem exists. 

One of the best ways to bring dissatisfactions out into the open is to 
carry on an evaluation of the school. In a school survey, persons in- 
volved in the situation— teachers, pupils, parents, and administrators— 
should first seelc agreement on criteria by which to judge the program. 
An excellent way of identif)’ing the criteria is to look at the needs of 
the student population in the school, the needs of the communitj- and 
society, and tlie democratic ideals that the school is attempting to 
teach. Application of these criteria to the school program will help 
identify weaknesses in the program. Without an agreed upon basis of 
making judgments, statements of dissatisfaction may be looked upon 
as unjustified griping by the staff or parents. 

In schools in %\'hich faculties are compkacent, school leadcrsliip 
should not be content merely to allow dissatisfactions to emerge. Steps 
should be taken to create dissatisfactions io the minds of the leacliors. 
One function of the school's curriculum leadership in self-satisfied 
faculties is to bring to the attention of the staff any ideas tliat Nvill 
cause dissatisfaction wth die pre$«?nl methods of work. Opportunity 
should be provided in staff meetings for members to describe what 
they are doing so that other people will contrast these methods with 
their owm and, in the process, see belter ways of working, Resource 
people who advance ideas that are not currently in operation in the 
situation should be asked to address ihe staff. It is not expected that 
all of these ideas ^%^ll receive a fa\-orab]e reaction. But if many new 
ideas are brought into the situation, some of them xvill appeal to tlie 
staff, and a desire to move from llieir present status \vill be cultivated. 

Encouraging members of the staff to attend conferences where they 
hear people from other schools describe what they are doing may 
foster dissatisfaction will] the present program. Interrisitation in which 
teachers go into other schools and see thfn^ tliat they would like to 
have in their owm scliool also helps. Giving students an opportunity at 
faculty meetings to present their ideas as lo how the scliool could be 
improved is a ^\'ay of making fawilty members more aware of things 
tliat can be done to improve the situation. Holding open hearings at 
which parents can talk about tilings thq^ would like to see the school 
do increases tlic pressure for improvement. One lugh school used an 
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elements that might be included in their program. In other “ 

child study program, in which teachers focused therr attenbon on 

learning to meet more adequately the developmental needs of chUihen, 
has served as the springboard for teachers’ deciding that certain 
changes are desirable in the program. 


ASSETS IH CURRICULUM CHAHGE 

In any secondary 

school tliose concerned with bringing about curriculum improveinent 
have some assets nilh which to work. The degree to which these fac- 
tors are present in the situation largely determines the success of any 
program that is initiated. 

The most important asset is teacher dissalisfacUon. Not aU teachers 
\nt 11 be dissatisfied at the same time or in tlie same way. Some may 
become dissatisfied as a result of a new vision of a good teacliing” 
learning situation that they have developed as a result of in-service 
experiences or graduate work. Others may feel that the present pro- 
gram is undesirable because of the discipline problems that they have 
in their class. Some teachers may not even see the difficulty as stem- 
ming from inadequate curriculum; instead, they may feel that the 
children attending the school are less able and less interested than 
those to whom they are accustomed. Their dissatisfaction may manifest 
itself in resentment toward the type of child they are asked to teach 
rather than in questioning whether or not the present curriculum con- 
tent is satisfactory. Still other teachers may be unhappy because of 
parent and pupil complaints that have come their way. They want to 
do something to decrease the amount of conflict they find in their 
present operation. Some may be disturbed by the number of drop-outs 
and feel guilty that the school is not serving all of the youngsters who 
enter. Regarefless of the cause of dissatisfaction, the feeling of a neces- 
sity for change is the beginning of curriculum improvement 

Articles written in popular magaanes that attack present-day edu- 
cation programs foment change. Whether such articles are an asset for 
curriculum change depends upon the way in which they are used. If 
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tliey are viewed as attacks that must be answered, a faculty moves to 
a defensive posture and seeks ways of supporting the present program. 
If, however, they are used to raise issues that the staff needs to examine 
in evaluating the present program, they open the doors for construc- 
tive thinking. The articles present points of view different from those 
held svithin the profession, and they should be e.xamined. Tlie issues 
raised may bring about questioiung areas in wlucli the staff is sure of 
itself and enhance deferminalfon to collect evidence that will help to 
settle the issues. 

A principals skill in leadership is anotJ)er important asset in the 
cumculum program. WTiat the principal thinks and docs casts a long 
shadow over lois school. According to the leadership study conducted 
at the University of Florida, the principal is able singlehandedly to 
block or to promote the curriculum work in his scliool. Even though 
the county staff is attempting to carry on a curriculum improvcmcnf 
program, a prindpal can prevent cliange from occurring witliin his 
o^vn faculty or, if he will, he can enhance and support the countyavide 
effort. If the principal lacks skill in leadership, the school system’s 
central office staff will be unable to make the advances for whicli it 
hopes. 

A school that has parents who partidpate acUx'ely in the school 
program has a tremendous ad\'aotage in making curriculum change. 
\Vhen parents are In the school frequently enough to develop an un- 
derstanding of tlie program, it gives the teachers added slrcn^h. Tliey 
are able to communic-ite with parents with whom they work closely 
and can share svith them their understandings and concerns. Parents 
svho have tin's kind of relationship with teachers are ia a position to 
interpret any changes that are made for other parents who may have 
questions. Tliis type of support by the parents who participate actively 
in the school develops and maintains confidence in the program on 
the part of those who have less frequent contact with it. Changes 
made by the school penonnel will not seem as tlircateni'ng to them if 
the parents who are closely related to the school accept the changes. 

A procedure for sharing teadiing ideas is still another advantage in 
making dianges. If the school lias a mechanism for letting teaclwrs 
know what other teachers are doing, the vision of evcT>-one in the 
school is broadened. Each teacher sees a greater range of possible 
things that can be done. Knowing that other teachers are doing things 
in many different ways gives any teacher courage to make some devia- 
tions in his own pattern of work. This knowledge constitutes the first 
step in experimentation. 
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rOSTCIUN'C CUIUUCULOM aiANCE 


If there has been assistance provided for experimentation 


; the 


past, knowledge of this assistance is a , . t 

velopmert. Staff members seiH Imow that as Uiey undertake new 
/ cttnnW hMo wlicn thcV HCCd it. It 


real asset for curriculum de- 


proiects the administration will supply help when they need i 
^ - * • 1 1 .t ^ jjjat comes from working win 


staff members have had the support I n 'i i, • 

other staff members in a previous |oint enterprise, they will not nesi- 
tate to undertake new ones. If the s>'slem has established committees 
of people work-ing on the same kinds of problems, committee members 
are able to share, to help each other, and to give strength to those who 
have not experimented before. Tliey will have beard froin other teach- 
ers about the kind of help that such committees have given them. It 
the system provides consultant help, in the form cither of super\isors 
or outside consultants ready to talk llirougb problems when they anse, 
staff members know tliat they arc not alone in experimentation. It the 
school system has continuously supplied materials to those underta - 
ing new projects, teachers will not fear that they will find themsebes 
in tlie middle of an enterprise without the teaching materials they 
need. 

One of tlie most important lands of assistance that teachers %van i 
help with developing methods of e\'aluation by which they can couec 
evidence of the valuo of the practices being tried. No teacher 
to be in the position of ha\ing to declare that bis method is good w * 
out having evidence to support his claim. Much experimental wor ' 
calls for attempts to produce types of growth that the typical eva ua 
Uon instrument does not measure. School systems give real support to 
experimentation as they make available to teachers expert help iri 
evaluation techniques. 

A little noted asset is a strong professional library. If the system as 
been supplying teachers wth the best professional books and maga 
zines, the staff will have developed a point of view that is conducive 
to change. Many changes take place as a result of teachers tiyuig o 
new ideas that they have gained from their perusal of profession 
materials. 

One of the most important assets is time for curriculum work. If ® 
school has some pie- and postschool conference days in which detai 
of plans can be worked out, the staff svill be more ready to underta "c 
curriculum improvement. When a board of education provides sue 
days it gives evidence that it will support curriculum changes. 
makes possible consulting research and discussing the evidence beior 
decisions are made, and the staff will be more sure of their hypotheses 
before trying them out. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN OIRRIWWM CHANGE 


, T/tc curriailum is 

flanged as people arc changed. Unless teachers are changed in their 
beliefs, they seldom cJiange t]>eir practice A directive announcing that 
the school program is to be cliangcd, either Ijy legislative action or by 
a revised course of study drau-n up by a committee of educators, 
makes little difference in the way a teacher teaches, lie resists operat- 
ing in a new way if }je does not believe in it. lie engages in many 
types of e\-a$ions to avoid making the change. If, howcx'cr, the teacher 
has come to believe flint a change Is desirable, he svill attempt to 
make it whether official statements have been issued or not. 

Teachers should undcrlake to make an innocation onhj if thetj are 
contlnccd of the desirability of the change. No teacher can do a good 
job if he docs not believe tliat the thing he is doing is right and worth- 
while. A teacher forced to work in a way in which he docs not believe 
cannot bo successful, and a forced change will result in a less satis- 
factory program rather than an improved one. 

People ere changed through jHirlleipalion. Jn the past some affempts 
liave been made to change the cuniculiim by having on e.tpert draw 
up a new program or by statesvidc or local committees forming new 
courses of study. But it found that the only people who made any 
degree of change were those who liad participated on the committees. 

If change in people which will remit in revision of curriculum is de- 
sired, staff memhers must be involved in curriculum study and e.tperi- 
menlation. 

Participation provides the major fcej' to curriculum Improvement. As 
people change, the curriculum Is changed. Wlicn curriculum change is 
attempted by liav’ing statewide or countj-wide or citywide committees 
formulae new courses of study or new programs, little cfiange occurs 
in the program c.xccpt as committee members carry new ideas back 
into their classrooms. For the most part, tlie reports prepared by the 
committees collect dust on the sheU'es and make little difference in the 
way teaclicrs wlio have not been on the commiftes teach. The people 
who are on the committees and who have been deeply involved in 
thinking tfirough the rewsion do make' changes in their metliod of 
operation. Real curriculum change ocairs only at the operational level. 

Teachers, administrators, parents, end pupils must he changed if a 
program of cfirrici/lKm hnprocement is to be successful. It is necessary 
for parents and pupils to be In on the planning if they are to support 
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3 cimnicuLUM qiancs 


any change lhal is nsade. Each person ^ 

his owTi perceptions and expectations and, i P nf the 

c:;cc.aliL of^rents and pupils are .00 diffcrcnl 

teachers, dispute will arise Uiat ss-ill jeopardise the P” ’’ 

ing any lasting change. Cay found that teachers in 

schools in Georgia perceived parents and parent “P'"."’" “ 

barrier to curriculum revision. If lasting change is ..ai'uatins 

school staff and community members should p.irticipatc in evaluating 


the present program and planning the revision. „.num 

vLoccl school units tcil/Wn a system form the prfrrmny ttorA g P 
/or effective cunicuUm dccelopmcnf. If curriculum change o 
only through change in people, a syslemivide cliangc achiev'C 
committees is impossible. Not all teachers can participate on s)-stcm. 
wide committees. Only by organizing tbe loc.al sebool staffs, slua . 
and parents into working committees can Oie majority of those '' y' 
must change for real curriculum revision be inv’olvcd in tlie 
Freedom of individual schools to initiate change is essential. Unless a 
local school unit is free to change its program as the group immeoij 
ately Involved decides, then the work of committees in that 
may be a frustrating experience leading to rejection of further partic • 
patlqnAfany teachers and parents will soon see that there is no po n 
In having a local committee lake the lime to work out a ncedw un* 
provement if the central office staff of the school system Is able o 
refuse them permission to put it into effect. ^ , 

Officials responsible for curriculum improvement fadlilatc their tas ’ 
if they establish official channels of communication. To provide lo 
school personnel willi suggestions, it is advantageous to establish a 
means by which staff members in separate units can e.xchange loea^ 
One way of doing this is by providing an organization through whic 
ideas and programs that are ^ing developed in individual schools can 
be shared throughout the system. In Rockford, Illinois, a curriculum 
coordinating council was used to perform this function. Each schoo 
was represented on the council by two people, a teacher elected from 
the staff and the principal. This council had no policy-making powers. 

It met once a month, and representatives told of the development 
within the schools from whi^ they came. After the sharing, eacn 
representative took back to his school the ideas that were emerging 
in other schools. 

Changes should he made io decrease dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent program. It is foolish to change just to be modem. Any program 
has so many features with which parents, patrons, and pupils are dis* 
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satisfied that it is unintelligent to seek to discover «-eaknesses in the 
phases of the program with whidi all participants in the situation are 
satisfied. But the decision as to where to start is not ea^. The indi- 
viduals in any situation are dissatisfied with different phases of the 
program, iHt is accepted tliat several of these can be reorganized at 
one timeyuifferences of opinion as to shortcomings can provide the 
basis of organization of a curriculum improvement prograip.''Persons 
dissatisfied witli a particular phase of a school can be asked to become 
members of tlie group seeking better ways of conducting that portion 
of the program. Others ivith a different problem are provided oppor- 
tunity to work on it^ ^ 

C^icn dissatisfactions are brought out into the open it is important 
to /woe an organization for doing something about them. If people are 
dissatisfied and have no way of doing anytliing about it, frustration 
and aggression result. But if the scliool has a curriculum committee to 
which complaints and dissatisfactions can be brought for considera- 
tion, it serves as an organizer and expediter of activitic^t does not 
attempt to do all the work itself. RaUier does it assurnTTeadership in 
the formation of eommitfees to wwk on particular dissatisfactions and 
offer recommendations to the faculty. 

Htj s important that any proposal for major change be bro»ight to 
the total faculty for discussion and dccisior^JThe process of decislon- 
makiag, if skillfully conducted, is a type of in-service education for 
the faculty In which values are examined and tested. Tlie evidence 
presented in support of the proposed change adds to the knowledge 
of each staff member, and the vievvpoints of those who are not con- 
vinced of the worth of the suggestion promote clarification of issues 
and indicate additional verification that should be sought through 
evaluation should tlie proposal be accepted. ConstrucUve cothinldng 
is the process by which the faculty grows and the cumculum is 


(faculties are stimulated to undcrlah; curriculum change if they arc 
h^d to realize that there is no one best curri^lum or metho^ tfmt 
each school and each teacher must devise the best way of working in 
that rifi/afion.Vhis knowledge decreases any fear tlwt a person is ^ 
parting fronH^hat is good if he tries something nm^t eliminates, t^. 
the feeling that it is necessary to copy a program already rated good 
in another school. It puts the emphasis on each indmduaJ and each 
faculty evaluating for itself what it Is doing In terms of ente^ 
that it accepts. It helps tire faculty to recognize th-it the best Sunday 
school program has not yet been achieved and makes clear the oppor- 
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tunily that each school has to malcc Its program bettor than ""Y 
gram vet devised. It presents nnlimitcd opportunity for 
m irav restricts the kinds of contributions that individu.als can m.a ^ 
Tf change is to bo undertaken, timr sfiolihl he prooh/nf for P “""'"Bt) 
Little improvement is likely to ocCTir in situations where teachers . 
cspcctcd to revise the program while nttending to their "B" 
load. The work cannot bo unpaid overtime if tcacliers nre exp 
devoie tlicir full effort to it. Time for curricufum stork must he p 
vided-cither througf. skillfuf se!,cduti..g or tl.rougl. ^ 

scfioof conferences where teachers c.in focus their fuH nttenti 


^ (changes should he mode an rm eiperlnienlnl brttij. No innoration 
s&d he undertaken on the assumption tliat it is to lie permanc^ 
Ail groups hesitate to make clianges that m.ay tlircalen tlierr srOTnl), 
hut almost everyone is willing to experiment if fie knows Hint he ca 
revert to existing melliods siiould the new ones prove less satisl.acloo. 
(it is tisusally undesirable to disrupt tlic whole school proprm in » 
firrt stages of a curriculum resdsion. Certain faetiUy members shou 
be designated by the total faculty to tr>* out the program on nn ex- 
perimental basis. If tbc evaluation indicates that H bas been succcsslu , 
it can be spread throughout the entire prograraD 
Wien all the faculty must make a decision to do something at Uic 
same time, it is almost Impossible to achieve consensus. But It is easy 
for a facidty to agree that certain members tr^’ out a melbod or a 
project if it is understood that the project undertaken is experimen a 
and will be evaluated not only by those who arc in it, but by the other 
faculty members as well. Even the most conscrs’ativc are not dislur e 
by an e.xperimcnlal activity tlial will be evaluated by all, "’ilh tie 
evaluation being used as a basis for deciding whether a scliooma e 
change should be made. Any conscientious teacher is disturbed ^ y 
being forced to move before he is ready or by having an innovation 
made in the curriculum which becomes a permanent feature even 


before there is evidence of the results of the change. 

(^^pjwrtunity should be provided for the group that will engog^ in t ic 
expcrimentnl tvork to plan fogciher before the project slaf^ Goo< 
ideas are many times jeopardized by being undertaken before the im- 
plementation has been carefully thought out. It takes time to get rcao/ 
to try something new. Tools must be assembled, procedures claribeo, 
and a technique of evaluation devised before tlie experimental group 
wnneel secure in moving ahead. 

(Phrj s should he made for continuous evaluation in terms of the 
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purposes and procedures of the experiment, Tlie persons involved in 
the new procedures need constant reassurance that they are moving 
in the right direction. Evaluation provides tlie technique for securing 
this satisfactio^If tlie evaluation is continuous, tlie purposes and pro- 
cedures may be revised as the group works ahead. In this way a suc- 
c^S.ful outcome is more likely to result. 

CaU members of a facullij should be engaged In some form of cur- 
riculum improvement. Experimentation should not he restricted to a 
portion of the slaff!)lf only a small percentage of the faculty is en- 
gaged in curriculum improvement activities, they constitute a threat 
to the rest of the faculty. They run the risk of being looked upon as 
the inner circle or the dlite and of being rejcctetl because they arc dif- 
ferent. If they are successful, thej* make the rest of the factilty appear 
less professional and less adequate, and the only tjpe of defense that 
is available for the others is to look for weaknesses in the new pro- 


cedures and shortcomings in those conducting tlicm. If, on tlic other 
Iiand, all members of the faculty are conducting some f)’pe of experi- 
mentation, no one is tlireatoned and cacli Is making some contribution 
which may be shared with the faculty and utilired by others if they 
degoj the contribution to be worthwhile. 

(Eac h group of teachers engaged in experimentation should have 
the stipport, encouragement, and evaluation assistance of the total 
slafyt all members of the staff ore engaged in some form of eaperl. 
mentation, they will support each otbe^ Further, if proposals for 
experimentation are presented to the total faculty and approv.il is 
secured for individuals or groups to undertake tlie experiment, all 
members of the faculty feel 0 responsibility lot helping the group 
conduct and evaluate the new cumculum. The e^enmentation is 
thereby the property and responsibility of the total faculty. 

/Si membm of Ihe /aeuf/p shcM U Informed eoncmiing the types 
ol'^fwHmenlal work being condtuMd In Ihe iclioamt increases cxcry- 
onc's sense of security to knoxv xvbat is being tncti; and it males pos- 
sible the intelligent explanation to parents and students of things that 
are underway iS the school. If members of the communily ask teacliers 
xvbat is being tried and they are not fnlly toformed_and arc ah e on y 
to say -I don’t Imow," -I can’t bo sore of xvbat it is, or I don t Ino x 
xvbethcr it is worth trying or not.- tfien doubt .. developed m the 
community concerning at least some ot the Hungs that are going on 


a or person must coordinnie the eurrieulum e/img^n e 

hfool. Continuing effort to stabiBre tim cumculum must Ire made. 
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Foundation, has been more widely considered than any proposal in 
recent educational history. University scholars developing proposals for 
courses in physics, chemistry, biolo^, and mathematics, wath financial 
support of the National Science Foundation, liavc encouraged many 
high schools to change their courses in these fields. 

These efforts and otlicrs can secure support through the mass media 
and in this way force local sdiool faculties to examine them. Almost 
any idea, if repeated often enough, will find some segment of the 
population to which it appeals. Adlicrents become a pressure group, 
and local curriculum workers and teachers must find evidence to re- 
fute it or else give it consideration in curriculum planning sessions. 
But the outside pressures constitute an asset and a danger. The stimu- 
lation from outside initiative increases the range of possibilities that 
are examined. If, however, funds and prestige cause a staff to accept 
proposals without thorough testing and evaluation, the school becomes 
a tool of the strongest pressure group. 


SUMMARY 


The fostering of 

curriculum change involves pro\iding a climate and a structure that 
will me dissatisfactions, both staff and lay, to engender curriculum 
study and evaluation. 
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ORGANIZATION 
FOR CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 


Organization Is necessary if curriculum improvement Is to be 
made. Ideas and enthusiasm are not enough. Sources of 
authority and responsibility must be designated, and channels 
of communication must be made clcvar. Members of the staff 
and community must be informed of ^vays in which they can 
initiate and assist the curriculum improvement process. This 
chapter will explore the roles of various portions of the 
organizational structure that have been found helpful in in- 
ducing curriculum change. 


FREEDOM OF A HIGH SCHOOL TO 
IMPROVE ITS CURRICULUM 

The curriculum 

structure of any high sdiool is dictated in part by state laws 
and regulations, the requirements of the accrediting association 
to which the school belongs and in which it wishes to retain 
278 
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membership, the polices of the local board of education, and tlie cur- 
riculum framework established by the ofBce of the curriculum director. 
The principal is responsible for implementing the rules and regula- 
tions in the school that he administers. Each state has a school code 
whicli decrees how tlie school will operate, and in some cases makes 
a specific requirement of curricular offerings. For example, tlie 1981 
Florida legislature passed a law making it mandatory that each high 
sciiool offer a tliirty-hour course contrasting democracy and com- 
munism. Other states have laws requiring the teacliing of temperance, 
conservation, safety, and physical education. Tlie curriculum of a high 
school must incorporate each legal mandate. 

The accrediting association has a major effect on the program of a 
school. Tliroughout the past half-centuiy the accrediting agencies have 
practically determined the curriculum structure of tlie American Iiigh 
school by the demand for the offering of Carnegie units of credit with 
a required number of minutes of class time per day to qualify for one. 
The daily schedule of most accredited high schools has been designed 
with this requirement in mind. If a school Is seeking accreditation, it 
is told what must be added to obtain It. After proper accreditation is 
obtained, representatives or evaluation committees from the associa- 
tion visit the school and state what must be added or improved if 
accreditation is to be retained. Tlic principal, in guiding curriculum 
development in the school, must help tlie curriculum leadership to 
become informed and be guided by accrediting association regulations. 

The board of education of llie school district in which tlie high 
school is located may also make policies which serve as a part of the 
curriculum framew-ork. Tlie board may, for example, decide that three 
years of a foreign language must be taught. It may agree to eliminate 
industrial arts from the curriculum. However, any decision the board 
makes must be xvitliin the state regulations and in line with accredit- 
ing agency standards. Usually the board, when making policies that 
are primarily curricular in nature, adds requirements that it feels are 
desirable in the community in which the school exists. Tiiese regula- 
tions apply to all the schools in the district. 

The superintendent and his staff work wnth curriculum de\’elopment 
in the school district within the framexx-ork described in the preceding 
paragraphs. They may make additional dedsions that further restrict 
the freedom of choice of the principal and faculty of a high school. 
Tlie courses to be offered, the manner of grouping, and teaching pro- 
cedures may be prescribed from the superintendents office. But the 
typical systemwide curriculum staff operates by formulating a cur- 
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rioilum framework that comists of broad guiding principles and that 
indicates the broad areas of content to be allocated to courses canjnng 
certain titles. The individual high school is permitted or enc^raged 
to develop its unique program within this outlined structure. Tlie de- 
eree to which an individual school is really free to devise the program 
Lt meets the needs of its student body depends upon the natarc 
and method of operation of the member of the superintendents oftce 
in charge of curriculum. Tire most permissive statement of eumcitliim 
pohey can he completely restrictive if the person adminUtenng it in- 
sists that he is the sole source of inteqrretation and implementation. 

Any school system that wants individual school stafis to assume reat 
responsihilily for improring the program needs a systemwide 
lum planning rmd coordinating committee. The committee should av e 
at least one representative of the faculty of each school who wa 
bring problems and promising procedures in his school to the attention 
of the committee and ^vho will take back to his own facult)' issues for 
discussion and suggestions for programs that it may want to iny«U* 
gate and obser\'e. The committee ser\’es as a clearing house for id^ 
and practices and a place for idcntif)iDg parts of the curriculum poli^ 
that need clarification or revision. It may be organized to advise the 
curriculum director, or it may have the function of deddtog u)^ 
curriculum policies. In any case, it is a channel of communication ^ 
t^veen the teaching staffs of the indiridual schools and the s)’stemwide 


administration. , 

The curriculum decisions of any school staff are restricted by the 
legislature, board of education, and superintendent's office. If, how- 
ever, a staff is in drastic disagreement with a policy it may initiate 
reconsideration. But until the policy is revised or res’oked, the st 


may not take action conflicting with it. 

The principal and staff of a school may make curriculum changes 
within the areas not regulated by slate and district rulings. If a pnn 
cipal and faculty attempt to infer many applications for existing 
lations thej’ will feel that their role in decision-making is verj’ limitea 
If, however, they assume that any situation not specifically covered to 
a regulation is open for local school decision, the possibility of the 
indi\idual school’s des'eloping a imique program is good. 
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THE NEED FOR A CURRICUIUW COMMJTTEE 

... In the past, many 

high schools have left cunicuhun development to the individual de- 
partments. Tliis procedure has resulted in revision of courses, course 
outlines, and bibliographies within the department, but has not usu- 
ally led to any major overhaul of the total curriculum. Such a result is 
to be expected if each department staff lias the responsibility of im- 
proving only its owm program. No one looks at the total high school 
curriculum. 

Each high school should have some group in its facul^ organization 
that has the task of improring the curriculum. Unless some portion of 
the faculty has this responsihilit)*, the school will probably retain the 
same curriculum structure tliat it has. 

One of the standing committees of a school faculty should be a 
curriculum committee. It should be assigned the responsibility of 
CBn)'ing on a continuous evaluation of tlie results of Uie present pro- 
gram and tlien calling to the attention of the total faculty any areas 
in which die outcomes are not satisfactor}’. 

Some schools liave designated all of tlie department heads as mem- 
bers of a curriculum committee. This practice has two unfavorable 
results. Each department head feels a responsibility toward the mem- 
bers of Ills department to maintain the present status of the depart- 
ment or to improve It. As a result, he fights any change tliat would in 
any way decrease the size or influence of his department. Secondly, 
the members of the committee are all status people within the faculty, 
and tlieir point of view is that of status people. Since these men have 
usually been on the faculty some time, the result is a tendency to 
maintain tlie status quo. Any person w'ho has been in the school long 
enough to achieve department head status has helped to build the 
present program and feels a vested interest in retaining it, 

A mucli more effective type of ciirriculum committee organization 
is to have a committee elected by the total faculty, with no person 
representing a particular department. As a result of being elected by 
the total faculty, the members responsibility is to ei'eryone, not just 
to his own department. This sliift in the faculty member's responsibil- 
ity gives him greater freedom to consider change that may lead to a 
reorientation of the power structure within the faculty. Less likeliliood 
exists that members of the committee will be making decisions in 
light of their effect on a particular department 
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The terms of the members of the euniculmn committee should be 
Staggered. To insure continuity of u-ork, not all members of the 
mittee should be elected at the same Ume. For e.'camplc, if the com- 
mittee has six members, it is desirable that they be elected for three- 
year terms, with two members leaving the committee each year an 
hvo new members being added. Under this plan, at least four mem er 
of the committee, for a given year, have already scr\'ed one year an 
tsw members will have served two years. Problems are carried o\er 
from year to year, and the W'orking procedures of the committee can 


be maintained. , 

The chairman of the curriculum committee should be elected by 
the total faculty. If he is elected by the members of the committee, 
there is a danger that it Nvill become an in-group and the ebairmambip 
rotated on some basis other than the wishes of the majority of the 
faculty. To insure that the chairman will have a period of training 
before assuming the responsibilities of his role, it is wise to have him 
elected a year in advance of the Ume he is to take ofBce. During his 
year of training he should serve as vice-chairman and participate in 
the operation of the committee. In this way the chairman will not only 
be the choice of the faculty, but will also have e.xperience svith the 
^vork of the committee before assuming responsibiUty for coordinat- 
ing it. 

The curriculum committee should serve as a clearing house for prob- 
lems. ^Vhen individual members of the faculty feel that some change 
is needed wi thin a department or within the total school program, 
they can make their feelings known to the chairman or to a member 
of the committee. This question or proposal should then be placed on 
the agenda and a decision made by the total committee as to whether 
or not an ad hoc work committee should be appointed to investigate 
the problem. To guarantee even further that the members of the fac- 
ulty \vill have a voice in curriculum change, any member of the 
faculty should be free to present a curriculum problem to the total 
faculty even though it has been evaluated and deemed unimportant 
by the committee. If the total faculty agrees wth the individual faculty 
member and decides that something should be done about the prob- 
lem, the curriculum committee then has the responsibility of imple- 
menting the investigation of the problem. 

It should be understood by eveij'one in the faculty that the com- 
mittee does not have the author!^ to make decisions about curriculum 
policy. The committee is a faculty organization responsible only for 
making plans for study and for biin^hg proposals to the faculty, 
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the proposals are under consideration by the faculty, the curriculum 
committee should state its position, but it should be prepared to have 
its Ihinhing reversed if tlie total facu’ty holds a different viewpoint. 

In brief, the curriculum committee of the high school is a spadework 
committee. It has responsibility' for helping the faculty identify cur- 
riculum problems, for developing the means by which problems are 
studied, for bringing proposals to the facuJfy, and for helping the 
faculty to consider all aspects of the proposals under consideration. 


STEPS THAT A CURRICULUM WORK 
COMMITTEE SHOULD FOUOW 

If it is decided that 

an ad Jioc work committee should investigate a problem and formulate 
proposals, how should it proceed? What types of evidence should be 
collected? A proposal based on opinion, hunch, prejudice, or selfish 
Interest wthout collection of data represents a hapliazard approach to 
curriculum change. So does proposing the adoption of the pattern of a 
prestige school in the region Avithout investigating its results and the 
extent to which it \vill suit the needs of the local community. Cur- 
riculum improvement is a serious enterprise, and proposals should be 
based upon as extensive and vigorous a collection of data as time per- 
mits. 

^\Tiat steps should the work committee follow? First, it should at- 
tempt to discover pupil reaction to the program. Studeuts should be 
asked to slate whether or not they feel that the course or activity being 
evaluateH is meeting their needs, whether they are satisfied or dis- 
satisfied wth it. They should be asked to state specifically all phases 
of the class or activity tliat Uiey tliink need improvement. 

Second, the work committee should attempt to obtain evidence as 
to the tj'pe of pupil development or achievement being brought about 
through the activity. ^Vhat are the ty-pes of growth sought by those 
who direct the activity? Wlial evaluation procedures provide evidence 
ns to attainment of the purposes sought? Does any change take place 
in student behavior? IVliat indicates achiei’wnent? What evidence do 
teachers or parents liave who have observed the situation? Tests, be- 
havior records, interviews, questionnaires, follow-ups are all important 
techniques for collecting data to use in deciding whether or not the 
activity Is making a worthwhile contribution. 

Third, the committee should discover «ie opinion of parents, and 
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the evidence that tliey have about the contribution of the activity to 
their children’s development. Interviews in which parents are asked 
for their evaluation of the activity are an important technique for 
collecting evidence-especially if the obscr\-er listens for incidental 
observations that the parents may mahe. 

Fourth, the committee should find out what a number of teachers 
feel about tlie activity. ^Vhat does the teacher in charge think? Wial 
do other teachers who work with the class or similar classes feel? 
What do counselors see as an outcome in terms of student growth? 
What does the principal see? Wliat evidence does any of them have o 
the success or failure of the existing program? 

Fifth, the work committee should analynm the factors that seem to 
be exerting pressure on the activity. Is there unfavorable parent opin- 
ion? Are there certain pressure groups in the community that are 
striving for a change? What does the tradilional concept of education 
do to produce a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction witli the ac- 
tivity? \Vbat kind of leadership has been exerted in the activity that 
has led to dissatisfaction? What does research show about the success 
or lack of success of the present method in other scliools? ^Vhat do 
social changes that are occurring imply as far as the particular activity 
is concerned? To what extent have teachers working witli the activity 
made full use of the resources that are available? 

Sixth, the committee should analyze work observed in other situa- 
tions or reported in literature dealing witli this same activity. Do 
better results seem to be obtained by approaching the activity iu a 
different way? Does research on other programs indicate that more 
growth is being attained through other procedures? 

Not all committees will be able to take all of these dala-collecting 
steps. The extent of the change being considered and the amount of 
time available before a decision must be made xvill influence the 
amount of effort that is put into dala-collecting. Unless the evidence is 
overwhelming in one direction, the committee should probably sug- 
gest several alternate proposals xvith the arguments for and against 
each. It may indicate its preference in terms of its interpretation of 
the evidence, but it will assist the faculty more by helping it to see tlie 
alternatives than it will by recommening only one course of action. 
A ivide-awake faculty will then ask questions. It will try to discover 
the extent to which the committee has collected data of the type iu- 
dicated above. 

Some schools make the mistake of leaving decisions concerning 
curriculum policy to committees. Some unsophisticated faculties tliink 
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thal Ihcy slioiild accept a work committees proposal without hesita- 
tion. ’Dicy feel that to question a proposal means to express a doubt 
as to tlio cap.ihility of their colleagues. Hiis belief is unfounded and 
dangerous. Tlio members of the faciilt}' not on the work committee 
luive data that is not accessible to the committee; the feelings and 
perceptions of the rcnuj/iiler of the faaAty arc important and must 
be considered. Unless there is freedom to question and to propose 
revisions these data are ignored, arul this may well jeopardize the 
success of any attempteil clange. 

Tlic proposals from the work committees should be brought back 
to tlic total faculty for aceepfanee, rejocUon, or recommended revision. 
By bringing the proposals to tbc total faailt)', evcr)'one is kept in- 
formed. No change is a surprise. Each person in the faailty has a 
chance to question, to add bis opinion, and to play a p-irt in forming 
the decision. 

A \TOrk committee should expect revision of its proposal. As It pre- 
sents n proposal to tlie faailty. It should expect to gel new insight 
through faculty analysts. Other memlwrs of the family have had ex- 
periences difTcrent from those of the committee members. These ex- 
periences will be helpful in identlf)ing pitfalls dial the committee may 
not have foreseen. Tlirough joint consideration of tlie proposal the rest 
of the faculty will become informed, and die members of tlie com- 
mittee will have the possibility of seeing even better procedures than 
the ones they originally recommended. 

A work committee slioufd not expect or want to make decisions for 
the faculty. It should see its function os one of making a preliminary 
proposal, which will be modified in such a vvay that it includes the 
wishes of the total faculty. 


HOW THE CURRICOlUM COMMIITEE 
FOSTERS EXPERIHEHIATIOH 

The curriculum 

committee In die high school should be responsible for fostering ex- 
pcrimcntalion as well as for fadlilaling faculty dccisioas. Although 
it works within llic stnicture of tlie district's curriculum improvemeut 
plan, in better school systems the restrictions imposed by the district 
are few. It has been found tliat. cjecpt in tbe teaching materials sup. 
piled and the course and nctivily labels given, attempts at systemwide 
changes have very lilde impact 
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Even though a more uniform procedure may seem 
riculum change occurs on a brohen-front basis. Teachers 
learn at their osvn speed. A teacher is ab c to ''“f. 

that he understands and in wliich he believes. If he is ashed 
take a core curriculum, for csamplc. when he do« no 
even understand it. the results prove disastrous both to t e eachCT 
and to the youngsters. Because of his feelings of inadequa^ i u 
loses his security. Because he is doing something in which he 
not believe he loses his self-respect. Because he cannot sincerely back 
the program in which he is participating he loses his effectiveness m 
his relationship wth the parents in the community. Pupils suUer ne- 
cause of the inadequacies and frustrations of their teachers and ex- 
clude that school is a place of mismanagement and incompetency, 
attempt to make a systemwodc change without extensive study an 
experimentation is to invite confusion and conflict. ... ^ 

Curriculum development is a gradual process. It is achieved Ihroug 
experimentation ^vith procedures that individuab or staff deem o 
hold promise. The rate of progress is dependent upon the sincerity and 
sldll of the staff in using the sdenlific method to achieve intelligent 
change. ... Uy 

Instead of approaching change on a s)-stemwide basis, it is usually 
much better to agree within the system on an area in which improv^ 
ment is desirable and then to encourage individual teachers and facul- 
ties to seek to improve that phase of the program in the way that seems 
best to them. It is not difflcult to get a teaching staff to agree on an 
area in which improvement is desirable. The objectis’e evidence w ♦ 
lected ran convince all of the need- The difficulty comes in expecting 
evei^’one to see the same solution, and the chances for a more desirable 
solution are greater if many different people within the system have 
the opportunity to try out the best procedure that they can formulate. 

Thus the curriculum committee becomes the basic unit in the co- 
ordinating and sharing of curriculum experimentalioD done by ao 
individual teacher, by a portion of the faculty, or by tlie faculty as a 
whole. It has the responsibility for sharing with other schools the 
results that it has obtained by experimentation and for bringing to its 
own faculty the results of pioneer work done in other schools. 
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THE PROCESS Of EXPERIMENTATION 

An attempt I's often 

made to conduct systemwide experimentation or research in coopera- 
tion xvith a university research bureau. The problem is carefully formu- 
lated, the h}-potheses and assumptions clearly stated, the data-collect- 
ing procedures tried and validated, and the techniques of analysis 
described in detail. Tin's procedure is the desirable one, and tlie results 
contribute to the development of a more adequate theory of educa- 
tion. But most curriculum e.xperimentaiion wll be much more in- 
formal, much less carefully designed and controlled. Its primary pur- 
pose will be to increase the insight and skill of an Individual or of a 
small group of teachers, It will be exploratory rather than defim'Uve. 
Its use to the total profession will depend solely upon the extent to 
whicli Ujc results ore compared and contrasted svitli those of similar 
e.vploralions. 

Even though die curriculum experimentation in a school may con- 
sist only of a teaclicr's deciding tliat he is going to try to improve some 
phase of his teaching, or of several iMchers comparing the results that 
th^ gel by using different metJiods or trying new materials, four steps 
are important. 

First, if an experiment is to be successful the person undertaking it 
should be very certain cj to what the problem is. He should state his 
dissatisfaction and the type of correction he wants to make. 

Second, the hypothesis to be tried out should be stated very simply. 
Not much time or effort need be expended in elaborating its impli- 
cations or underlying assumptions. A simple, direct statement tliat 
can be understood by pupils, other teachers, and parents is usually 
most productive. 

Tlie hypotliesis can usually be stated by simply describing the 
method that will be used. For e.tample, if a teacher is dissatisfied with 
the t)pe of achievement students are making in his class and feels 
drat the problem lies in his not knowing the students well enough, he 
can hypothesize that the achievement will be increased if he visits the 
home of each of lus pupils once during the first semester of the year. 
The hypothesis is stated in terms of a course of acUon and an ex- 
pected Outcome. 

Third, when an hypothesis Itas been established as to the way /» 
which a curriculum problem is to be soloed plans should he made for 
collecting proof of its success. ^Vhal type of growth is sought? How 
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can it be detected i! it occurs? Wiat arc the lands o! situations in wWcli 
it may be observed? How shall it be recorded? All of these ate helpful 
questions. Even in the informal testing of an liiTOthcsis one needs to 
think about methods of collecting cndcncc of its worth. 

To collect evidence skillfully, the behavior change sought must be 
carefully deEned. If abstract terms ate used in defining it, neither tiie 
teacher nor the pupils nor anyone else will be able to tell whether 
the e.xperimentation has been successful. No one snll hnow for sure 
what changes have occurred. Only as the changes sought are define 
in terms of obsen-ablc behavior can agreement be reached concerning 


the results. 

Collecting too much ewdcncc should be avoided. Sometimes expen* 
mentation is discontinued because the teachers have attempted to 
record everj’tliing that is done or said. If the recording gets too 
burdensome, teachers will not want to experiment. In planning anj 
experimentation Uic kind and amount of evidence sought should be 
determined. The teachers involved should be encouraged to secure 
the help of as many people as possible. For example, an intern 
working ^^ith a teacher may be asked to assist in collecting esadence. 
Volunteers from the parent group can be of assistance. Pupils may be 
used. If any of these individuals kmows Uie kind of behanor lie is to 
observe and has it clearly enough defined so that ho wU recognize 
it easily when he sees it, the recording is not a difficult process. 

Plans should be made for organizing the daUa collected. If the 
hj'pothesis is clearly stated the cWdence to be compiled should be 
apparent. The headings under which it will be arranged should be 
dex'eloped, and the instruments to be used in collecting the data should 
be designed to record them under their proper headings. By following 
this procedure the experimenter has combined the dual processes of 
collecting and organizing data. As he proceeds he knows at any given 
moment how much and what tj’pes of data he has collected and the 
areas in which he has little or insufficient exidence. 

Some of the evidence to be collected may be found in the feelings 
and satisfactions of people. Too frequently these are discounted. They 
are not looked upon as objective, and therefore are not considered 
concrete or valid. Such data should not be ignored. A person's state- 
ment of opinion or feeling is obserx'able behavior. If a method for 
recording it can be devised, the evidence can be used. To increase the 
probabilit)' that the feeling is honestly reported, the individual from 
whom the data are collected should be given the chance to state 
them anonjTnously. 
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Fourth, after the hjpolhcsis Im been tried and the evidence coU 
lecled, the results must be inlcrpreted. Did the new procedure gel 
better results? In all areas? In some w’ays and not in others? ^Vas tlie 
difference due to the novelty of the experimental procedure? IVould 
teachers ^vith different values and skills have obtained the same re- 
sults? Are the results significant enough to justify an in-service program 
to help other teachers move to the type of program used in the ex- 
periment? 

Many people sl^ould have a part in the interpretation. One of the 
shortcomings of much research in education has been that the ex- 
perimenter alone attempted to interpret his findings. Facts are used 
as the basis for judgments, but facts are not decisions. Although all 
persons looking at tlie evidence may agree on what the facts are, 
they may not see the same implications for action. An individual in- 
terprets evidence in light of his purposes and values. School situations 
always involve several types of people— administrators, teachers, par- 
ents. pupils, the lay pubh'c. If a valid interpretation is to be made, 
it should involve representatives of most of these groups. In planning 
the design of the experimentation the curriculum committee should, 
as part of its function, make provision for procedures by wliich repre- 
sentatives of the various groups participate in making judgments 
about die results obtained. 


THE TEACHER'S FREEDOM TO EXPERIMENT 

It is important for 

individual teachers or groups of teachers within a school to feel free 
to experiment. Very feiv schools are ever in a position where the 
total faculty is ready to move at the same time. Teachers, like children, 
have different levels of readiness and different rates of learning. To 
attempt to hold back the more progressive and enlightened teachers 
until their more reactionary and less infonned colleagues are ready to 
move IS to stiSo the iniriatiye and creative spark within the staff. The 
primary step for those concerned with cumailum improvement is the 
development of a permissive atmosphere in which teachers are vrilhng 
for others to e.xperiment. Help can then be provided those who are 
ready to start. ,, . , ,. 

All teacliing is experimental. Since the variables in a teaching- 
learning situation change constantly, the results of a given method 
cannot be guaranteed. In each class the teacher makes a guess as to 
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wtich procedure will secure the best results. Through the y:™ 
finds that certain techniques produce salisfactoiy results most ot he 
time, and he operates on the assumpUon that these are good. But tne 
wise teacher continually looks for evidence that may cause him to 


re-examine his hypotheses. *1, » r n 

Even the best teacher has certain phases of his teaching that rau 
to produce the desired results. If he is sincerely interested in teaching, 
these failures challenge him and he looks for more effective prowdures. 
From his professional reading and from conversations xvith collea^K 
he develops hypotheses as to belter ways in which to work. If he is 
secure enough or adventurous enough, he tries them. He may try' them 
in a haphazard fashion, or he may collect ev-idcnce to see whether the 
new methods are more, or less, effective. 

All teachers should experiment. None of course should completely 
change his method all at once. To do so would be to guarantee failure. 
Each should cling to the techniques that work and every year try a 
new idea in some area of dissatisfaction. Each should establish some 
new teaching hypothesis in an area of weakness, collect evidence of 
the results obtained, and compare them wth the results produced by 
the present method. Change is not made for the sake of being modem. 
It is meant to decrease dissatisfaction resulting from the disparity 
between the teacher’s ideas and his performance or from poor stu- 
dent reaction and work patterns. But no matter what the underlying 
cause, experimentation is the means by which teachers can increase 
their happiness, their self-confidence, and their security in their work. 


THE TEAM APPROACH TO EXPERIMENTATION 

Although most ex- 
perimentation in teaching is done by the individual teadier, greater 
strength is provided if more than one teacher is involved. Each person 
participating provides support for the others. Because several deem 
it worthy of their time and effort, the problem seems more im- 
portant. The ^vork seems lifter because it is shared. Obstacles are 
easier to overcome because people help and encourage each other. 
Because of commitment to each other it is less likely that the effort 
xvill be discontinued when one individual becomes discouraged. 

Further, the team approach provides the possibility of increased 
validity of the results obtained because the sample is larger. A new 
procedure may work in one situation, and it is easy to assume that it 
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will mrk in oilers. But if ses-«al Irachers are testing the same 
hypothesis, greater eonfidence can be placed in the results of Uie 
experimentation. 

If several teachers arc involved, opportunity is present for estab- 
lishing controls and for trying out different procedures for solWng 
the problem. Although case studies of individual class activities are 
desirable and necessary, they can only be exploratory. Before changes 
are made on a far-reaching basis, tlie staff should undertake experi- 
mentation in wlu'ch different procedures are tested against each 
otlier and against the one that the school has been following. If 
teachers other than those invoK-ed in the experimentation are to be in- 
fluenced by the results, they will w'ant to compare them with those 
obtained in classes that follow tl>e procedures to which they arc 
accustomed. 

One factor sljould be considered in the inferprehition of the results 
of e.xperimentation. It needs to be recognized tlmi because of the 
increased enthusiasm of the teacher conducting Ujc czperiment, greater 
change will probably result Ujere than in situations fn which the 
normal pattern is followed. In designing the experiment an attempt 
should be made to establish the types of controls Uiat decrease 
the role played by this factor. 

Another advantage of the team approach is that it malces possible 
the use of consultants. A school rrill not ordinarily provide consultant 
service for an individual teaclier who wants to experiment. If, how- 
ever, a number of teachers arc interested in the same problem and 
want to test hypotheses in that area, the administration may see this 
as an in-service experience and be more willing to underwrite IL Past 
axperimentation in education leads to the conclusion that one of the 
most effective xv.iys of promoting in-sdvicc growth is to provide 
access to a consultant svJjo will assist teachers in working on a prob- 
lem with which they arc concerned. 

Probably tire major benefit of the group approach to experimenta- 
don is tile result of the interaction. It is usually hoping for too much 
to expect many teachers to he convinced 1^' the rcstrltj of research fn 
which they have not had a part. Tl»e grc.atest change that occurs in 
the curriculum through experimentation comes through growth lliat 
takes place while the teachers arc experimenting. As men work to- 
gether tiie observations they make to ead« other, the fmights thc>' 
share, and the trials and tribulations they experience promote growth 
by providing more common purposes, Incrr.ised mutual understanding, 
and an expansion of vision of each Individual involved. 
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If fte total faculty is interested in the same project, ^ 

done to increase the heneBts derived from 

faculty meeting time can be used to seek agreement on types of pupl 
grouth sought and ways of promoting it Through m erachon the 
faculty can come to greater agreement on purposes and prore u ^ 
But the possibilities for total faculty expenmentahon on 
project are much less in high schooU than in elementary schools be- 
Muse of the greater diversity of backgrounds and concerns m a sec- 
ondary school staff. Teachers are mote Ukely to want to experiment 
in their area of specialization. Persons concerned with program im- 
provement in tlie high school usually find it necessary to depend 
upon sharing the concerns and outcomes of a variety of experimental 
efforts in order to achieve a more commonly held philosophy con- 
cerning ways of working \vith pupils. 


THE FUNGION OF EXPERIMENTATION 


The administration 

and the curriculum committee should look upon experimentation as 
a process of improvement worked on by many and made available 
to all. It is not a method of compelling change. If teachers see the 
administration using the results of eTperimenlation as a club to force 
change, experimentation ^vill become a threat to he avoided an re 
sisted. , 

Experimentation should be seen as a way of providing help. People 
should be encouraged to experiment, to share the results of the ex 
perimentation, to examine other experimentation, and then to move 
ahead as soon as they are convinced that the results indicate a change 
to be desirable. Under this plan supervision moves from compulsive 
motivation to extending an invitation and providing assistance an 
encouragement as the teacher takes the next step. _ . 

Innovation should be pennissive, occurring when the indiviclua 
teacher is convinced of the wisdom of the move. Research wathin e 
sj'stcm is a device for collecting data that teachers will deem va i 
because they have had a part in collecting it or because it has been 
produced by trusted colleaguas. 

A major function of the administration and the curriculum committee 
is making information avnOable. Many devices for bringing the re- 
sults of experimentation to the attention of the staff should be de- 
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vclopctl. Opportunilicj fnr discussion of tlte implicntions of the 
rt-svarch should W pros-idcd. Bui any dc?frisions as to steps and stratcs)’ 
should Ik? left with the individual teacher or tlic local faculty. The 
school program will move forward as the people who experiment in 
one area sh.ire their results with other teachers. Some will be sUmu* 
laled hy the creative irJeas ndvancttl. Others will find suggestions 
for meeting the vm' diOiadties they arc experiencing. But llte chief 
benefit will Ik* the stafTs knuwlctlge tliat the administration sanctions 
and sjjppnris c-xperimentafion. 

If 0 portion of one fiactilfy meeting a month is set aside for stall 
members to (U*scrilK! the new procedures they arc attempting, the in- 
novations will multiply. Tt'achers will hesitate at first because they 
will not be sure that tlie admimsimtion is sincere, ond tlicy will fear 
lliat other twchers suspect the motives of fJiose wlio report. If, liow- 
ever, a few of the respected members of the f.iculty can be induced 
to report some of their efforts and the discussion is properly conducted, 
others will l>rg(n to contribute. Di*scriptIons should ho heard with- 
out evaluation or crillcum. No comparisons slioutd l>c made. No 
comments should infer llial others ore inferior because they are not 
experimenting, too. No pressure sliould he applied to force experimen* 
Intion or sh.irlng. Tlie principal’s role In the situ.xtion is to stress the 
cooperative approach to improvement ond the importance of keeping 
each other Informed, lie should demonstrate by his actions the quality 
of permissiveness that accepts other staff members as professional 
people seeking to Improve their practice through implementation of 
the best hypotliescs tlwt they can develop or make use of. 

Some school systems promote sharing of new practices on a system- 
w ide basis. The Marion County, Florid-n, schools publish a bulletin for 
the staff entitled Tirticli/ Tips. Each issue contains a description of a 
successful new’ practice from each scliool. TJuis each teacher in tlie 
county receives a monthly report of successful new* ideas. 

To add to the value of Timcli/ Tips, the selection of items to be 
reported is a cooperative effort. No feadicr describes his own work. 
Instead, c.ach faculty' decides togetlier the innovation Uiat should 
represent its school. By using this approach, knowledge concerning 
what is being tried In c?.ich school is spread throughout the faculty. 
Teachers liavc an immediate functional reason for becoming informed 
about the work of their colleagues. More experimentation is en- 
couraged. .and members of the staff come to value each oUier more 
becmisc they know of the professlonaf contribution that each is 
making. 
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OBGANIZATION FOB 


CUHBICULUM IMPBOVEMENT 


Theup-to-datohigh 

school ia one *al is contmually ehangiog its propam 

When it feels that it has achieved the ideal program and 

try new ideas it has started to decline. To keep abreast of cnrrent 

conditions, the high school must continue to make change • 

The intelligent method of change is “ Con 

safe to adopt svithout quesUon the program of another school, Con 
diUons, staffs, student bodies, and communities differ. To “ 
program, each school must develop its osvn eumculum, We« a™ 
information can he secured from other schools, but the respomiW y 
for developing the unique program best for that school rests 

'''■Thr^Sal program should be sought with the recognition that it can 
never be acWeved. The best that can be hoped tor is that the P'oefam 
this year is better than last year’s and that nest year’s program wm 
better than the present one. Whether this goal will be attained oe- 
pends upon the faculty’s continuing to seek improvement throng 
experimentation. . .. 

The good high school is an experimental school. Experiment 
Is a way of life. The administration and staff recognize this truth ana 
spend a portion of their meeting Ume evaluating present experiment^ 
deciding upon policy and procedural changes based on ®viden 
obtained from past research, and planning tlie experimentation a 


should be undertaken in the future. 

The organization needed for curriculum development is one m 
which the regulations of the state, accrediting agencies, and local boar 
of education are recognized; in which die district administration places 
primary responsibility for program development on the faculty an 
provides interfaculty coordination; in which the individual schoo s 
faculty organization has a committee responsible for facilitating con 
tinuous curriculum study and experimentation; and in which m 
dividuals and groups are supported and aided in examining, testing, 
and improving their instructional procedures and content organization. 
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IV 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF THE FUTURE: 

A FORECAST 


Todaijs dream isiomorroivs reality. To increase 
current vision and build future reality each of ns 
must use existing data, frontier 'practices, and 
projected social trends to attempt to invent 
the secondary school of tomorrow. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF THE FUTURE 


All persons concerned with the improvement of the American 
secondaiy school are faced wfh (he (ask of attempting to 
anticipate its emerging pattern. Each must use wJjathe Icnoivs 
about learning, adolescents, the social trends, the new 
tcdinolog)’, to liy to see what may be accomplished and the 
liazards that may be encountered. Unless professional people 
concerned abouttbe welfaroo/lhecountry, the world, and 
adolescents, tiy to invent the future, tlie nature oE the 
sccondar)’ scliool will be shaped by the salesmen svith the 
most convincing pitch or political pressure fomented by 
irresponsible, sensational presentations via the mass media. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 

Many of the 

present answers to questions about (he type of secondary 
curriculum needed must be based on inferences made by con- 
sulting research data from rdated discipUnes. This approach 
299 
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the high school of the futube 

is not satisfactory. Basic research studies designed to 

concerning the needs of youth and the most eSeotive educational pro- 

cedures should be undeitahen. 

Some areas that should be investigated immediately are: 


1. How is mental health fostered? 

2. How is the creative potential of an individual released:' 

3. How is commitment to values developed? „ , , 

4. How are self-direction and the ability to deal eHective y 'vi i 
change developed? 

5. How is communication accomplished in person-to-person situ- 
ations? in classrooms? by mass media? 

6. How do tlie perceptions of teachers and pupils differ concern- 
ing the curriculum content? the transactions in the classroom? 

7. What is the cultural heritage essential for all in our era ot 
increasing specialization? 

8. What skills are needed by all who are awarded high school 

diplomas? ^ . 

9. ^Vhat content and slcills can be taught by leaching maclunes 
and mass media? 

10. What tj'pe of pupil development can only be nurtured ade- 
quately through face-to-face, person-to-person communication? 

11. Wiat size and structure of groups most effectively promote 
the various types of growth sought in the secondary school 

12. How can the pupil growth that the secondary school seeks to 
promote be measured? 


ANTICIPATED DEVELOPMENT 


Evidence from re- 
search of the type outlined wll enable concerned persons to modify 
the existing program realistically. Until it is available, attempts to 
anticipate and project the future program must be based on empinca 
evidence and inferences. 

Tlie remainder of this book is the effort of a person who has spent 
twenty-seven years working in and with secondary schools to predict 
the development of the next t\venty-five years. It is hoped that these 
hypotheses will help each reader to formulate his own expectations, 
which may differ from those of the writer, and to plan his work for 
the type of change he deems desirable. 
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Values, Skills, Undersfondings Will Be Fosfered 

Altlioiigh it is possible that sdiools in 19S5 will be used as 
instruments of thought control and social classification, the witer is 
nevertheless optimistic enough to believ'e that there will continue to 
be a social commitment to freedom, creativity, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. With tliis basic assiunption, an attempt is made to project the 
changes that technological advances and social problems will produce 
in the next few decades. 

In 19S5, as at present, the planners of education for adolescents will 
hope that each pupil wall de\’elop a set of values to guide his be- 
havior; acquire llie skills neecssar)' to participate effectively in the 
culture; gain an understanding of his sodal, economic, politic.'il, and 
scientific heritage; and become able to make a specialized contri- 
bution to tlie society. 

Tlje program of the school designed to promote these goak xvill 
be divided into four phases: analysis of experiences and values, ac- 
quisition of fundamental skills, exploration of the cultural heritage, 
and specialization and creativity. 

Analysis of Experientes end Votues 

In the school, each pupil will spend six hours a week in an 
Analysis Group. With ten other pupils of his o^vn age and a sk-illed 
teacher-counselor he will discuss any problem of ethics, social con- 
cern, out-of-school experience, or implication of knowledge encoun- 
tered in other classes. No curriculum content will be established in 
advance for the Analysis Groups. The exploration of questions, ideas, 
or values advanced by group members will constitute the primary 
type of experience. 

The purpose of tlie Analysis Group xvill be to help eaclr pupil dis- 
cover meaning, to develop increased commitment to a set of values, 
and to offer opportunity to examine the conflicts among the man/ sets 
of values and vdesvpoints held by members of the society. 

The membership of the Analysis Group syill be carefully selected 
to provide a group composed of persons of relatively equal iritellectuaJ 
ability, but varied social and economic values. The group wdl remain 
a unit throughout the liigh school program of its members. Changes 
will be made only when a deep emoUonal conflict develops between 
students or between a student and tlie teadier-counselor. 

Tlie teacliers of Analysis Groups will be emotionally m.iture people. 
They will be selected early in their teacher educaUon program be- 
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cause Uiev display a high degree of empathy and are warm, outgoing 
^rlSeflJm oler pV like. 

Lining in counseling, communication, and 
he taught to see his role as one of helping others to feel 
to daily their values, and to communicate more ^ 

colleagues. If a teacher of an Analysis Group attempts to sell his 
vieivpoinl. he ivill he considered unsuccessful and replaced. 

Each Analysis Group teacher iviU meet three groups or thirty-three 
students, during the week His time beyond the eighteen horns m 
the discussion groups iviU be for individual counseling with the 
thirty-three pupils and their parents. , , , . , . iv,., 

The Analysis Group ivill be considered the basic element ^ 

educational program. In the late sixties, it ivill begin to he recogruzeo 
that unless citizens have values they accept, understand, an ca 
apply, the social structure will disintegrate until authoritarian controts 
are applied. To counter tlie danger of collapse of the democratic way 
of life, the school will he assigned the lash of mahing as sure that 
each child develops a set of values as it does that he is able to read. 
The Analysis Group will evolve as the best means of performing the 
values development function. 


Acquisition of Fundamentol Skills 

Citizens in 1985 will need fundamental skills far superior 
to those considered necessary in the early sixties. 

In the home and in the elementary school, children will learn o 
read, spell, and compute at their own rate of learning by the use^ o 
teacliing machines. In the school for adolescents, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and many scientific processes and formulas ^vill be taugn 
by machines supervised by librarians and a staff of technicians. Ma 
chines will teach basic skills as effectively and efficiently as a teacher. 

The skills needed by all citizens will be stated, and each student 
planning a high school program xvill be told the skills that he mus 
master. He will work through the needed programs as rapidly as^ e 
can. Wien he wants to work on a skill, he will go to the librarian, 
schedule a machine and a program, and go to work. 

Some students will complete their basic skills work early in their 
high school program. Others will work on them until they leave the 
high school. Certain skills considered vocational in nature will be 
added to a student’s program if he indicates he has college entrance 
or a specific vocation as a goal 
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Two librarians, one to issue programs and the otlier to help on 
request, and a staff of mechanical technicians will supervise the work 
of two hundred students. Disorder will be at a minimum because 
eacli person ^vill work on liis owm level and with his own goals. More- 
over, each student will work in a private soundproofed cubicle. 

The teaching machines laboratories for the various subject-matter 
areas— mathematics, languages, grammar— will be an integral part of 
the Materials Center of the school 


Exploration of the Cultural Heritage 


The e.xplosion of available knowledge in the last half of 
the twentieth century will confront educators witlj the need for 
selecting, synthesizing, interpreting, and seeking belter methods of 
transmitting that knowledge. Tlie things that an effective citizen will 
need to know in 19S5 will be a multiple of the knowledge necessary in 
1960. Textbooks taught by less than master teachers will not be enough, 
and ways of bringing each student info a working relationship with 
the best teachers available will be sought Basic kno\vIcdgc from the 
essential fields ^vill be prepared in the most easily understood media 
and presented as dramatically and forcefully as possible. This knowl- 
edge, from the humaniUes, the social sciences, and the physical and 
biological sciences, svill be considered the Cultural Heritage. 

Boughly a third of the program of each high school student w-ill be 
scheduled to help him acquire the basic knowledge of his culhire. 
By exposure to the experiences, ideas, and discoveries of the past, 
the individual xvill be expected to become literate cnougli about the 
basic ideas of his culture to participate in disnissions of thein or to 
understand reference to them. For some, it will be expected that the 
experiences in the Cultural Heritage portion of the propam will de- 
velop a desire to enhance furtl.er the x-alucs on which U)C society 


Classes in the Cultural Heritage program uall be large. Somet mes 
as many as five hundred or one thousand ml! bo In « single scct.on 
Teaching tvill be by television, Sims, or a highly stalled 
provision will be made for discussion, b^se ideas ‘ “ 

response can be discussed in tlie Analj-OT Groups. , , 

auLn assistant will be needed in each 1 , 10^00 

school. The teacher nail lecture or present the “ 

appropriate medium. The assistant will yl,, 

tiom Ld record the marls made on the maelnncscored tests. Tlio 
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hiRh pupil-teacher ratio in Uie Cultural Heritage area, one teache 
for each Eve hundred to fifteen hundred students, makes possible the 
low ratio, one to thirty-three, for Analysis Groups and highly in- 
dividual instruction for the exceptional student. 

Teachers for the Cultural Heritage program will be selected early 
in their teacher education program. They will speak well, hke to oe 
before an audience, have a sense for the dramatic, and be attractive 
persons. In addition to intensive work in their field, they wiU be 
given work in speech, dramatics, logic, and communication via the 
mass media. 


Specialization and CreotivHy 

The Analysis Groups, tlie Cultural Heritage courses, and 
the Fundamental Sldlls work will constitute tlie program required o 
all. But in addition each student wll be encouraged to ® 

specialization. It will not be required, but the opportunity will be 
presented. 

Shops, studios, and work laboratories will be available for spe- 
cialized activities. All students will be encouraged to engage in some 
creative activities, since the Cultural Heritage phase of the program 
will be essentially a passive one. Writing laboratories, for example* 
will be staffed to help students who want to develop creative Nvriting 
ability. School newspapers, magazines, and telecasts will be written 
in the laboratories. 

Other students will select work experience in various industoes 
and businesses in tlie community. These students will have deciclec 
that the)' will not seek a higher education and will use their spe- 
cialized program to insure a smooth transition to regular emplo)'ment. 

Special opportunities will be available for the persons who qualiiy 
for tliem in terms of ability and intensity of purpose. Seminars m 
tlie various content fields, and some of an interdisciplinary nature, 
will be available. Students must have displayed unusual ability anc 
show evidence of a desire for indmdual investigation in a field before 
they vill be permitted to enroll. Seminars will be limited to fifteen 
students. They svill meet for two two-hour periods each week, and 
the remainder of the time the students will conduct independent re- 
search in the library or laboratories. 

Small science laboratories will be kept open for full-time use by 
the individual researchers from the seminars. In fact, students who 
are not expected to become scientists or technicians in an area sri 
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not use laboratory facilities. Uboratorj' experience nill liaw l)eon 
abandoned as a general education procedure bv tlie seventies. 

In tlie specialized fields the pupil-teaclicr ratio will be low, one to 
forty or fift)- pupils. Teachers will give individualized supcnision and 
plan with the Analysis Group teachers the experiences indixiduals 
sliould have. 

No longer will the colleges blame the secondary' schools for Inade* 
quate preparation. Graduation days Mill have ber-n eliminated. Students 
continue to work in the secondary school until tliej- pass their 
college entrance e.xaminations or move to a job. .Most students will 
enter the secondary school at thirteen, but some will leave at fifteen 
and others at twenty. A student's decision to leave the program will 
be conditioned by liis completion of the Cultural Heritage experiences, 
his acquisition of fundamental skills, and his individual goals. 

The School Plant 

The school plant will have rooms of many different sizes. 
Buildings with uniform size ckissrooms will be obsolete. Analysis 
Croups, specialized education classrooms, studios, and !al)oratories 
xvill be small. Cultural Heritage courses will be held in large halls 
equipped for lectures and mass media programs. Libraries and sI)ops 
will be large. Areas where individuals wx)rk witli teaching machines 
to perfect basic skills will be divided into small work cubicles. 

Sasis of Support 

The program will be paid for from federal funds. It will be 
recognized in the sixties tliat, with o truly mobile population, neither 
local commimlUes nor tlie national government can afford to allow the 
great differences in educational opportunity to continue. No com- 
munity is immune to poor education in another, and the national gov- 
ernment cannot afford Uius to neglect a large percentage of its human 
resources. 


The Steps in the Evalutlon 

Many voices arose in the early sixties clamoring for a copy- 
ing of the European educational 5>'stem. Some wanted to use tests and 
allocate the pupil to a spedalized curriculum as early as fen o 
age and to give him Uie required courses the experts deemed suitable 
for him. They proposed restricting the curriculum of the secon<iaiy 
school to the Intellectual pursuit of Information in certain areas ot 
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knowledge. Values and social development were to be left to the 

"ver'tetasing juvenile deUnqueney. more homes with both 
parents wotog, increasing cases of mental and 

Luld not be Ignored. The secondary school program to Jse ^ 

broad enough to deal with values, human relations 
in communication, and the cultural heritage, and at the same tune 
offer opportunities for work in a students special field. 

The program deserihed for 1985 will not occur overmght. It wdl 
involve a step-by-step change produced by social presses and te^- 
Sogtal advLce. The steps Uiat will lead to the 10S5 program wdl 
be as follows; 


1960-1965 

Increased emphasis on guidance science, j 

iorelsn lengueges, with continuing federal sunnert. TOe National 
Defeme Education Act has produced desirable 5 , 

money has been fed into these portions of the 
program, better-trained guidance, 

foreign language teachers have been secured, t""* .P™?'™' 
these areas have been improved because of better facdibes 
equipment. Little chance exists that the present support tor 
these phases of the program will be decreased. 

Increased flexibility in the high school program, with courses 
hccomlng available to pupils on the basis of intensity of 
and levd of achievement instead of chronological age. in spite 
of the arguments by some critics of secondary education tw 
return to fundamental courses, this change will not occur, 
demands of the American society for courses in art, music, 
family life, psychology, sociology, and even driver training wi 
prevail. Various pressure groups that recognize the hnportanc 
of each of these areas will stand back of the phase ot 
program in which thw arc interested if that portion oi 
secondary school comes into real jeopardy. They will beco 
as vocal as the advocates of so-called basic education have ' 
As improved guidance personnel are secured, the fallacy o 
sisting that certain decUve courses be assigned to a gn 
grade level >vill be recognized. An increased concern for 
viding for the gifted wfll loosen some of the fetters that nav 
made the school program unnecessarily rigid. 

Increased number of seminars and opportunities for individual 
research for gifted students. Many high schools arc experimen - 
ing with advanced seminars and individual research. Some nr 
providing small Laboratories where gifted individuals may wor 
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on their own ouuide of dass. ITjese elForts 
ccssful that the practice will spread. 


ore proving so sues 


Inwascd use of TV and other mass media and of teaching ma. 
c/iincs. All of the e\adence avadahle indicates that as Ikr as 
facts alone are concerned, classes taught by a good teacher 
over TV and other mass media can get results equal to those of 
regular classes. This tnosvledge will bring increased use of TV 
instruction, particularly in the elective courses not available in 
all scliools. Research in the use of teaching machines will lead 
many schools to use them for leaching sh'lS. 


Dctclopment of ncio rtrucfural forms for the high school plant. 
As mass media use increases, the need of some classrooms tiiat 
are large and other work areas that are smaller will be more 
apparent. Architects wfll begin to design more buildings that 
have classrooms of varj-ing size or more space with movable 
walls. (Sec Appendix D.) 


1005-1070 

Federal support for citizenship education. By the late sixties It 
will be realized that federal support for vocation^ education, 
science, mathematics, and foreign Iangu.igc8 is not enough. The 
nation tvdl become increasingly anare ol the need for Sev^op- 
Ing greater commitment to democratic values. Out of the evident 
shortcoming in this area will come a cry for federal support 
for c/tizensnip education, even though no one is sure as to how 
this can best bo done. Tite NDEA will be expanded or some 
similar bill enacted to provide federal support for the sodal 
studics-humanities area of the curriculum. 

Use of large classes for teaching the cultural heritage area of the 
curriculum (literature, social studies, and sciences) . Classes wiH 
acquaint students with our cultural development by means of 
lectures, television, and demonstrations. Classes of one hundred 
to two hundred will not be unusual. Such classes will be de- 
veloped in school programs that provide seminars. Large classes 
in tnese areas uill make possible a low pupil-teacher ratio for 
seminars and creative work. TIic seminars will provide oppor- 
tunity for the analysis of informatiw gained in the large classes. 
AcCTcditing associations and administrators will move away from 
the assumption Aat all tcachm should have the same pupil- 
teacher load and perform the same of function. 

Workshop laboratories mor^tded for the development of fn- 
diaidual skSls. Reading laboratories and workshops in grammar 
and spelling will provide individualized instnicticm permitting 
students to progress at their ov\-n rate. Laboratories will be used 
extensively in foreign lai^age instruction. Success with the me 
of teadiing machines wilTfead many schools to do most of their 
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infraction in bafc ntntl.cmalte sVills In Inboralnrict »’licrc 
students work individually with machines. Much more of the 
d.issroom experience in sccondarj' .scliools will be in Idioratoncs. 
whether the field be science, art. foreign language, English, or 
mathematics. 


1970-19S0 

Giifdancc and the teaching, function brought closer together. It 
will be recognized during the sixties that, in spite of the money 
being spent on guidance, s.itisfactor)' results are not being 
achieved. It will be seen that, no matter how well Uicy am 
prepared, trained guidance personnel whom students see bvo 
or three times a year cannot do the Job. Recognition will come 
that, for the tv'pleal student, guidance mu.st be performed 
largely by a teacher with whom the student has long-term con- 
tact. A portion of the time provided for guidance will be allo- 
cated to classroom teachers. On the other hand, it will be recog- 
nized that all classroom tcadicrs arc not able to |>erfoTm the 
guidance function, that teachers who provide guidance wll 
neerl specialized training in counseling techniques, group ois- 
aission procedures, and V'aluc analysis. 

The school program for an lndividu.il pupil will be organized 
in such a way that he spends some portion of each week, pos- 
sibly as mucii ns six hours, with one teacher who has a con- 
tinuing relationship with him and witli approximately ten ofher 
students. These eleven students will continue to work with Ais 
teacher during the period in which they are in the school. The 
six hours each week will be spent in discussing the kinds of 
experiences tlie group members have encountered in their other 
classes and in exploring the value conflicts that have arisen. It 
will be recopiized by 1970 that the task of helping students 
develop values can no longer be assigned primarily to the 
home or the community. Tbe continued increase in juvenile 
delinquency will provide the deciding evidence that tlie school 
must assume a major responsibility for tire development of 
values to live by. So many value conflicts will be apparent to 
youngsters that they will need a situation in which they can 
explore them under trained leadership. Mfliether this person is 
called a counselor or a teacher will not be important. But this 
type of service will be provided by the staff of the secondar)' 
school. Specialized guidance personnel will be available as 
resource people to these coimselors, and for referral of problems 
that the teacher is unable to solve. 

Increased concern for mental health. It will be recognized that 
improvement of mental health is basic to citizenship education 
in a society in which one or more out of ten spend some time in 
an institution for the treatment of mental or emotional dis- 
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hjrbance. Unless a person is emotionally capable of parficipat* 
ing ciTcctivcIy in sndcly he viill be unable to use the skills and 
knowledge that he lias acquired. lie will be a dependent rather 
tlian a contributing citizen. Neither the public nor the profes- 
sion will any longer be sWlIing to say that the school’s function is 
to develop the intellect alone. Both will recognize that the 
school must be erpially concerned with mental health, and the 
administration, the teachers, and the program of the school will 
be cvaliialetl in terms of their effect on mental health. 

Revision in the jiattem of teacher ediicallon. As the school 
program emerges it will he evident that one pattern of teacher 
education for sccondaiy school tc'achcrs is not enough. The 
realization will come that some teachers spend their time 
primarily in llie presentation of facts and ideas over the mass 
media to large groups, that anotlwr tjpc of teacher spends the 
major portion of his time in working with individuals and small 
groups in value analysis ami in counseling, and that sttll other 
teachers work with individuak as guides in the development of 
individual skills, in creative activities, and in vocational experi- 
ences. Different patterns of teacher ediicafion will be devised for 
each of these different t)pe$ of teaching functions. 


WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL WIU BECOME 


Change occurs n 

step at a time. It ii stimulated by failure, social conflict, or disaster, 
which produce fear, frustration, anger, and cries for action. It occurs 
as a teacher, a school, a scliool system tries a new method, procedure, 
organization, or content. It is spccdctl by success, support, recogni- 
tion, and approx'al. 

■Wliat the high school will become depends upon the degree of dis- 
satisfaction with the present, the range of lay and professional vision, 
the penetration of tlio decision-makers' insight, and the publics en- 
couragement of c.xpcrimentation. *1110 quality of the program xviU be 
determined by the wisdom of the decisions made by the public, 
legislators, board members, administrators, leacliers, pupils, and 
parents— by you and me. 
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APPENDICES 


Most of the efforts during the 1960s to cl)ange the high 
sdiool program to provide for individual differences have 
been confined to provisions for varying the rate at wlilch 
a student proceeds through a field or for increasing the depth 
of Ills investigation of a field. An unique program for accom- 
plishing these goals has been developed at the Melbourne 
(Florida ) High Scliool by the faculty under the leadership of 
the principal, Mr. Fraoh Bro\vn. 

Melbourne High School, influenced no doubt by the spirit 
of exploration at Cape Canaveral, has increased the flexibility 
of tlic school organization and made it possible for a student 
to work at his own speed and to im'estigale the fields offered at 
a level appropriate to his ability. Appendix A presents a 
summary of the curriculum offered at that scliool. 

Tlie Soutli Hills High Scliool building and grounds, planned 
by 11, L. Gogerty Assodales (Joseph L. Feil and On G. Low 
in charge of design) and the staff of the Covina-Valley Unified 
School District Covina, California, is illustratii’e of the 
imagination tliat is being utilized in the development of sec- 
ondary school plants. Jt is designed to permit a more flexible 
program and greater x-ariation in group size and use of staff. 
Appendix B shows a blueprint and scale model of tliat school. 

rns 
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APPDJDIX A 


From Fhasc Lcorn- 

ing, a description of the program at Melbourne (Florida) High School: 

Under the phase-learning sjttem of nongiaded ^ups. stcdsils 
may be mnitsdustered for fcistructioDal purposes in their s’anoiis 
sub^ls as follows: 


Phase 1 Basic Education 

Phase 2 IntsTmediate Education 

Phase 3 Depth Education 

Phase 4 Quest Education 


The esteblishmcTit of excctly /our phases in cD subjects 
might teen CTCCte cnorficr lock step. The dimensions 
in the phase system may be incrccsed or decreased for 
any subject. Tor I'fwfcnoc, cJustcring in English might 
utuice as many as sir phases. Because ^ selective 
grouping, chemistry might require only ttco phases. 

The four dinensions are dedraed to group students in rdattoa* 
ship to their lalo^riedge of sr31s: lo%v, medhna, high, superior. 

This aulddiaensiqaal grouping of phase learning is design^ 
for more creati\*e de%'dopaent m students as the>* are scheduled 
bv subjects and depth rf subjects, rather than by diraoolc^'cal 
age le\‘el, grades, or a taae clement- Tbe organization is so 
sentith’e to individual dinerences in ahilitj’ that die student may 
be pursuing one subject in phase one and another in phase four. 

Students petfonaing at lower levels of cEdencj’ are guided into 
a duster group of basic or remedial education in die deSdent 
area. Aseiage ability groupings, whidi comprise the great ma- 
jority of the school, are designated intermediate. Students who 
demonstrate academic matnriri' by achlesing aben'e die norm 
are programed into depth education. Those students ssho are 
dearl)' superior are scheduled into quest education and coHege- 
lerd courses. In the nongntded structure, the litter groups are 
permitted to spend considerable time in independoit study and 
research in their quest for oeath'e excellence. 

-\t die other extreme, the student who is serioush* handicapp^ 
in basic sldHs may Ja a phase during his entire 

high school career. If be fails to master basie skills, he does not 
change phases. In keeping with traditiems inherent in American 
education, as Icag as he works conscientiously tenvard his g®“ 
and imprwes his tmdezstanding, be receives credit. 

An objective of the phase4earning organization is to motivate 
the student to move as npal^’ as he is able from die Erst to 
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the second, to the third, and to the fourth phases of a subiecl. In 
essen«, the puT)ose of nongrading is to give all students basic 
ecmcatjon skills and provide dqjth and quest education for those 
individuals who are capable of a more profound approach. 

To mate nongrading the challenging and vitalizing force that it 
should be, each course must be as stimulating and productive 
as possible within the limitations of time (which should be 
flexible), space, material, and teacher ability. M a direct corollary 
of this proposition, it follows that special courses must be geared 
to the particular pot«iHols of students clustered around the 
areas of basic, intermediate, depth, and quest education. These 
courses must give the individual the fundamental knowledge, 
to the extent mat he can absorb it, which he needs if he is to 
perform in modem society. Confidence originates in accomplish- 
ment, and it is vital that all young people enter adulthood fully 
accepting their dual obh'gations: to society, as contributing 
members; to tliemselves, as individuals of dignity and wortli. 


In a multidimensional curriculum, an important facet is a pro- 
gram of independent study for students capable of contempla- 
Uon, research, and investigation. The important challenge con- 
fronting the school is to Keep independent study from look- 
ing just like homework. If it is no more than this, there is no 
sense in it, for independent study must be in the direction of 
inquiry. If the cuirieulum is to be tmJy open-ended, units, In- 
cluding all homc^^'ork assignments, must be left open at the end 
in order that the student may experience the joys of academic 
discovery. 

The school's most highly motivated students are programed into 
phase four in (he area of motivation and interest. Cmsequcntly, 
the fourth phase of a subject is always left open-ended in order 
to eliminate all boundaries in the leaming process. 


A major objective of phase leaming is to induce the student to 
assume more responsibility for his education. He is encouraged 
to dcwelop both direction and thrust As an incentive to greater 
academic maturity, elevation from one learning phase to an- 
other may be initiated by the student as rvell ashy the teacher. 
This should be preceded by an academic appraisal. Before the 
student is advanced the evaluation must clearly show an in- 
crease in maturity in the subject studied. This is essential to 
order to avoid the yo-yo effect of returning a student to the 
same phase. The determmation to ele%-ate is a three-way dea- 
sion involving the counselor, the student, and the teacher, with 
the latter pbying the major role. Once advanced, no student 
should be rephased to a Irm-er duster e.xcept to extreme wd un- 
usual circuirStances. Down-phastog has senous implications for 
the individual to an organization designed for mobility. 
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The curricukim in motion provides for the elevation of thi- 
student immediately upon evidence of improved skills and m* 
creased maturity. Prompt acceleration encourages excellence. 
The usual delays caused by minor details relating to MmpleUOT 
of a marking period or an attendance cycle should be brush 
aside. These mundane particulars are of dubious value m a 
dimate which projects the limits of learning. 


The question arises as to what to do about the student who 
transfers from the nongraded school to a conventional insbtii- 
tion. The answer is an easy one. His record of achievement^ 
simply converted to the traditional grade system and dispatched 
in conventional form. The procedure is admittedly unorthodox 
but can scarcely be considered immoral when one considers the 
immorality of segmenting and restricting learning to a particular 
grade. A preliminary follow-up of transmrring students indirotes 
excellent adjustment to the new school. Some observers attribute 
this to traits of mobility and flexibility acquired in the yielding 
curriculum of the nongraded system. 

Conversely, students who transfer into nongraded situations 
adjust easily and with some evidence of increased motivation. 
The challenge of the phase cluster tvith its promise of immediate 
advancement in return for performance seems to be a motiva* 
tional factor in itself. 

Nongrading for phase learning is not a situation in which shi- 
denb will be given credit for courses which they can skip« 
Students are given credit or units only for work covered— provro 
ability in a subject does not entitle the student to a crwit It 
merely permits him to leapfrog into more advanced work. The 
effect is one of advanced standing but not advanced credit. 
Through longitudinal phase learning, the school can provide Ae 
student with a well-balanced program which %vill meet his 
needs as a citizen and as an individual. The basic skills will not 
be neglected; they \vill be dealt with more efficiently heroine 
those weak in fundamentals pursue basic work until it is learned. 
Then, wth proper guidance, the individual, whether slow, 
average, or superior, is academically exposed to the catalyst 
which may well transform his school experience into one of 
inquiry and curiosity rather than mere problem-solving. 
Longitudinal learning docs not imply avoidance of subjects that 
might require work; rather it entails encouraging the interesU 
which will lead to all of the depth of which the student is 
capable. The challenge is in the personal and emotional satis- 
faction which emanates from a feeling of discovery. 

Concern for the individual student is basic to the principle of 
projected learning. The curriculum must provide sufficient 
variety of breadth in a course offering to provide for the stu- 
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dent w;ho wants to be a craftsman, a future historian, or a sci- 
enbst. newbie time blocks. efGeient use of facilities, and deploy, 
menl of teacher personnel are prerequisites to this achievement. 

the student, a program must be planned irhich simultane- 
o^y challenges him to move aliead and to seek the basic knowl- 
edge and discipline necessary to true creativity and lasting ao- 
complishmcnt ' ° 


To inaugurate the nongraded organization, eadi student must 
be carefully tested with standardized achievement tests in the 
four basic areas of mathematics, English, science, and historv. 
If the school contains wungsters in grades ten through twelve, 
students who score below tenth grade level in a parhmlar sub- 
ject are assigned to classes in the basic'skills phase in the areas 
of their deficiency. Students who score above grade hvelve in a 
subject, regardless of the age and grade level, are scheduled 
into the quest phase, where they assume respons:hiUt)' lor their 
own learning. Here they enter Advanced Placement courses or 
independent study. For instance, a tenth grade stuclent scoring 
in grade thirteen on a standardized English adiieiement lest 
now not go through the stilling experience of studying English 
in grades ten, elei'en, and twelve. Instead, he spends three years 
in a coUecedevel English course centered around perceptive 
\VTiting and reading. Care is taken to assure that the emjmasis 
is upon stud)’ rather than Independence. Highly motivated stu* 
dents may spend much of their time ia independent study and 
research. 


In the other extreme, hvelfth grade students who read below the 
tenth grade level arc scheduled Into the first phase along witli 
students in grades ten and eleven having similar difficulties. In 
a basic English course, all strive to improve their skills, \rith 
attention being given to IndiWdual handicaps. Phase placement 
is not a primary objective in phasing students according to need. 
The purpose is to accoiranwate learning in the manner best 
construeu to cultivate the mind. 


Students possessing average stills that are traditionally labeled 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve are programed without reference 
to grade level into classes made up of Uiose having like neWeve- 
ment. These classes offer the incentive to improve and to grow. 
Phase organization aUmvs the student to be "unaverage” in his 
o^vn special way. 

The freedom of phase scheduling mculoates academic imagina- 
lion An expert in mathematics may find himself joined to a 
most advanced class in Uiis while working in a basic course 
in an area where he has had smaU success A stud^t qiucHv 
learns and Ucomes aware that mislery of basic skills will ad- 
vance him to nn average group, while the average has his goal 
in a higher phase. 
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The highest phase, a quest for knowledge, is the province of 
those students wiA a towering, if not lofty, degree of academic 
maturity. They are encourag^ to embark on a program of 
independent study and research in one or more areas. This phase 
is open-ended ana the student can advance as far as he rvishes. 

Independent study schedules are organized in a minimum of 
two-hour blocks. A student may be assigned to the learning re- 
sources center for not less than hvo hours but to a maximum 
of the entire school day, depending upon whether he ^vishes 
to pursue depth in one or more areas. He sees the teacher only 
on a consultative basts. 

The entire emphasis in the quest center is upon inquiry and 
intellectual curiosity rather than research, with positive efforts 
being made to avoid the pitfall of researching everj’thmg and 
contemplating nothing. Students are sought for this group who 
have a combination of intellectual power and drit'e. These 
talents, given proper guidance, can lift the student into a search 
for exceffence beyond anything yet attempted in the high 
school. 

The learning levek, dien, whirdi are called phases, are little more 
than collapsible fences; the curriculum becomes multidimensional 
as projected learning surmounts die grade barrier. In effect, this 
exciting nrnv anangement in grouping i'sregards the cons'ea* 
tional chronological age organization of students and offers 
intellectual grouping as an improved structure. It permits the 
school to use rare freedom in scheduling students. They may be 
proCTamed individually or In flexible clusters. Within this frame- 
work, students are phased according to academic maturitj' into 
the previously described basic, intermediate, depth, and quest- 
for-wrowledge areas. 
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APPENDIX B 


,, ,, ^ , The buildings in 

blueprint (opposite) of the South Hills High School of the 
Covina-Valley Unified School District may be identified as follows: 


RC-1 

H-1 

H-2 


H-4 


MS-1 


A-1 


A-2 


A-3 


A-1 

PE-J 


SC-l 

AD-l 


Instructional Materials Center. 

CouKelinff offices, first floor; six regular classrooms, second floor. 
Fleable classroom units. Regular classrooms divisible to accoimnodate 
OTall group instruction and classrooms to accommodate sisty students 
divisible to thirty. 

Some flexible arrangement, sevenh--station language laboratory on 
second floor. 

Most flexible facility on the campus. Will seat three hundred at one 
time, or two groups of one hundred and fifty at one time. Has stage 

f Provisions for drama and stagecraft. H-4 adjoining the large group 
adbty is a unit providing teacher offices and se«'enty cubicles hr 
Independent study. 

Note: The "H’' series of buildion Is kronw) os the Humanjlles 
Center. 


MatJj-Science Suilding, featuring one l.irgc group dxvmcm flo- 
conunodating one hundred students, three laboratories with spaces 
for independent research, and a complex of divisible classrooms 
to accommodate groups from sixty to fifteen students. 

Music and Homemaiing Building, lliis building features three home- 
mafeing laboratories and a large group space for seventy-five students. 
Conventional instrumental and choral rooms seat large groups of 
one hundred. 

Industrial Arts Budding. This budding features considerable footage 
of covered outdoor area ood the con>'entiona] industrial arts labora- 
tories relating to woodwork, metalwork, mecham'cal drawing, and 
electronics. 

Business Education Building. This unit features a large group typing 
room divisible into three smaller laboratory sections. A work tduca- 
don laboratory provides a re.ilistic environment for merchandising 
and salesmanship. Business education students are adjacent to the 
large group facilities in the roath-sdence building. 

Arts and Crafts Bofliling. Thb unit features tuo laboratories relating 
to the curriculum in the arts and crafts. 

CiTnnasium end enclosed basketball courts. On either side of the 
main physical ^ucation building arc found the dressing rooms for 
bojT And g?rk , , , , 

The Food Services Center. Tlus unique faciLty prori.ies a smi- 
enclosed area for eating and opens onto o quadrangle for outdoor 
assemblies, eta . , . j t • , 

Administration Building. This unit provides for Uie various adminis- 
trative services and houses offices end conference space for the 
student government. 
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Activities programs, student, status of, 
203-204 
Adolescents: 
cliaracferislics of, 40-41 
concern of: 
emotions as, 55 
group acceptance as, 53 
health as, 55-56 
in minority group, 56 
Self-direction as, 53-54 
social relationsUps as, 54-55 
status acquisition as, 53 
success as, 52-53 
understanding world as, 55 
as idealistic, 41 
physical maturity of, 40 
procedures for: 
group acceptance of, 61 
self-olrection of, 61 
self-knowledge, 60 
skill in problem-solving, 62 
social sldlb, 62-63 
vocational discovery of, 63 
sodal maturity of, 40 
the teachen of, 83 
Advanced Placement Program, the: 
initiation of, 102 
use of, 102 

American democracy, ideals of, 24 
Americans, world role of, 27-29 
Audio-visual material: 
teachers' use of, 157-158 
use in classroom of, 157-153 
Autobiography, technique of, 171-172 


Board of education, the: 

curriculum improvement by, 222 
role in curriculum change of, 222-223 
Bus drivers: 
attitudes of, 198 
as nonteachintt personnel, 198 
training of, 193 


Cafeteria: 

food service In, 106 
supervision of, 196-197 
Centerville High School: 
courses offered by, 90 
credit ssstcm of, 91 
curriculum changes In, 99 
environment ofj 
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emofaonal, 97-98 
intellectml, 90-97 
physical, 98 

gr^uation requirements of, 91 
health program of, 95 
major u eakni'ss of, 08-99 
problems of content in, 98 
programs of, 92-93 
socm program in, 95-96 
student activities in, 103 
studfflt growth in, 93-96 
Church, modem role of, 45 
Class environment: 
emotional: 
the good, 138-140 
student's role in, 140 
teacher's role in, 138-140 
iolcUectual: 

creative activity in. 143-143 
maintaining high standards for. 
141-142 

problem-solving in, 143-144 
providing stimuli for, 141 
stimuli in. 140-141 
use of values in, 143 
valuing difference in, 141 
physical: 

decorations In. 146-147 
effect on students of, 145 
elements of, 146 
flexibility of, 146 
library in, 146 
light and color in, 147 
Classes: 

block scheduling of, 101 

length of, 100-101 

realistic standards for, 82-83 

dassroom content: ,eo 

audio-visual materials for, 157-1&8 
common purposes for, 150-151 
evaluation by teachers of, 151-15- 

cstxmcnce approach to: 

goals established in, 149 
individual variation in, 150 
puj^ planning in, 149 
the school onder. 150 
selection of, 147-152 

the school under, 149-1^ 
teacher planning In. 148 
u«e of drill in. 150 
use of films for, 1 57 
use of tcleviston in, 160 
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Classroom eTpericnce, teacher’s role in, 
147-152 

Classroom teacher: 

community participation by, 227 
curriculum planning by, 227 
experimenting process of, 229 
initiation of new ideas by, 228-229 
guidance by, 170-173 
guidance contribution of, 173 
promotion of sclf-dircctlon by, 170- 
171 

relationship with librarian of, 228 
role in curriculum change of, 220-230 
Classrooms: 

separation of, 188 
size of, 188 

Clubs, as guidance procedure, 177 
Committee, lay advisory, role of, 242- 
245 

Communication: 
modem means of, 31-32 
as pressure on youth, 44-45 
use of, 31-32 
Community, the; 
faculty use of, 35 

hindrance of curriculum improvcmcot 
by, 248-251 

relationship with high school of. 86-87 
relationship to curriculum of, 34-37 
relationship to vocational education 
of. 126-129 
school projects for, 38 
youth services in, 35 
Courses: 

disdsions of, 110 
evaluation of, 132-133 
general education, 79-80 
individual, 80-81 

integrated, in general education, 114- 
115 

range of, 109-110 

required, in general education, 113-114 
Creative activity, for intellectual en- 
vironment, 142-143 
Credits, unit system of, 91 
Curriculum: 

Centerville (see Centerville Ilich 
School) ^ 

aims of, 118 
effectiveness of, 116 
in general education, 115-118 
use of. 115 

the courses in, 109-133 
decisions on: 
faculty, 11-13 


historical, 4-8 
national, 17-18 
statewide, 0-11 
student, 14-17 
effect of: 

national conditions on, 29-34 
ss-orld situation on, 27-29 
as national, 17-18 
out-of-class, 183-108 
relationship with community of, 34-37 
use of controversial issues in, 30-31 
Curriculum change: 

basic concepts in, 269-275 
coordination of, 273-274 
experimentation In, 272 
faculty stimulation for, 271 
faculty support for, 274-275 
Initialing ot, 264-260 
local school units in, 270 
outside pressures on, 275-276 
role of: 

board of education In, 222-223 
classroom teacher In, 226-230 
curriculum consultant Jn, 232-235 
curriculum director in, 223 
lay advisory committee in, 242-245 
parents in, 236-241 
principal in, 224-226 
pupils b, 235 
supervisor in, 230-231 
Curriculum committee: 
chairman of; 
as clearing house, 282 
election ot, 282 
sole and tmining of, 282 
dala-collecting steps of, 284-285 
fostering of experimentation by, 285- 
286 

members of: 

election of, 281 
need for, 281-283 
problem investimtion by, 283-285 
responsibility of 281 
terms of, 282 
Curriculum consultant: 
inside: 

rote of, 235 
outside: 

availability of. 234 
methods of, 233-234 
primary function of, 233 
role of. 232-234 
use of. 232 
Curriculum director: 
resoonsibilities of, 223 
role of, 223 
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Curriculum experimentation! 
collection or evidence In, 288 
function of, 292*293 
hypothesis for, 287 
Interpretation of results In, 289 
success of, 287 
teacher’s freedom In, 289-290 
team approach to: 
advantages of, 290-291 
major benefit of, 291 
use of, 290-292 
value of, 290 
Curriculum Improvement: 
asset of: 

evaluation as, 208 
magazine articles as, 260-267 
parents as, 267 
principal’s leadership as, 267 
professional library as, 268 
teacher dissatisfaction as, 260 
time os, 268 
barriers to, 248-262 
eUcct of: 

accrediting agencies on, 252 
colleges on. 251-252 
homogeneous community on, 250- 
251 

lack of commuaication on, 256 
lack of timo on. 258 
local school officials on, 254-255 
local staff on, 255-258 
low teacher morale on, 250 
poor human relationships on. 257 
school philosophy on, 250-257 
state laws on, 252-2M 
statew-Ide testing programs on, 252 
teacher education on, 257 
teacher education institutions on, 
253 

teachers’ attitudes on. 258-2W 
hindrance by professional agencies ofj 
251-253 

organization for, 278-294 
pressure group hindrance of. 249 
public hindrance of. 248-251 
restrictions on, 278-280 
Custodians: 
duties of, 198 
Influence of, 198 
as nonteaching personnel, 19S 


Dartmouth studies, the, 117 
Department of education, state, curricu- 
lum decisions by, 10-11 


Democracy: 

American, Ideab of, 24 
valuing of minorities in, 26 
Director, curriculum, role of, 223 
Drills: 
use of, 150 
value of, 150 
Drop-outs: 
characteristics of, 53 
problems of, 57-59 
reasons for, 57 


Education: 
general: 
defined, 110 

(tee alto General education) 
vocational: 
defined. 122 

(tee olio Vocational education) 
state departments of, curriculum de- 
cisions by, 10-11 
Environment; 
emotional: 

in CcDlerville High School, 07-93 
teacher’s role in, 135-140 
intellectual: 

in C^terville High Schtwl, 96-97 
teacher’s role in, 140-144 
physical. In Centerville High School, 
98 
school: 

CTWlional, 74-77 
Intellectual. 74 
physical, 77-79 

(see Social environment) 
Examinations: 
dental, 194 
physical, 194 

Experimeotallon. enrricolum. the proc- 
ess of, 257-289 


^Ii>f in guidance program of. 179- 
180 , , 
•articuluin detenninatlon ol: 

■ by college entrance requimnents. 
12 

by prejudice, 12 
by pressure ?, 

by pupil Interest, 12-13 
by tradition. 11 

ol, fag'Snl rfooti"” »<■ 
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use of community to, 35 
view on vocational education of, 123 
Films, use in classroom content of, 157 


General education: 
alms of, 110 
class length in, 118 
conflicts in program planning for, 117- 
121 

core curriculum In, 115-116 
correlation of content In, 115 
cultural unity in, 113 
curriculum for, 79-80 
defined, 110 

determining content of, 111-112 
faculty role in, 121 
integrated courses in, 114-115 
required courses for, 113-114 
success of, 120 
Government: 

the federal, role In curriculum of, 17- 
18 

student, in Centerville High School, 
103 
Guidance: 

os aid (0 students, 164 
basic element of, 104 
classroom appearance in, 175 
classroom projects for, 172 
by chissroom teacher, 170-173 
dub programs and, 177 
functions of homeroom teacher in, 
167 
group; 

student government for, 176-177 
teachers* appearance as, 178 
indirect, honor sj-stem as, 178 
informal, 175 
organization for, 178-180 
role of. 85 

by self-direction, 170-171 
specialists for, 85 
.as specialized function, 164 
testmg program for, 176 
through the homeroom, 165-170 
through nonclass activities, 174-178 
through program planning, 164-165 
use of: 

orientation weelc for, 174-175 
library for, 175 
sdiool publications for, 174 
vocational, 176 
Guidance program: 
conmitlees for, 179 
effectiveness of, 179-lSO 


faculty belief in, 179-180 
principal’s responsibility for, 178 
sUff for, 178-179 


Hallways: 

S arance of, 197 
B problem in, 197 

llealtb, in Centerville High School, 93 
Health program: 
oim of. 193-190 

lunchroom as element of, 194-193 
physical education in, 193 
physical esaminations under, 194 
school nurse in, 194 
school schedule in, 195 
sports program In, 193 
Hi^ schools: 

conununity relations with, 86-87 
environment of: 
emotional, 74-77 
Intellectual, 74 
physical. 77-79 
evaluation by youth of, 59-00 
future: 

analysis of eipcriences In, 301-30- 
basis of support for, 303-306 
creativity in, 361-305 
cultural heritage exploration In, 
303-304 

fostering of skills In, 301 
fostering of values In, 301 
fundamental sldlb in, 302-303 
the plant of, 305 
specialization in, 304-305 
steps in evolution of, 306-309 
research needed for, 2^-300 
student growth in, 69-74 
Homeroom: 

committees for, 168-169 
^dance m, 165-170 
importance to students of, 169-170 
purposes of,' 165-166 
as social unit, 170 
as study period, 168 
values of, 168 
weaknesses of, 166-167 
Homeroom mother, role of, 238-239 
Homeroom teacher: 

guidance functions of, 167 
Kaponsibilities of, 167 
Honor system, as indirect guidance, 178 


Indhidualizalion, increased emphasis on, 
102 
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Industries: 
automatinn in, 33 
growtJi of, 32 

Issues controversial, use in curriculum 
of, 30^1 


O0ida!'>. local schiwl, effect on cualcu- 
lum improvement of, 254-253 
Orientation week, ns guidance proce- 
dure, 174-173 


Juvenile delinquent)’, drop-outs and. 48 


Lay adsisory committee, the: 
membership of, 243 
oipinizing of, 2-13 

rehtionship to school staff of, 244- 
245 

role in curriculum cliange of, 212- 
245 

Learner, the, sjmbol Interpretation of. 
Learning: 

ns active process, 118 
as continuous, 133 
effect of emotional climate on, 137 
for interaction with environment. 110 
limitations on. 137 
os personal, 130 
111© process of, 117, 135-137 
teacher’s role in. 135-130 
theories of. 118-110 
Librarian: 

relationship to chissroom teacher of, 

22S 

role of, 192 
library: 

importance of, 192-193 
as teaming center, 193 
materials of. 193 

use as guidance procedure of, 17S 


Parents: 
participation of: 
formal, 23S 
Informal, 237-238 
as resources, 237 

role in curriculum change of. 236-241 
selling curriculum to. 236-237 
visiting committee of, 241 
melcotning of, 23S 
Parent-teacher conference: 
use of. 239 
value of, 240 
Personnel: 
nontcaching; 
bos drivers, 19S 
ciistodbns, 198 

Population, mobility of, as youth pres- 
sure. 42*43 
Principal, llic: 
authority of, 225 
legal responsibJity of, 22 i 
main function of, 224 
role In curriculum change of, 221-220 
role in social enrironroeaf of, 189 
use of authority by, 225-226 
Progress, inpedients of, 30 
Publications, school, for guidance, 174 
Punik, role in curriculum cJiange of, 
235 


Heading, inQuenee of television on, 44 
Resources, natural, depletion of, 34 


Mathematics, government experiments 
in. 99 

Military service, as pressure on youth. 
'49 

Minorities: 

concerns of adolescents in, 50 
valuing of. 26 
Morals: 

confusion over, 43 
as pressure on youth, 45-40 
Mother, the homeroom, role of, 238-239 


National Science Foundation, the, ap- 
proach of, 120 


School buildings: 
ai^arance of, 185 
cussrooms In, 183 
Ocxibili^ in, 187 
lighting in> 180 
as livable. 187 
neatness of. 186-187 
noise level in, 186 
Sdmols: 

criticism of. as pressure 


vouth. 


•tQ-4r . - 

Junior high, establishment of. 5 
secondary: 

as cultural center, 36 
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cuniculuni cuvironinent of, 16*17 
curriculum eipansion in, 7-8 
drop-outs from, 57-59 
early aims of, 5-6 
early curriculum of, 4-5 
effect of world situation on, 27-29 
establishment of, 4-5 
headmasters of, 4-5 
social goals in, 25 
as state institution, 9 
use of multiple texts in, 156 
use of single text in, 156 
Social environment: 

human relations problems in, 191-192 
principal’s role in, 189 
student reaction to, ISO 
teacher’s role in, 189-190 
Social program, in Centerville High 
School, 95-96 
Society: 

common values in, 24-25 
conflict of values in, 25 
Sodogram, technique of, 171 
Student adivities: 
administrative support of, 209 
annual evaluation of, 212-213 
in Centerville High School. 103 
control of, 209 
education^ value of, 210 
for experience, 84 
financing of, 212 
fiexibility of, 213 
as Open to aQ, 210-211 
parental support of, 212 
participation in, 84-85 
planning for, 209 
records of, 211 
role of. 84-85, 201-203 
role of student government in, 205- 
209 

selection and range of, 209-210 
supervision of, 211-212 
support for, 202 
voluntary participation in, 211 
Student activity programs; 
in drarnatics, 214 
in music, 213 
in publications, 214 
shortcomings in, 204 
in sports. 213 
status of, 203-204 
Student government: 
in Centerville High School, 103 
decisions of, ^)5-206 
faculty relationships with. 208 
for group guidance, 176-177 


importance of, 205 
members of, 207 
organization of, 207 
reason for, 203 
responsibilities of, 206-207 
veto in, 207 
Student growth: 

in acceptance of democratic values, 
69 

in Centerville High Sdiool, 93-96 
in collecting information, 71 
counes for, 70-83 
in creativity, 72 

in cultural and intellectual heritage, 73 
in democratic group living, 69-70 
In drawing conclusions, 71 
effects ot school environment on, 
74-79 

cxtracurricvilar activities for, 84-85 
in fundamental sldQs, 70-71 
general cducatico for, 79-80 
guidance for, 85 
individual programs for, 80-81 
in menbl and physical fitness, 73 
quality teaching tor, 81-83 
in social sldlb, 73 
Stndents: 

effect on curriculum of, 14-17 
enrollment in vocational programs of, 
125 

growth rate of, 130 
importance of homeroom to, 169-170 
individual learning of, 15-16 
individualized programs for, 129 
program changes of, 130-131 
reaction to sor^ environment of, 190 
role in class environment of, 140 
Subnibs: 

as child centered, 42 
effect on youth of, 42-43 
homogeneous grouping in, 41-42 
Supervisor: 

as resoujte to faculty, 230 
responsibilities of, 231 
nde in curriculuin ^vange of, 230- 
231 


Teachers: 

acceptance of pupils by. 138 
of adolescents, special skills for, 83 
attitudes of, as pressure on youth, 49 
attitudes toward curriculum improve- 
ment of, 2SS-260 
belief in school program of. SI -82 
classroom, guidance by, 170-173 
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evaluation of classroom content by, 
151*152 

experience approach of, 147-149 
homeroom, responsibilities of, 167 
insecnrity of, 261 
in-service education of, 261-262 
intellectual growth of, 144 
interpretation of pupil behavior by, 
138-139 

Imowledge of pupil: 
by autobiography technique, 171- 
172 

by sociogram technique, 171 
lack of training of, 261 
resistance to change by, 2Q0-262 
role in: 

emotional environment of, 13S-140 
intellectual environment of, 140- 
144 

learning of, 135-136 
social environment of, 189-190 
subject-matter approach of, 149-152 
use of audio-visual materials by, 
157-158 

Teaching, by television, 102 
Teach&ig machine, use of, 158 
Televisions 

effect on youth of, 44-45 
ewrimental teaching with, 160 
influence on reading of. 44 
Testl^jprogram, for guidance, 176 

accuracy of, 154 

activities suggestions In, 155-158 

appearance of, 154 

frwdom from bias In, 155 

good writing in, 155 

print in, 155 

quality of, 153 

relevancy of, 154 

selection of, 153 

use of, 152 


United States, the, condition of, 29-34 


'slues, democratic, teacliing of, 26 
Vocational education: 

■eceptance of, 123 
conununitv planntag for, 127-128 
concept of. 123 
defined, 122 


drop-outs in, 120 
biculty view of, 123 
individual choice in, 124 
in-service program for, 128 
lay groups for, 127 
the offering in, 124-120 
range of choice in, 124 
relationship to conununi^ of, 126- 
129 

separation problem of, 125-126 
special program for, 125 
student enrollinent in, 125 
use of. 123 

varied meanings of. 121 
work enieriencc in, 128-129 
Vocational guidance, use of, 170 


Work etperience: 
pLinnmg for, 128 
value 0^ 129 

in vocational cducadon, J2S-129 
World, the. effect on curriculum of, 27- 
29 


ITouth: 

characteristics of, 40-11 
concerns of. 52-59 
effect of family move on, 43-43 
effect of television on, 4445 
evaluation of high school by, 59-60 
gang foimalion by, 43 
foss of identity by, 43 
owds of, 40-68 
parental pressure on, 41-42 
pressure on; 
adult Indecision as, 46 
college entrance as. 4748 
communication as, 4145 
community status as, 40 
criticism of schools as. 4847 
militaiy service as, 49 
morals as, 4540 

nudear age os, 47 
parental relationships as. 44 
parents os, 4142 
petition mohdjty as, 4-43 
subnrliS a«. 42 
teachers’ attitudes 
world situation as. ^7 

^cs of needs of. 49-52 



